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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COTTON OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a. m., in parlor G, 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Hon. E. C. Gathings presiding. 

Mr. Garuines. The committee will come to order. 

This is a subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives. We will carry on just as though we were 
in our committee room in Washington. 

At this time I would like, since we are in the home city of our good 
friend and colleague, Judge Davis, of Georgia, to call on Judge Davis 
for a moment or two. Judge, will you pleace come forward and give 
us a little opening talk. We will appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES C. DAVIS, UNITED STATES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM GEORGIA 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman and members of the Cottom Committee, 
it is a great pleasure and a high privilege to welcome this distinguished 
committee and its individual members to the Fifth District, to the 
city of Atlanta and to the State of Georgia. This committee has 
done great work in sponsoring and pushing legislation for the agri- 
cultural section of our country. You are to be congratulated, and I 
am sure you have the thanks of all of the farmers and all others who 
are interested in agriculture for the great work which you did during 
the last Congress in pushing the agriculture bill. That is something 
which will long be remembered with gratitude. 

The cotton farmers of our section, and indeed of the Nation, are 
faced with a critical situation this year. The 1955 crop, as you have 
already pointed out in the statement which you released last week, 
was 2,333,000; the 1956 crop is estimated, by reason of changed con- 
ditions and circumstances, at sameeetaasne 1,924,000. That will 
represent a loss to the cotton farmers of this country of some 409,000. 
Agricultural products have been steadily going down during the past 
4 years, and that much of a loss to the cotton farmer is really a critical 
situation indeed. I am so glad that your honorable committee has 
seen fit to investigate this situation and determine the causes for it. 
Knowing the deep interest of each of the individuals of this subcom- 
mittee and the deep interest of the full committee, I know you will 
go to the bottom of it, and I know you will carefully and in great 
detail discover the facts and make them known to the public. 


1 
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I am so glad to have the opportunity of welcoming you, and to 
express this confidence in the a I am sure you will do. Y thank you. 

Mr. Gaturines. Mr. Lanham has just arrived, and I wonder if he 
would speak a few words to us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENDERSON LANHAM, UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM GEORGIA 


Mr. Lanna. We are happy to have you in Georgia, and we are 
deeply concerned about this matter which you are taking up today. 
The farmers are just beginning to pick their cotton crop, so I know 
nothing of the details of charges about downgrading, but it will be a 
great blow to the farmers if the reports are true. 

Mr. Gatuines. Will Mr. Forrester, Representative from Georgia, 
speak with respect to the questions under discussion? 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. FORRESTER, UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM GEORGIA 


Mr. Forrester. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and 
ladies and gentlemen present, I have just looked over your schedule, 
and I notice that you certainly are pressed for time; consequently, 
what I am going to say is going to be very brief. 

I wish to express to each of you not cals my heartfelt thanks, but 
the thanks of all the farmers in the district I represent, which is about 
85 percent agricultural. It is wonderful of you gentlemen to come 
down and make this investigation. Every one of you gentlemen has 
been through your campaign, and you have been working hard all 
the year. I think this certainly should represent to the people just 
how dedicated this subcommittee is to the problem of agriculture. 
There is no harder working committee in the entire country, and I 
want to go on record as saying that. I know you gentlemen are going 
to have a thorough investigation, and I appreciate the opportunity of 
seeing you again today and being with you. 

Mr. Gatuines. We will next recognize Mr. Pilcher. 


STATEMENT OF HON, J. L. PILCHER, UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM GEORGIA 


Mr. Pitcuer. I would like to make this statement at this time. Of 
course, I am happy as a Georgian to have you gentlemen down here. 
I think we all are interested in agriculture, and especially in cotton. 
There has not been a year in 37 years that I have not bought, planted, 
and ginned cotton, and for 25 years I have operated a bonded ware- 
house. Now, my biggest kick is, and has been for several years, on 
grading cotton and split grading. A few years ago—I don’t know 
whether the Government started it or not—they started what they 
called Strict Low Middling Bright. The Government grades it as 
Low Middling Plus. You can take 100 bales of Strict Low Middling 
Plus from your class office, and send it right back to the class office 
tomorrow, and they will vary considerably, and find some Middling 
cotton in that Strict Low Middling Plus. 
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You do the same with the mills and your cotton factories. If you 
got 100 bales, and carried 100 bales of Strict Low Middling Bright to 
another mill, they would disagree on it. 

Then we have what you call a light spotted cotton. Now spot 
cotton, anybody knows, is not as good as if it did not have spots in it, 
but light spots are so negligible in some of this cotton it can be sold to 
90 percent of the mills for Middling Cotton, which actually is worth 
in my section 34.09, but in the loan it is only worth 31.44. Now, so 
far as saying the Government is downgrading cotton, I cannot go 
along. For years none of us have been able to sell cotton to any 
factories or mills at Government grades. So far as my own individual 
business is concerned, the mills have gotten a little harder every year, 
but the grades we are setting today are about as good with the 
exception of these light spots. 

Now, there are two different opinions from our organization. If 
there is a light spot on cotton, they say it will increase with age, but 
my experience has been that cotton is one of the few things on which 
the grade increases with age. I have never seen a bale of cotton 
that did not get brighter looking as it got older; and, too, the quality 
got better. I have a bale of cotton that was ginned in 1876, and it is 
one of the most beautiful bales of cotton 1 ever saw. With this 
split grade, I feel it is hurting the farmers more than anything, much 
more than downgrading of cotton. I think a bale of cotton should 
be Strict Middling, not low. I do not think they would gamble 
with that split grade when no two men can do it. I think these 
split grades should be gone into, and I think they are a little hard 
on these spots, especially on the light spots. 

Mr. Gatuines. We know you Teas been dealing in cotton for 
many years, and we appreciate your very fine statement. 

I would like at this time to introduce the members of the Committee 
on Agriculture that are here assembled. We will start down on the 
other end: Mr. Matthews, of Florida, Mr. Jennings, of Virginia, 
Democratic whip in the House of Representatives, Mr. Albert, of 
Oklahoma, Mr. MeMillan, of South Carolina, and vice chairman of 
the committee from the State of Texas, Bob Poage. Next is Mr. 
Grant, of Alabama, and Mr. Abernethy, of Mississippi; and then Mr. 
Bass, of Tennessee. 

I tried to get some of our Republican friends to these meetings. 
They were given the opportunity, and we would have liked to have 
them. Some of them will no doubt join us at the hearings in Texas. 

I would like to ask the representatives of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment to stand, and give us your names and your titles. 

Mr. Wuiraker. My name is Rodney Whitaker. 

Mr. Trnstey. I am H. K. Tinsley, Cotton Division, also associated 
with the classing work in Atlanta. 

Mr. Cooke. I am H. F. Cooke, committee establishing service in 
the Cotton Division. 

Mr. Myers. My name is Y. W. Myers. 

Mr. Bray. I am John F. Bray, State administrative office. 

Mr. Firrs. Paul Fitts, State ACS office. 

Mr. Fiem. Claude Flem, State ACS office. 

Mr. Gatutnes. I would like to say at this time that it is the hope 
of this committee to hear from all witnesses that are here this morn- 
ing and desire to be heard. We will not have time to hear you at 
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length, but we are going to give you that opportunity. We are 
going to go right straight through until 2 p. m., since we have to 
catch a plane at 3:05 p. m. 

We are now going to call on the first witness, Mr. H, L. Wingate, 
president of the Georgia Farm Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF H. L. WINGATE, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA FARM 
BUREAU 


Mr. Wineats. We have had, in Washington, the pleasure of 
thanking you gentlemen who are with us today. We have with us 
this morning three witnesses from Alabama that would like to testify, 
and they have come over and want to get back as soon as they can, 
and, if it would suit, I would like for you to hear them first, and I 
will appreciate it if you will do it. First I want to introduce Mr. 
Ed Mauldin. 


STATEMENT OF E. MAULDIN, ALABAMA COTTON HARDSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Mautpin. Ladies and gentlemen and members of the Cotton 
Committee, it is a privilege to be before this committee again. Our 
Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee appeared before this com- 
mittee in February, asking relief from the drastie acreage reductions 
that had been imposed. The committee was very generous in time, 
and helped us present our testimony and as a result of that, and the 
work this committee has done, we feel it has contributed to the 1956 
cotton acreage freeze, which we appreciate. I would like to present 
this additional testimony, along with the other items that are sched- 
uled to be discussed. 

Mr. Gatuincs. Do you want to submit the figures you have on 
this piece of paper? 

Mr. Mautorn. I am prepared to do so. I have several documents 
here that I would also like to make a part of the record. 

Mr. Gartuines. That will be satisfactory. But, Mr. Mauldin, we 
will have some 30 witnesses, and we would like to ask you to limit 
your discussion just as much as you can. 

Mr. Mautprn. Thank you, I will be just as brief as I can. The 
important thing is to introduce these documents, and I would like 
to have them made part of the record, so that this body may be 
informed of the impossible situation which our people find themselves 


in. 

In line with the hardship that is being caused the farmers, which 
we think is a result of the drastic acreage reduction in Alabama, 
coupled with the reduction of price or to 82% percent of parity, 


we would like to introduce this letter from the assistant county agent 
of Colbert County. He says that in 1949 47,000 acres were planted 
in cotton in Colbert County, which yielded 32,000 bales and brought 
$5,446,460. The acreage has been reduced in 1956 to 22,000, with 
an estimated yield of 15,500 bales and a return of only $2,595,000. 
That is a loss in income to Colbert County of $3 million, and we do 
not feel this is necessary or just. We feel that this loss has not been, 
and cannot be overcome by income from all other agricultural products 
other than cotton put together. 
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(Exhibit 1, submitted by Mr. Mauldin, follows:) 


ExuisiT 1 


Stare or ALABAMA, 
CooPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND Home Economics, 
Tuscumbia, September 14, 1956. 
Mr. Ep MauLpin, 
Leighton, Ala. 


Dear Ep: What I have listed below may not be of much value to you, but I 
was unable to get the total farm income for last year and couldn’t make too good 
of an estimate for this year. For the years 1953 and 1954 the total for Colbert 
County was 7 million plus for those 2 years with the income from cotton being 
the largest contribution to the total. 

Below is information on cotton for these years: 


1949: 47,803 acres (32,000 bales) $5, 446, 460 
1955: 23,400 acres (22,500 bales) 4, 050, 000 
1956: 22,000 acres (15,000 bales) 2, 595, 000 


The total bales and money for 1956 is an estimate and includes income from 
lent and seed. The average selling price received by farmers is estimated at 
$0.31 per pound which as you know is down some 2 to 4 cents below last year. 

I would like to point out that 1949 and estimates for 1956 are good comparisons 
in that the per acre yields are so near the same with 334 per acre in 1949 and 
ow aanene in 1956 and less than half as much gross income from cotton than 
in 1949. 

I hope this is something similar to what you wanted. 

Sincerely yours, 


F. D. Rospinson, 
Assistant County Agent. 


Mr. Mavutorin. I also have here a letter from James H. Tompkins, 


probate judge, which I would like to have made a part of the record. 
Also a letter from Mr. J. S. Wyatt, president of the State National 
Bank of Decatur, the largest banking chain in north Alabama. He 
says that the cotton export program is being supported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in such a manner as to depress the 
domestic price of cotton. I also have a letter from E. J. Henninger, 
vice president of the State National Bank, Tuscumbia, Ala., in which 
he says “The sharp decline in income from the 1956 cotton crop is 
keenly felt by the small cotton farmer and his family.’’ This loss is 
also felt by the small-business man and, in fact, by all classes of 
business and industry. I also have a notarized statement here from 
Henry Stanley, a young Negro farmer. He goes down from a gross 
income of $5,200 in 1953 on 26 acres of cotton to $1,750 gross income 
this year on his allotted acreage of 9.7 acres. 

I also have here a letter from the Farm Bureau president of Colbert 
County, Ala., with an attached resolution, which, if enacted into law 
by Congress would prevent such discriminations as this against 
farmers. 

I also have here a letter from Mr. S. P. McClendon, county agent 
of Lawrence County, Ala., giving a comparison for the years 1948 
through 1956 on cotton and other agricultural products in that county. 

I also have here a news item from the Decatur Daily, dated Sep- 
tember 3, 1956, showing that the Alabama cotton farmers will gross 
only about 50 percent this year as compared to the 1955 cotton crop. 
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(The data referred to above, exhibits 2 through 8, are as follows:) 


Exuisit 2 


TuscumsiA, Aua., September 13, 1956. 


MEMBERS OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON CorTTon. 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: As probate judge of Colbert County, Ala., who has the interest 
of the ——_ of his county at heart, I take this opportunity to call your attention 
to the undue and extreme individual hardship of the families of my county caused 
by the present cotton acreage allotment and the present local cotton price reduc- 
tion. 

I realize and my people realize that a cotton allotment is necessary for the overall 
protection of the cotton growers of America; however, Alabama cotton growers 
and especially Colbert County cotton growers for the past 3 years have been 
reduced in their acreage far in excess of the national average of approximately 
30 a Some of the families in my county have had a reduction in excess 
of 50 percent. This condition has caused wholesale financial distress among many 
families of my county and is forcing many who have farmed all their lives to aban- 
don their farms to seek other types of work. 

While Colbert County is basically agricultural, we are also one of the State’s 
leading industrial centers but even with our available industries drawing on this 
supply of labor, many of our farmers cannot find employment. As a result these 
people are having to draw relief food under the surplus commodities program. 
Out of 40,000 inhabitants of my county, some 10,000 are now drawing relief food. 

A year ago I had expected and the farmers of my county had expected that 
some type of legislative program would be enacted whereby our family-size farmers 
could again operate on a sound economic basis; however, it appears that this has 
not been the case. With the exception of the cotton acreage freeze, the situation 
affecting the farmers has worsened. In addition to the reduction in acreage 
referred to above, the present administration of the agricultural program has 
drastically reduced the market price of our farmers’ products—especially cotton. 


My farmers tell me that the price they are now receiving for cotton is approxi- 
mately $15 to $25 per bale less than what they received a year ago for the same 
type and quality of cotton; this in the face of continued increase in the cost of 
production. 

I can see no justification in this time of great industrial prosperity for a 50 per- 
cent cut in cotton allotment for the farmers of my wnt a a 17% percent cut 


in price of cotton. You, gentlemen, should realize that all of this is causing ex- 
treme hardship and distress throughout the South. 

Since the overall cotton farmer situation has worsened, some major immediate 
legislative program must be enacted for their relief because if not, the family-size 
farmer as we have known it here in the South will be forced out of existence. Such 
a revolution will drastically change our entire social, economic, and political order. 

Very truly yours, 
James H. Tompxins, 
Judge of Probate. 


Exursit 3 
Strate NatioNaL Bank oF Decatur, 


Decatur, Ala., September 13, 1956. 
ALaBAMA CoTTron Harpsuie COMMITTEE, 
Decatur, Ala. 

GENTLEMEN: It is our opinion that definite concerted action should be taken 
looking toward some relief for the cotton farmers in our area. The drastic 
reduction in cotton acreage over the past few years together with the reduction 
in parity, or the support price, has caused our farmers, particularly our small 
farmers, extreme undue hardship. The cotton export program is being supported 
by the United States Department of Agriculture in such a manner as to depress 
the domestic price of cotton. The present situation will cause our farmers to 
lose about all of their profit on this year’s cotton crop. So far they have been 
unable to increase their profits on noncotton products to overcome their loss on 
the cotton crop which is directly caused by the administration of our Department 
of Agriculture. It is our firm conviction that continued operation under the 
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present program will destroy our small home owned farmers, since they cannot 
continue to absorb their losses. 

We are sure your committee has available the figures and statistics to substan- 
tiate this. claim and we strongly urge immediate steps be taken to place the 
information before the proper authorities and congressional committees. 


Yours very truly, J. 8. Wrart, President 


Exmisit 4 


Srare NatTionaL Bank or DECATUR; 
Tuscumbia, Ala., September 13, 1956. 
Mr. Epwarp F. Mav.tprn, 
Chairman, Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee, 
Leighton, Ala. 


Dear Mr. Mavtpin: For quite some time the economic position of the South’s 
cotton production industry has experienced serious trouble. To find ways and 
means to improve the troubled and weak position of our cotton industry should, 
we believe, receive the prompt and vigorous support of all our citizens. 

The sharp decline in income from the 1956 cotton crop is keenly felt by the 
small cotton farmer and his family. This loss is also felt by the small-business 
man and in fact by all classes of business and industry. 

It is now obvious to all who will see that any additional acreage reduction of 
the cotton crop of the South will bring serious loss to a large group of our people 
who are least able to absorb the loss. We sincerely trust that the efforts of your 
committee to bring this situation to the attention of the proper authorities and 
thereby receive relief may prove abundantly successful. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. J. Hennincer, Vice President. 


Exurpit 5 
Srare or ALABAMA, 
Colbert County: 

Before me, Faye Crosswhite, a notary public in and for said county in said 
State, personally appeared Henry Stanley, who being first duly sworn, deposes 
and says as follows: 

My name is Henry Stanley, I am over 21 years of age, and live in the Bethel 
Community of Colbert County, Ala. 

For more than 10 years I have planted and farmed a field of cotton containing 

acres, except for the allotment years. This 26 acres is a part of a 40-acre 
tract that I farm with the help of my family. As late as the year 1953 I was 
making a bale of cotton acre and in that year I grossed more than $200 per 
acre, including the sale of cotton and seed. his year I have been allotted only 
9.7 acres and at the present loan price I can — to gross at the very best if 
my yield is equal to 1953, only $175 per acre. In other words, in 1953 I grossed 
more than $5,200 on 26 acres of cotton; this year I will do well to gross $1,750 
on my allotted acreage. This is a gross loss to me of at least $3,450. 

I have to pay the same rent for the property, my tractor payments are the same, 
and all of my cost of living, including tractor fuel, parts, tires, fertilizer, and all 
other costs have steadily increased each year since 1953. 

I have lost well over two-thirds of my gross income and my net income from 
farming is practically wines 

It is difficult for me to understand where there is anything fair or just in a pro- 
gram which has taken from me my means of making a living for me and my family 
which consists of my wife and four dependents. 

Henry STAN ey. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of September 1956. 


[SEAL] Faye CrosswHitTe, 
Notary Public. 
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Exursit 6 


Cotsert County Farm Bureau, 
Tuscumbia, Ala., August 31, 1956. 


To Each Member of the House and Senate Agriculture Committee: 


As a member of the Committee on Agriculture you are no doubt familiar with 
the distressing problems facing our cotton farmers which in the main are caused 
by drastic acreage reductions. 

In an attempt to advise the Congress of the United States of the grassroots 
feeling that our cotton farmers have concerning cotton legislation, we are enclos- 
ing for your study a resolution which was passed by our county Farm Bureau 
organization and endorsed by the Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee. 

his resolution contains provisions which our farmers believe, if enacted into 
law would remedy to a large measure the many inequities now existing in the 
administration of the cotton acreage allotment program. 

Our farmers will certainly appreciate your interest and comments on their 
proposed program for the administration of cotton acreage allotments. 

Inasmuch as this is a program devised by the cotton farmers themselves we hope 
that it will have your support and we will be looking forward to hearing from you 
concerning your opinion on the matter. 

Sincerely, 
R. B. Hurston, President. 


A RESOLUTION 


Whereas the cotton allotment program, as it is now being administered in this 
State and county, is causing and creating undue and extreme hardship upon indi- 
vidual cotton farmers in this State, and has caused reductions in many cases up to 
and in excess of 50 percent of normal cotton acreage on individual farms in 
Alabama; and 

Whereas the national reduction in cotton acreage; since the free-planting year 
of 1953 has only been about 30 percent, but this State has taken reductions 
drastically in excess of that amount for that period, and many individual farms 
and farmers have taken reductions in excess of the State reductions, percentage- 
wise, and these reductions are in many instances in excess of twice the percentage 
reduction for the Nation as a whole; and 

Whereas it is the belief of this body that the reductions imposed upon the 
individual farms and farmers of this State and county should not be in excess of 
the national average reduction, percentagewise, based upon some normal free- 
planting year or years, or based upon some measured history year not including 
recent inequitable allotment years; and 

Whereas we do see the need for, and do hereby request that the following points 
be incorporated in any future agricultural legislation, and that such legislation be 
actively sought, promoted and supported by this body, our State Farm Bureau, 
and the National Farm Bureau Federation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this body (the Colbert County Farm Bureau directors concurring), 
That: (1) No farm or farmers shall be cut more than the national average reduc- 
tion (percentagewise) and that such reduction be based upon some normal free- 
planting year or years, or shall be based upon some measured history year, not 
including the past 3 inequitable allotment years (1954, 1955, 1956). 

(2) No farm, county, or State shall be penalized for voluntarily underplanting 
and thereby helping to reduce the oe during an allotment year. 

(3) We suggest and recommend that the measured years 1953 and 1950 be 
used as the base years for computing all future allotments for the Nation, State, 
county, and farm allotments, These 2 years are the — 2 years for which the 
USDA has an accurate history except the inequitable allotment years of 1954, 
1955, and 1956. An average of these years (1953 and 1950) would both take in 
westward trends and give consideration to the cotton South. 

(4) Farmers should be allowed recourse by law to a commission set up by 
Congress and composed of one farmer from each major cotton planting State to 
review State and county allotments (and ultimately individual allotment) make 
recommendations, and serve as a final review tribunal for individual farmers. 
The members of this commission would be appointed by the congressional dele- 
gation of the respective States, and it would be the duty of each member to 
represent his State rather than the Department of Agriculture as is the case now 
of all those working with the cotton allotment p am. 

(5) We do not now endorse nor repudiate the soil bank, but we do request that 
participation in the said soil bank be based upon cotton history rather than the 
drastically reduced and inequitable allotments which we now have; be it further 
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Resolved by this body, That we do see the need for and hereby endorse the 1956 
cotton acreage freeze and do hereby request that this acreage be set as the mini- 
mum which this Nation, this State, this county, and its individual farmers shall 
ever be allotted to the production of cotton, and that no individual farm or farmer 
shall ever be allotted any less than his 1956 cotton acreage allotment; be it further 

Resolved, That the Alabama Farm Bureau, be informed of the action this day 
taken, and that their active support of these resolutions is hereby requested, and 
that its officers take all appropriate means to seek and secure legislation incorpor- 
ating these points, in the Congress of the United States. 


Exurisit 7 


Srate or ALABAMA, 
CoorerRaTIvE ExteNsIOoN WoRK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND Home Economics, 
Moulton, Ala., September 14, 1956. 
Mr. Epwarp F. MavuLpIin, 
Town Creek, Ala. 


Dear Mr. Mavuprin: Reference your letter of September 6, 1956. 

The Lawrence County agriculture income from cotton and other sources is 
tabulated below. The income from cotton includes that from both lint cotton 
and cottonseed. Other included farm sources are: Hogs, beef cattle, poultry. 
dairy, corn, turkeys, etc. 


Cotton | 


$1, 375, 000 || 1953..............---- 


1, 070, 000 || 1954...-.----.....---- 
1, 930, 000 |! 1955 

1; 886, 000 

1, 845, 000 


il 


You may observe that the difference in income is largely in cotton, that other 
sources of income does not reflect such differences. This may be accounted for 
in some degree, that corn and feed made in 1 year is generally fed to livestock 
which is sold the following year. 

I hope that this is the information that you had in mind. 

Any time that I can be of assistance to you please feel free to call on me. 

Very truly, 
S. P. McCurenpon, County Agent. 


Exursit 8 


ALABAMA Cotton Farmers To Gross Onty Apovur 50 Percent Turis YEAR 
AS ComMPARED TO 1955, AtaBaMA CoTron Harpssip Committee Fre.s 


County Agent Agee told a group of Limestone County Farm Bureau members 
at a meeting held in Belle Mina recently that 75 cents out of every $1 that Lime- 
stone farmers get comes from the sale of their cotton. By this he was saying that 
cotton is 3 times more important to those farmers than all other agricultural 
products, including livestock, put together, and that cotton brings 3 times more 
money into Limestone County than all other farm products total together. 

Responsible North Alabama farmers estimate that this year’s cotton crop will 
not bring in over 50 percent as much money as did last year’s crop. They base 
this estimate this way: 

Percent 
cut 

1. A flat 10 percent acreage reduction since 1955 
2. At least a 25 percent reduction in yield per acre as compared to 1955 

I i ahd ratte ieieianne sirebethemadiane = 25 
3. A 15 percent price cut caused by the lowering of the support price 

coupled with the Secretary of Agriculture policy of dumping 5 mil- 

lion bales of CCC cotton on the market at a $50 per bale loss 


Gross loss of income from cotton in 1956 as compared to 1955. -.-- 50 
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Most of the price cut has been caused by the present administration’s program 
of giving the giant cotton merchants a $50 per bale windfall under the disguise 
of selling American cotton abroad. Actually what happened was that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is selling 5 million bales of CCC cotton at reduced prices 
with the understanding that a like quantity be sold abroad within a year. The 
penalty for not exporting the same quantity is just a fraction of the price con- 
cession given. Therefore the big merchants can buy the distress cotton at 23 
cents per pound from the Government when it is actually worth 33 cents. They 
are selling it to the domestic mills for 30 cents and making $35 net profit per bale. 
Then if necessary they can pay a small penalty for not exporting and still have 
a handsome profit, maybe $250 million on the whole deal; the 5 million bales. 

This of course displaces new crop cotton and the domestic mills are refusing 
to offer more than they are paying for the distress cotton or CCC stocks. This 
runs the price to the farmer down to below the loan price as compared to last 
year when cotton brought considerably more than the loan price most of the 
season. What is not sacrificed by the farmer will be forced into the loan again 
and the net result will be a deficit of millions of dollars to the Government which 
will be charged the cotton farmers and was actually given to a few giant cotton 
merchandising corporations. 


Mr. Mavutoprn. Now, for a brief discussion about the soil bank. 
Here is a chart representing the soil-bank payments. This is the 
soil-bank presentation as prepared by members of the Alabama Cot- 
ton Hardship Committee. so have a statement of the Cotton Hard- 
ship Committee concerning the dumping of 5,000,000 bales. 

(Exhibits 9 and 10, referred to above are as follows:) 


EXHIBIT 9 


Som Banx Discriminates AGAInst Cotton FARMER 


One of the chief purposes of the soil bank was to take land out of production 
of basic commodities where surpluses have been piling up. Corn, wheat, and 
cotton are most commonly mentioned as crops with troublesome surpluses. 

Cotton farmers could plow up cotton under the 1956 soil bank and draw 15 
cents per pound for the estimated cotton yield. In many cases this amounted to 


r acre. 

dn the other hand Corn Belt farmers who complied with the original 43 million! 
acre allotments of the Farm Act of 1949 can clip oats from their present lands up 
to the soil bank corn base of 51 million acres. In so doing they need make no 
contribution to the soil bank this year from actual corn land. They will be elig- 
ible for price support on corn grown on the full 43 million acres and also obtain 
corn value soil bank certificates for clip oats, adding to their overall income 
to the extent that the 90 cents per bushel certificate represents a greater value 
than the oats crop if harvested. 

The farmer who ignored the original corn acreage allotment can comply with 
the soil bank corn base acreage and clip or plow up oats and obtain the corn value 
soil bank certificate and also be eligible for support at $1.25 per bushel on his 
corn. 

This means that the corn farmer can still plant and harvest his full corn allot- 
ment while receiving a bonus for plowing up oats. 

On 80 bushels of cornland the pay is $72. It is unlikely that any oat yields at 
recent market price levels could bring as much. 

It appears that USDA came through with what can best be described as a 
generous allowance for corn soil bank certificates for 1956, The high value 
ap to be little less than an attempt to maintain high corn prices thereby 
induce better hog — as the administration moved into an election year. 

And last week (September 1) the Agriculture Department announced a more 
liberal formula for arriving at corn soil bank payments in 1957. 

True D. Morse, in a letter to Senator Symington, of Missouri, stated that the 
Department now bases the yments on the annual per acre yield of corn over the 
last 5 years but will substitute a more liberal plan next year. 

“Tt is our intention to recompute the county normal yields of corn for 1957 for 
all counties in the commercial corn area on the basis of the annual yields for the 
10-year period immediately ing the year in which such yields are deter- 
mined,” Morse wrote. He added that “appropriate adjustments would be made 
for subnormal weather conditions such as the drought in 1954 and prior years.” 
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“We feel,” Morse stated, ‘‘that the longer base period would tend to benefit 
counties in areas which have been affected by severe drought conditions during 
the past 5 years.” 

orse writes this letter after Secretary Benson has repeatedly stated that the 
soil bank will not be used for drought relief. 

Again it appears that the administration is not concerned about the southern 
vote but is using the soil bank to attempt to buy votes in the borderline 
Midwestern States. 

The Department of Agriculture has just announced that soil-bank certificates 
earned by farmers for reducing acreages of wheat, corn, and rice will be valued 
at 105 percent of their cash value when exchanged for grains in the CCC inventory, 
or when used to redeem grain they have put under price-support loans. 

So far as we have been able to learn, cotton farmers cannot use their cotton 
base in renting to the soil bank; no other crop can be substituted for cotton; the 
10-year base period will not be used to compute pay for cotton nor will the cotton 
soil bank certificates be valued at 105 percent of their cash value. 

These facts cause us to believe that the soil bank, as written or as administered, 
is very unfair to the cotton farmer. 


Exursir 10 
STATEMENT OF ALABAMA CoTTon Harpsuip CoMMITTEE 


The dumping of 5 million bales of CCC cotton into the domestic market in the 
face of the cotton harvest season, at prices up to $50 per bale below the existing 
market price coupled with the reduction in the support price of cotton to 82.5 
percent of what is considered a fair price, is probably the greatest slap in the face 
that any national administration has ever given the cotton farmers of the South. 

This multi-million-dollar giveaway was predicted as early as February of this 
year by the Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee when it was learned that the 
plan for aos of CCC cotton was expected to allow substitution in the export- 
ing of CCC catalog cotton. This means that the cotton sold for export does not 
actually have to be exported itself, but that a like quantity can be exported in its 
place within 12 months. This allows an amount of CCC export cotton equal to 
this country’s normal annual exports (2 to 5 million bales) to go into the domestic 
market at windfall prices, which are up to $50 per bale below last year’s prices 
paid the farmers in Alabama; this much cotton can go into domestic use in direct 
competition with new crop cotton before the first bale will be added to our export- 
— for the year. 

his multi-million-dollar giveaway will benefit largely the giant cotton mer- 
chandising firms who because of the fact that they happen to be in the exporting 
business whereby they can buy a bale of CCC cotton for every bale that they 
were going to export anyway; they can make up to $50 per bale net profit by selling 
this CCC cotton to domestic mills or by selling the rights to domestic merchants 
who in turn will sell it to domestic mills. 

One large cotton mill who is a regular customer of Alabama cotton is reported 
to be running exclusively on CCC cotton, and they are very frank to tell local 
merchants that they do not expect to buy any 1956 cotton as long as CCC cotton 
is available to them at cut-rate prices. 

This inexcusable blunder by the very people who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of running the cotton program to protect the farmer will cost cotton farmers 
of Alabama untold millions this year alone. However bad these giveaways are 
it seems a typical example of the inequity, and the indifference of this adminis- 
tration toward the small cotton farmer, For example they have, here in 


1, Lowered the support price to only 82.5 percent of what is considered a fair 
price. 

2. Reduced acres to only 50 percent of normal, while the Nation took a 30- 
percent cut. : 

3. soil-bank payments at about 40 percent of the loan price on good 
quality dpicked cotton—at the same time set soil-bank payments at 60 percent, 
of the loan in the corn area. f 

4, Are now being accused by responsible persons of downrading cotton in 
-_ to keep it out of the loan or make it go in the loan at prices below 82.5 percent 

parity. 


84274—5 72 
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This giveaway and this inequity, incompetence, injustice, indifference, and 
irresponsibility toward our farmers could be made one of the major issues of this 
political campaign. 


Mr. Mautprin. Let us turn for a moment to the so-called sale for 
export program. Would you like a discussion of how we think the 
program is affecting us? We quote the following: 


During the early spring the Secretary of Agriculture and his assistants evolved a 
scheme for the export of surplus cotton. Ostensibily the prime intention of the 
program was to sell American cotton in surplus on world markets in foreign 
countries which had ceased the use of American cotton because they could obtain 
Brazilian, Mexican, and other foreign cotton much more cheaply than American. 

To this end, the Congress of the United States was sold on the idea that this 
country should regain their foreign markets and reduce their surplus by offering 
to sell this surplus at very much reduced prices for export. 

To implement the program, the price of our cotton was reduced from a domestic 
or going price of from 34 to 36 cents down to 27 cents, and then further reduced 
to 25 cents per pound basis Middling inch. 

Nearly 5 million bales of Government-owned cotton has been sold at these 
ridiculously low prices. 

Now let’s see what has happened. Since the beginning of the program only 
about 1 million bales of cotton have been exported. Now, remember 5 million 
have been sold. This cotton must be exported ultimately the Department of 
Agriculture claims. Performance bonds have been posted, amounting, I am told, 
to about 6 cents per pound. 

The program which was meant to export cotton was amended and the buyers 
of this 5 million bales of cotton were given the privilege of substitution. Briefly, 
this means that they are allowed to sell this cheap cotton on the domestic market 
and secure other cotton later for export within 1 year. 

If they don’t export the cotton, they forfeit their bond. 

The actual result cannot be foretold. Some cotton will, of course, be exported— 
there always has been some cotton exported regardless of any program— 2,228,000 
last year; about the all-time low. 

The immediate result is that these large firms, 4 or 5 in particular, have sold 
huge quantities of this ‘‘export’’ cotton to American mills, cheap. 

What does this do to the American producer of cotton? It has depressed his 

rice from 3 to 5 cents per pound, created a very slack demand and it looks like 
it will force huge quantities of this crop into the Government loan; cotton that 
domestic users would have bought. 

The loan is somewhat higher than the price of spot cotton. 

Therefore, this creates two goats, the cotton producer and the Government. 

The Government is in the position of buying high and selling cheap, no good 
businessman would do this. 

The 4 or 5 big cotton firms in this country are reaping a golden harvest, an 
unheard of windfall, to the detriment of the taxpayers of this country and the 
farmer who is already in financial straits, due to falling prices. 

The so-called export program should be amended immediately so it will be an 
export program and not a program twisted around for the benefit of a few large 
and rich cotton merchants. 


Mr. Asernetuy. Let me ask a question. Would you favor the 
sale of that cotton or the retention of that cotton? 

Mr. Mavutp1n. We favor the sale of that cotton as a direct export 
and without substitution. The substitution clause is the one that is 
causing so much grief, and is ruining the cotton market at the farm 
level, at the gins, in the country, and on the streets. 

oy Garuines. I wish you would explain why it has caused so much 

ef. 

Our Poaag. I do not follow you there. I just want the reason on 
that. If it does not cut down on the amount consumed in the United 
States, how does it hurt you? 

Mr. Mautoprn. It is very simple. The mills won’t pay the farmer 
34 cents if AC sells CCC cotton of the same grade to them for 32 cents 
after a 6-cent profit. CCC cotton is right now taking the place of 
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the new crop of cotton most of which would have been consumed in 
the United States this year. The farmers have to sell at prices 
competitive with what the mills are buying CCC cotton for or not 
sell at all. This forces the mills into a position where they cannot 
afford to buy our cotton, when Benson & Clayton sell CCC cotton 
so much cheaper to them. 

Mr. AsrerNnetHyY. I do not see how this can be true. You state that 
last year we exported approximately 2% million bales. Anticipated 
exports this year will run approximately 5 million to 6 million bales. 
I am not differing with you on this windfall, but I cannot agree that 
it will reduce consumption. I think that by this year’s export of 
approximately 5 million bales, we will get rid of some cotton that has 
been hanging over our necks for several years. 

Mr. Mautorn. I agree with you 100 percent; we ought to get rid of 
that cotton, if possible, but I do not agree with you if you think CCC 
must take over the domestic market with ‘“‘export” cotton and force 
new crop cotton into the loan. 

a ABERNETHY. What do you mean “‘if possible’’—we are getting 
rid of it. 

Mr. Mavupin. You are not getting rid of it. You are giving it 
away to the exporters. At this time, under normal conditions, the 
mills would be buying new crop cotton from the farmers. 

Mr. Asrernetuy. It did not sell last year; it went into the loan. 
Warehouses were filled with cotton. 

Mr. Mavutpin. The majority of our cotton did sell, and would have 
sold this year, if the mills were not now running on CCC cotton, which 
they bought at prices below the reduced 1956 loan values. 

Mr. Poace. Just how much difference does it make to the farmer 
whether the mills are sold out of this year’s or last year’s cotton? 

Mr. Mavutoprn. It means that the farmer who has been getting 
100 to 200 points above the loan now gets only loan price or less, and 
our Government loses $50 per bale on CCC cotton which it sells this 
way. Certainly this means a great deal to the farmer. 

Mr. Poace. I do not understand how it has been increased. Do 
you mean to say that our market is not new. In other words, we will 
sell 5 million bales, but not create a new market. Therefore, we will 
not decrease the surplus by that amount. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Mautopin. We certainly are not increasing new markets by 
making CCC cotton available to domestic mills at cut rates. Under 
present laws, the support prices will again drop; won’t they? 

Mr. Gatuines. Undoubtedly; they will after election. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Mautoin. Now, I believe I have explained what I thought was 
the cause of this very critical situation. The small- and medium-size 
farmer could easily be put out of production by this policy, because 
this lowering of his prices may remove his profit in it, and the only 
farmer that will be able to survive is a farmer with a large family, 
and who is working in industry and is able to subsidize his farm 
through his earnings, or the large corporation farmer running his place 
on a mechanized factory scale. Now, the man who depends 100 
percent on his farm income, is being caught in the squeeze, and is 
unable to provide for his wife and children. An example, is the man 
whom I cited whose income had gone from $5,300 in 1953 to $1,750 
in 1956, because of the cotton program. 

Mr. Garuinas. That is the purpose of this meeting, and I appreciate 
your appearance this morning. 
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Mr. Mautoprn. Gentlemen, for the sake of brevity, I have the fol- 
lowing exhibits which I would like to have made a part of the record 
at this time. They are: 

Exhibit No. 11, statement of county agent S. P. McClendon, show- 
ing the reduction in Lawrence County’s cotton allotment from 
61,288.5 acres in 1950 to only 37,628 acres this year. 

Exhibit No. 12, statement of Miss Mary Wallace Kirk, in affidavit 
form, showing the damage resulting from the inequitable administra- 
tion of laws passed by the Congress. 

Exhibit No. 13, statement of J. C. Fennel, Alabama farmer, telling 
of the relative position of farmers as compared to others gainfully 
employed, in which he says the farmers’ position is at an alltime low. 

Exhibit No. 14, resolutions passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Alabama, setting out some of. the problems facing our farmers, their 
i and possible solutions, and the request for help from this 

ody. 
Exhibit No. 15, statement of V. P. Crockett, setting out very simply 
the cause of his expected loss in income for this year as compared to 
1955. 

Exhibit No. 16, statement of C. C. King, farmer, who has educated 
his son to be a farmer in the finest schools available, who now finds 
that with all this training he cannot afford to farm, because of prevail- 
ing allotments, prices, and high costs. 

Exhibit No. 17, statement of C. K. Delony, attorney, who explains 
how the soil bank is being rigged to the disadvantage of the small 
cotton farmer whose chief income is the sale of his labor through his 
crops. 

Exhibit No. 18, statement of William Manley, Jr., who shows the 
meager rewards allowed to a farmer, in spite of long hours, careful 
management, risks, simple methods, and hard work. 

Exhibit No. 19, statement of E. P. King, who tells of how the cotton 
program has ruined the market for the farmers, and has put the 
independent merchants out of business, thereby penalizing the produc- 
tion industry. 

Exhibit No. 20, editorial in the Decatur, Ala., Daily of May 20, 
1956, setting out the 10 points which Congress should enact into law 
te protect the farmer from just the problems being discussed here 
today. 

Exhibit No. 21, letter from a North Alabama farmer printed in the 
July 9, 1956, Decatur Daily, predicting the problems and political 
patronage which have manifested themselves in the administration 
of the soil bank. 
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Exursit No. 11 


State oF ALABAMA, 
CoopEeRATIVE Extension WoRK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND Home Economics, 
Moulton, Ala., May 10, 1956. 
Mr. Epwarp Mavutoprn, 
Town Creek, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Mavtorn: I hope the following figures will be helpful to you in 
your efforts to secure more equitable cotton allotments for our farmers in this 
area. 

Lawrence County 

1950, the cotton allotment was 
1951: 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Reported 
1952: 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Reported \ 
isin ts ockinineigie ceteduseieaetike ems apie pda eeablayeiaetanntaetantels 65, 210 
1954: 


State office shows 
1955: 


State office shows 
1956: 

Original allotment 
Present allotment 


It is very difficult to give figures of this kind, as you can see our original allot- 
ment for 1956 has been increased by some 75 acres, and we hope to get some 
more as the days pe by from the reserves of the State or National. 


Any time that I can be of assistance to you, please feel free to call on me. 
Very truly, 


8S. P. McCienvon, County Agent. 


Exuisit No. 12 
Locust H111, 
Tuscumbia, Ala., September 13, 1956. 


ALABAMA CoTTton Harpsuip CoMMITTEE, 
Decatur, Ala. 


Dear Stirs: I would like to express my appreciation of the efforts of your 
committee on behalf of the cotton farmers of north Alabama for our situation is 
desperate. Just this week I had a talk with my tenants and the outlook indi- 
cates a 50 percent decrease in total farm income as compared with last year. 
And yet the cost of living has risen steadily. 

Since cotton is my basic crop and my principal cash income the cut in acreage 
has for me been disastrous. Through the years I have maintained my cotton 
acreage at approximately 275 acres, but I have been cut and cut until this year 
I was allowed only 124.8 acres, which is more than a 53 percent reduction. It 
seems unfair that I should be penalized way beyond the National, State, or county 
average. I do not see any equity in such treatment. 

This is not the only Candshio. Due to the dumping at this time by the 
Department of Agriculture of 5 million bales of cotton the price of cotton per 
pound has been depressed and the arbitrary downgrading of cotton for Govern- 
ment pool has taken away my only chance of holding cotton and hoping for a 
better price. Participation in the soil bank with a cotton allotment of only 
124.8 acres is impossible. Such action would ruin my tenants and driver them 
away. If my participation could be on the same basis as that which obtains in 
the corn States, in other words, could be based on my cotton history of 275 
acres, I could and would participate. But this is not permitted. 

Hoping that you can be successful in bringing about some relief for this dis- 
Wir ees taal Iam 

ours truly, 
Mary Watiace Kirk. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day of September 1956. 
[sBaL] Evita M. Reep, Notary Public. 
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Exursir No. 13 
J. C. Fennet Co., 
Leighton, Ala., September 15, 1956. 
Unirep States Concress, Corron SuBCOMMITTEER, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: I am a farmer over 73 years of age and have farmed all my life. 
As a boy of 18 my father started me off in business by giving me 60 acres of land 
and a pair of mules. Since that time some 55 years ago my chief cash crop has 
been cotton. 

My formal education is limited to the public schools that existed here in Leigh- 
ton at that time. During this 55 years r have made what is considered a success 
of farming. By hard work and perservance I have accumulated over 6,000 acres 
of farming land in the Tennessee Valley. 

In my 55 years of farming experience I have never seen a time at which the 
farmer’s relative position as compared to other people who are gainfully employed, 
is as bad as it is right now; except of course during the great depression of the 
early thirties. 

During the last year or two, farmers who are established as I am, have been 
barely able to make expenses and keep operating without sustaining losses, how- 
ever as a rule I would say that even we are not able to make any gains. 

The sad and pitiful tragedy of this whole situation is the fact that no young 
people are going into the farming business. In fact they cannot afford to, for 
the investment, risk, and responsibility is all out of proportion to the small profit 
that could be expected even in a good crop year. 

I don’t believe that any young person who does not inherit a going farm can 
break into the farming game by any means here in this area. It would be im- 
possible for me to make the financial success that I have made if I were starting 
out at the present time as a boy of 18 with 60 acres and a tractor. 

Something must be done to rectify this situation or our country will ultimately 
suffer from the tragedy of not having any new blood coming on in this generation 
to feed and clothe our country, in future years. 

Surely it is better to have a small surplus of food and fiber in this great country 
than to have shortages, limited supplies, and want—and the inflation and prob- 
lems that it brings. 

Our cotton farmers have furnished this country with the cotton necessary to 
fight two major wars and numerous “police actions.”’ Our farmers also have 
brought millions of dollars of foreign money into this country through the years, 
by the sale of our cotton abroad. 

No doubt this committee in its wisdom and judgment can and will find remedies 
to this situation of gross distress. If some remedy is not found, the entire coun- 
try will ultimately suffer the consequences. 


Most sincerely and respectfully, 
J. C. FENNEL. 


Exuisit 14 
Jornr Reso.vutTion 


Whereas the cotton allotment program, as it is now being administered, is 
ereating undue and extreme hardship upon individual cotton farmers in this 
State, and is causing reductions in many cases up to and in excess of 50 percent 
of normal cotton acreage on individual farms in Alabama; and 

Whereas the national reduction in cotton acreage, since the free-planting year 
of 1953, has only been about 28 percent, but this State has taken reductions 
drastically in excess of that amount for that period, and many individual farms 
and farmers have taken reductions in excess of the State reductions, percentage- 
wise, and these reductions are in many instances in excess of twice the percentage 
reduction for the Nation as a whole, and almost all Alabama farms have taken 
reductions in excess of 28 percent; and 

Whereas these reductions have caused, and will continue to cause, wholesale 
financial distress upon the entire agricultural economy of this State, and as a 
result of this unwarranted and unnecessary financial distress many farmers have 
been, and will continue to be, forced off their land, others will be forced on relief, 
and those remaining can expect little more than a bare existence; and 

Whereas our farmers see the need for, and do support, a reasonable and sensible 
cotton acreage program, and are and have been willing to take reductions up to 
and even slightly in excess of the nationaleaverage-reduction, providing that the 
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said reduction is not so drastic as to cause an obviously impossible situation of 
economic distress on their farms, and wholesale unemployment to those de- 
pending upon the production of cotton for the use of their labor; and 

Whereas the numerous severe cases of individual hardship brought about by 
these drastic reductions in cotton acreage have caused a state of emergency 
throughout the entire cotton industry in Alabama; and 

Whereas immediate relief is mandatory if our cotton farmers are to avoid whole- 
sale bankruptcy this year, and the resulting disastrous effect upon the entire 
economy of this State; and 

Whereas it is the belief of this body that the reductions imposed upon the 
individual farms and farmers of this State should not be in excess of the national 
average reduction, percentagewise, based upon some normal free-planting year 
or years; and 

Whereas this body has been informed of, and is aware of, the various bills to 
freeze cotton acreage allotments, which have been introduced in the Congress by 
various members of our Alabama delegation, and does hereby endorse these bills 
separately and severally; in the main, as stopgap measures, until such a time as 
more equitable long-range legislation can be made the law of the land; and 

Whereas we do deem these various bills to freeze cotton acreage allotments, 
severally and separately, to be the most important legislation known to be before 
the Congress of the United States at this time, insofar as the cotton farmers of the 
State of Alabama are concerned, and we can see no sufficient relief in any so-called 
major proposed legislation before the Congress, insofar as the small farmer of 
our State, whose income primarily results from the sale of his labor through his 
cotton crop is concerned; and 

Whereas we can see no justification for the extreme cases of individual hardship 
forced upon our cotton farmers, their employees and other related busineses, by 
the inequitable administration of the cotton allotment program; and 

Whereas the loan purchase program of the Federal Government as related to 
cotton, historically, has been a profitable institution of the Government, and at 
the present time is reported to show a net profit in excess of $200 million, and, 
therefore, this body feels that the administration of the cotton acreage control 
program has overlooked the rights and necessities of our individual cotton farmers, 
who are a low income, hardworking, and important segment of the national 
population, and a group whose love of the land and patriotism are unsurpassed in 
this great country; and 

Whereas we do feel and understand that the real and damaging competition to 
our Alabama cotton farmers lies not, primarily in our neighboring States of these 
United States and the cotton that they produce, but in foreign peoples, who have 
been established in the cotton business in recent years by American capital, 
American technique, American know-how, American machinery and equipment, 
and, by and large, with the support and influence of our Government’s foreign 
policies; and 

Whereas we realize that our people are being and have been penalized by these 
unintelligent foreign policies pertaining to cotton, which policies for years have 
been dominated by the interests of large American cotton corporations, which 
have invested vast sums of American money in foreign countries, buying lands, 
developing irrigation projects, building cotton gins, and developing the cotton 
industry in these foreign countries, and thereby putting cheap foreign labor in 
direct competition with our American cotton farmers, who historically have 
brought billions of dollars of foreign money into this country through the sale of 
their cotton abroad; and 

Whereas this same foreign policy is demanding that these hard-working, low- 
income, and patriotic citizens, who have supplied this country with the cotton it 
needed to fight three major wars, at price far less than the world market existing 
at that time, be forced out of business, in return for the contribution which they 
have made toward the growth and security of this country while making little 
more than a meager living, and asking no more now than to be allowed to earn 
their living in the manner and way which tradition has taught them; and 

Whereas we do not believe that the cotton acreage program as it is now being 
administered is in keeping with the democratic principles upon which this country 
is founded, and we do not believe and cannot subscribe to a program which mani- 
fests the inequities known to exist in this State, with respect to individual farms 
and farmers and their cotton acreage allotments; and 

Whereas we do believe that when these inequities are made known to the entire 
body of the Congress of the United States, the members of that body will, in their 
infinite wisdom take immediate steps to correct these inequities, and will pass 
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legislation which will enable all sound, prudent, and efficient, cotton farmers at 
least to obtain a fair and reasonable return from their lifelong investments, and 
from the use of their labor as they have been trained to do: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Alabama, both houses thereof concurring, That the 
members of the legislature do see the immediate need for, and hereby respectfully 
request, the Congress of the United States to enact long-range legislation, which 
will correct the individual inequities which do now exist in great numbers in this 
State, which will allow our Alabama cotton farmers to exist at least on a reason- 
able and sound economic basis in the continued production of cotton, and which 
will protect the needs of the farmer whose chief. income is the sale of his labor 
through his crops; be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Alabama respectfully petitions the Congress 
of the United States to give this legislation the high priority which it merits, 
because of its importance upon the economy of this entire State; and that the 
legislature does hereby request each friend of the cotton farmer in Congress 
actively to seek and secure the immediate passage of some adequate legislation 
_ oe by the extreme emergency existing in this State at this time; be it 
urther 

Resolved, That the entire Alabama delegation be commended for their efforts, 
and for the legislation which they have introduced in attempting to halt this 
ruinous trend; and that they, both individually and jointly, are requested to 
seek and secure, before cotton-planting time in this State this year, the passage 
of some one of the pending bills, which will at least alleviate to some degree the 
emergency that exists in this State today, and, in the event such legislation is 
not immediately forthcoming, that the entire delegation from this State, both 
individually and jointly, secure from the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
the President pro tem of the Senate, and the majority and minority leaders of 
both Houses, the assurance that is necessary to inform the cotton farmers of 
this State that such legislation will be forthcoming, and that this be done imme- 
diately so that said information will be known before planting time, which is 
shortly upon us in this State; be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of representatives transmit at once 
certified copies of this resolution to each and every Member of the Congress of 
the United States, so that they may be informed of the great emergency which 
now exists in the State of Alabama. 


Exursit No. 15 
Forest Hitt Farms, 
Leighton, Ala., September 15, 1956. 
Hon. E. C. Gatuinas 
Chairman, Cotton Subcommittee, 
Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am a cotton farmer. My 1956 estimated gross income is 38.5 
percent less than in 1955, while my expenses have increased. The loss in gross 
income is due to the following: 

1, A 10-percent reduction in allotted cotton acres. 

2. A 20-percent reduction in cotton yield, 

3. A 5-percent reduction in 1956 cotton loan rate. 

4. A 7-percent reduction in cotton loan rate due to downgrading as com- 
pared to 1955. 

The current export program designed to reduce the pressure of the accumulating 
surpluses on the domestic market is being administered in such a fashion that it 
is increasing the pressure on the domestic market and has depressed the market 
approximately 5 percent or $8.55 per bale. The moving of the export program 
cotton immediately into the domestic market will continue to be a depressing 
factor on the market. It will result in practically no 1956 cotton moving in 
export. The Commodity Credit Corporation has taken over the export business 
and has subsidized the cotton broker a minimum of $20 Re bale. Why is this 
cotton not moved direct to export where it would be an addition to nor though 
greatly reduced export? The practice of moving this cotton into the domestic 
market will result in every normally exported bale being used to qualify. The 
$50 margin with only a $30 surety is a $20 to $50 steal. 

The cotton acreage allotment program has become so complicated that an 
individual allotment is arbitrarily arrived at on the local level. I receive m 
cotton acreage allotment 3 months after I have started planting my next year’s 
crops. There is no way for me to estimate my allotment when the Secretary of 
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Agriculture announces the national allotment. It is planting time for 1957 small 
grain in this area, yet the 1957 soil-bank program is not available. I ask you, 
how can I efficiently plan my farming when it is after planting time when I receive 
the information? 

I would like to direct your attention to the future. You are well aware of the 
contribution that farming and farm folk have made to economical, social, cultural, 
and political development of this country. What will the future be if farming 
continues to be reduced at a rate that complete destruction is certain? I assure 
you that farming and agriculture are being destroyed when the farm family cannot 
earn one-third as much as the minimum wage which the law provides for the 
factory worker. Can this country continue to exploit agriculture and maintain 
its present standard of living? Under our controlled economy, is wealth-creating 
agriculture becoming a valueless economical factor? 

If I can be of any assistance to you and your committee I will be glad to do so. 
I trust that your efforts will provide some relief. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vernon P. Crockett. 


Exuisit 16 
Leienton, ALA. 

GENTLEMEN: I am a lifetime farmer. I own and operate 500 acres of land. 
I have 50 head of cattle. I raised 50 acres of grain. have 79 acres of cotton. 
5 50 acres of corn and have pastures also. Besides my cattle I have 70 head 

ogs. 

I have three tractors and other equipment to operate this farm. 

I have one son who I have educated to be a farmer. He is 26 years old. 
He will have served 2 years in service next month and will be discharged the 
31st of October. He has his master’s degree in agriculture. He is truly a farmer 
at heart and would like to farm when discharged, but can’t see where he can at 
present and take care of a wife and one child. He will go back to Auburn to 
work in the agronomy department the 15th of November. 

This boy has had experience with farming, as he has lived on the farm his 
entire life and helped with the farm work and knows how to farm. I would like 
to see these young farmers be able to stay on the farm and make a decent living 
instead of having to leave the farm and work for other people. 

I regret I could not meet with you tomorrow. 

Cuas. C. Kina. 


Exuipit 17 


Tuscumsia, Aua., Seplember 14, 1956. 
AuaBAMA CoTrron Harpssie ComMMITTER, 
Decatur, Ala. 


GENTLEMEN: It seems as if the intent of the present Republican administration 
is to grind the southern cotton farmer against a continuous grind-stone of lower 
prices and continuous acreage reduction. However, this has been aided and 
abetted by the southern delegation voting for the soil bank. The intent of the 
soil-bank plan was not designed as a political ‘grab bag” for the Midwest, but 
from all reports it is being administered by the present administration in Wash- 
ington in that manner. 

t is my understanding that over $150 million of the $225 million that will be 
distributed as soil-bank payments this fall will go to corngrowers, with the 
States of Iowa and Nebraska alone receiving over one-fourth of the total— 
around $74 million. Here in the South where a large portion of our income is 
solely dependent on cotton, we have had our cotton acreage reduced; then, due 
to weather conditions, the cotton farmer will produce, in many sections, 25 percent 
less cotton per acre; and then the present so-called administration saw fit, right 
at the time the cotton farmer was harvesting his 1956 crop, to dump on the 
market 5 million bales of Commodity Credit Corporation cotton which enabled 
three large concerns to line their pockets with a windfall of somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $200 million at the expense of the cotton farmer. 

Unie an Associated Press release dated September 1, the Honorable Richard 
Russell, United States Senator from the State of Georgia, attacked the admin- 
istration’s soil-bank program and claimed that it was rigged for the benefit of 
the corn farmer in the commercial farm area. I think this is a true statement, 
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and it seems to me a pity that so few of our Senators and Congressmen in Wash- 
ington are living up to the duty and obligation they owe to their constituents who 
depend upon cotton as their only means of livelihood. 

here are many inequities in the soil bank plan which discriminate in favor of 
the commercial corn farmer in the Midwest against the cotton farmer. First, as 
I understand it, any acreage that the cotton farmer desires to put in the soil 
bank plan will be deducted from the cotton allotment. This is not so, however, 
in the case of the commercial corn farmer. As I understand it, for example, if a 
commercial corn farmer had 50 acres of corn allotment, you would multiply this 
50 acres times the figure of 1.178 which would give you 59 acres. Then to deter- 
mine the amount that the corn farmer could put in the soil bank and the amount 
he could continue to plant in corn, you subtract the 50 acres from the 59 acres 
and you get a figure of 9 acres, which the corn farmer would put in the soil bank. 
He then could continue to plant his original 50 acres in corn. What the present 
administration is doing, is simply giving the corn farmer an additional 18 percent 
allotment by allowing him to put this 18 percent increase in the soil bank and 
continue to plant his original corn allotment. In other words, the meat in the 
coconut is that the corn farmer does not have to deduct from his corn allotment 
the land that he puts in the soil bank plan. The present administration calls the 
figure derived by multiplying 1.178 by the corn allotment, the corn base acreage 
and then subtracts corn allotment from corn base acreage to determine how much 
the commercial corn farmer can put in the soil bank. This is nothing but a play 
on words to enable the present Republican administration to give preferential 
treatment to the commercial corn farmers who are predominately Republican. 
Second, the amount paid to any farmer who participates in the soil bank plan 
based on the average yield per acre is 90 cents a bushel for corn and 15 cents per 
pound for cotton. According to my figures, the 90 cents per bushel for corn is 
60 percent of the support price for corn, whereas, in the case of 15 cents per pound 
for cotton, this is only 45 percent of the support price for cotton. hird, if a 
cotton farmer overplants his cotton allotment, he like the corn farmer, must pay 
a penalty per pound based on average yield on the overplanted acreage. But, in 
case the cotton farmer pays this penalty and harvests the crop, he cannot pool or 
secure a Government loan on any of the cotton crop. However, the corn farmer 
does not receive this additional penalty, but receives the support price for his 
crop anyway. These inequities, I believe, clearly show that the same provisions 
of law do not apply to all basic commodities or if it may be said, that the same 
provisions of law do apply to all basic commodities, then I can say without con- 
tradiction that if there is an honest attempt in Washington to administer this 
law fairly, the Department of Agriculture must be run by very incompetent men, 
to say the least. I would hesitate to call them dishonest. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly my feelings toward the present administration 
in regard to how they have exploited the cotton farmer. I know of an actual case 
where a cotton farmer with a measured free planting history for over 10 years of 
26 acres has been reduced to only 9%o acres. In 1953, he had 26 acres of cotton 
and produced 26 bales of cotton which grossed $200 a bale. Now under the present 
allotments and price support programs, if he made a bale per acre, which he will 
not produce this year, he would produce around 10 bales and could gross around 
$175 a bale. This man, who is the sole supporter of a family of 10 people, has had 
his income reduced from a gross of $5,200 to a gross of less than $1,750. Assuming 
this man was getting 100 percent parity in 1953, he will be getting less than 33 
percent parity in 1956. This shows how General Eisenhower carries out his 
campaign promises in regard to parity. 

I would like to say to you gentlemen of the Alabama Cotton Hardship Commit- 
tee that there are many people in Alabama, who like myself are neither directly 
nor indirectly engaged in cotton farming, but believe you are seeking nothing but 
fair treatment and even-handed justice. Keep up the good fight. 

With warmest personal regards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Currrorp K. Deruony. 


Exuisir 18 
Town Creek, ALA. 
AvaBAMA Corton Harpsare COMMITTEE, 
Decatur, Ala. 
GENTLEMEN: I am a farmer 29 years old and I have 2 children, a 5-year-old 
boy and infant son. I went to Hazelwood High School in Town Creek, served 2 
years in the Army, and have been farming since. My wife is 25 years old, and 
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she keeps house and helps with the farm work during chopping and picking 
season. 

We work 32 acres of cotton all.on rented land. We rent from 4 different owners 
and work 4 different. places to get 32 acres of cotton. Part of the rent is paid in 
pounds of cotton and part in one-fourth of the crop. We have 1 late model 2-row 
tractor with planting, cultivating, and other equipment. We also have a late 
model pick-up truck. We have 10 cattle and 10 hogs. We have at least $6,250 
invested in farm equipment and supplies necessary to work the crop. 

In order to get the necessary funds with which to produce a crop I have to risk 
my entire life savings of $6,250. The farms which I am able to rent and work 
are so small and scattered that I am not able to justify the purchase of additional 
equipment to go into grain, livestock, or other types of farming, unless such 
farming could be highly profitable. 

Last year, for example, I made 32 bales of cotton and had $1,200 left after 
paying my debts and living expenses. This was not even enough to pay the 
difference if I were to trade tractors. My wife and I did every bit of the work 
ourselves that we possibly could, hiring just enough to. assist in the harvesting. 
We put in long and regular hours, and we do not mind working because we are 
used to it, and it takes lots of work to make a cotton crop. During the planting 
and harvest season we both worked from 12 to 15 hours per day with about 1 
hour off for dinner. The labor which we hired cost us 30 to 40 cents per hour. 
We know that we did not get enough out of our crop to pay us more than that for 
our labor. 

Actually all I am doing is investing all I have and can borrow to sell my labor 
and my wife’s labor through our crop. We figure that we are selling our labor at 
only 30 to 40 cents per hour, and are by no means guaranteed that, because we 
may lose all that we have due to crop failure, low prices, or failure to make and 
gather the crop because of my sickness. Of course I am healthy, but if I should 
have a spell of sickness I don’t know what we would do. 

I have a brother who has the same education, skill, and ability that I have and 
he is working in a plant in Tuscumbia 40 hours a week for $80. He has nothing 
invested, takes no risks, works only 40 hours, at a semiskilled job and gets several 
times as much per hour as I do with all my investment, risk, management, worry, 
and responsibility. 

In 1954 when we had a crop failure, we went to Chicago and worked for 4 
months during the winter and made $1,700. It looks like we are going to be 
forced off the farm and out of the State again by acreage controls, and low prices. 
The soil bank will not be worth a dime to me unless you consider the fact that it 
may cause my landlord to rent his land to the Government and thereby force me 
off the farm and into an industrial job in the North in some big city. 


Witiuram MAN Ley, Jr. 


Exursit No. 19 
E. P. Kine Gin Co., 
Leighton, Ala., September 14, 1956. 
Corton SUBCOMMITTEE 
House Agriculture Committee 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: I am a farmer and cotton ginner over 65 years of age and have 
been actively engaged in this business all my adult life. I have seen many good 
and bad years for our farmers. I have seen many good and bad agricultural pro- 
grams throughout the years, but I do not recall any governmental farm programs 
that have failed to meet the needs of our small farmers as much as do the present 
programs as they are now being administered. 

he small cotton farmer of the South who has historically brought millions of 
dollars of foreign moneys into this country through the sale of his cotton abroad, 
is being forced out of business by the drastic acreage reductions, and by the added 
burden of price cuts. For example: My customers have had their cotton cut to 
less than 50 percent of what they normally planted. In addition to this I am 
able to pay them a price for their cotton which is from $15 to $25 per bale less 
than they received last year. Even at these prices I find myself doing good to 
sell this cotton for what I am paying for it. 

Where, just a very few years ago I would have several buyers at my gin looking 
for cotton each and every day during the ginning season I now have only 1 or 2 
during an entire week’s time. The few remaining buyers tell me that they must 
buy our cotton cheap enough to sell it to the mills at prices competitive with 
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recent CCC stocks which have been sold by the Government at windfall, and 
giveaway prices. 

The only farmers who have a chance to survive this type of situation are those 
who can subsidize their farming by getting jobs at the local industries. There are 
a continually growing number of these people who work at the plants, and let 
their families make the crop. It seems to me that these people are about the only 
ones who are sharing the so-called poe prosperity. Our family farmers are in 
worse oe than at any time that I have known except for the great depression 
of the early thirties. 

There is absolutely no help in the soil bank for our people whose main income 
is the sale of their labor through their crops. 

I ask: How can a farmer with 10 acres or less of cotton afford to put any of it 
in the soil bank for $45 per acre when he needs to gross $200 per acre to make 
expenses as it is, and when most of the $200 would be made from the fruits of his 
labor and that of his family? Any acreage put in the soil bank for him would 
deprive him of a market for just that much of his and his family’s labor. 

A better plan must be devised; surely this committee can devise it. If you 
can’t, or if you don’t, the family-size farm as we have known it will be forced out 
of existence by our Government, and the acreage and price program as it is now 
being administered will implement the destruction of agriculture here in this 
section of Alabama. 

Most sincerely yours, 
E. P. Kine, 


Exuisit No. 20 
[From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily, May 20, 1956] 
Tue Smatyt Vorce Witt Be Hearp 


After viewing the cotton law for the better part of a year we have come to the 
conclusion that the story of individual hardship, caused by the law, must be 
constructively told again and again to the Congress before there is any beneficial 
change made in the law. 

There is not, to our knowledge, any existing agency telling this story and we 
believe the time is at hand for cotton farmers and cotton merchants to sit down 
together and put together an organization that will stand up for the cotton farmer 
in the South. Such an organization, should it come into being, must be concerned 
with presenting the truth; it must not be concerned with selfishness; the motive 
must be loud and long and clear. 

Such an organization should put down a set of objectives for changing the law 
that is now doing so much injustice to southern agriculture, and continuous con- 
structive effort must be put forth in behalf of these objectives. Here is a proposed 
constitution upon which the southern cotton farmer can stand in asking for an 
equitable cotton allotment law: 

1. Freeze on basis of not less than 1956 national acreage; Alabama and all other 
Southern States shall not be cut any more than the national average reduction. 

2. No farm or farmer shall be cut more than the national average reduction 
based upon some free-planting year or years. 

3. No man who derives his living solely from the farm shall be cut to less than 
5 acres; providing his normal history is 5 acres or more. 

4. No farm, county, or State s be penalized for voluntarily underplanting, 
and thereby helping to reduce the production. 

5. Allotments to farms will be made on the basis of free-planting history and 
not based upon inequitable allotments. 

6. Do away with the moving base system for determining State and county 
allotments. This system for determining allotments is merely a farce which has 
been used by the Secretary of Agriculture to confiscate the South’s cotton acreage 
and give it to the West. 

7. Review committees shall have the authority to raise to a par with the national 
average reduction the allotment of any farm that can establish its history as 
entitling it to more acreage. 

8. Farmers should have adequate recourse against the Department of Agri- 
culture when they can prove that they have not been given their fair share of 
the allotted acreage. 

9. System for determining allotments so that farmers who know their history 
will be able to know for himself what he is entitled to. The confusion resulting 
from the present system causes considerable underplanting each year. 
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10. A commission should be set up composed of one farmer from each major 
cotton planting State to review the State allotments, make recommendations, 
and see that each State is getting its fair share of the allotted acreage. The mem- 
bers of this commission should be appointed by the congressional delegation of 
the respective States, and it would be the duty of each member to represent his 
State rather than the Department of Agriculture as is the case now with all those 
working with the cotton allotment program. 

There are doubtless many other worthwhile suggestions which might be made 
to the Congress concerning the writing and the adoption of a cotton law that is fair 
to the cotton farmer of the South. 

The experience of representatives of the Cotton Hardship Committee in Wash- 
ington proved beyond a shadow of doubt that members of the congressional com- 
mittee want the truth, they want to know what the cotton farmer thinks of pres- 
ent laws and what should be done to make such laws more workable. Our repre- 
sentatives did not go to Washington with selfish ——— in view, they went there 
as American citizens crying out against unintended injustices. 


We have only made a beginning in Washington, a good one to be sure, but only 


a weeeies. 
any important things occupy the time and the thought of a Member of Con- 
gress. If we can keep our honest story before them, the small voice of the south- 
ern cotton farmer will be heard in legislation that is proposed and passed. If 
not, our cotton farmers will be forced out of business in the matter of a few years. 
It is a continuing fight. There will be no end to it. That’s why we are sug- 
gesting that cotton farmers and cotton merchants band themselves together, 
adopt unselfish aims, make those aims known to the Congress. Then, and only 


then, will there be legislation which will protect these broad interests of the 
Southland. 


Exurpit No. 21 
{From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily, July 9, 1956} 


FarMER Brown’s TEMPERATURE Rose To ‘210°’ 


Junty 7, 1956. 

Dear Mr. Farm Epitor: I see where Mr. Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau is taking credit for stopping the fall of farm prices. 

8 ing at Appleton, Wis., June 14, Shuman said that the administration- 
backed flexible pesomengees system is the reason that ‘‘for the first time in 5 years 
the downward trend of farm prices has been halted.” 

Shuman admitted that wheat, hogs, and beef cattle prices are still down. He 
used milk, butterfat, and eggs as examples of products with higher prices. He 
failed to explain, however, that the reason for milk and butterfat being higher is 
the high support price set by Benson to woo midwestern farmers back into the 
ee ican camp. The only way support prices could have affected egg prices 
is the feed support prices voted over a strong Benson protest. 

I vowed I would say no more about the soil bank. But after'you revealed that 
“the corn boys could plant all his corn allotment and still rent the Government 
some corn acres’”’ the temperature under my collar rose to 210°. 

Even with all the advantages given the corn boys, they are still not happy with 
the soil bank. 

Says Successful Farming, a midwestern magazine—‘‘Go slow in counting soil- 
bank blessings. For many farmers the disadvantages will outweigh the advan- 
tages. One t is sure: You’ll be giving up a little more of your freedom when 
you join the bank. 

“It means a bigger a bureaucracy than ever before. More power will 
be centered in the hands of the Agriculture Secretary and his 90,000 ASC com- 
mitteemen. Aside from the fact that the Government is moving closer to running 
your farm for you—hard-headed economists in and out of the Government are 
predicting that the present bank plan won’t work. Highly plaeed USDA officials— 
who can’t be quoted—have warned from the start that the USDA’s plan may open 
the door to even tighter restrictions, such as controls on each bushel. Also, they 
say that if surpluses continue—as they expect them to—farmers will get another 
black eye for taking Government subsidies. 

“Another reason to go slow on the soil bank is positive evidence that it will be 
drastically changed next spring by the new Congress.”’ 
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Assistant Secretary Morse says the soil bank is a great conservation measure. 
Secretary Benson says it is a great production control measure. 
Is it conservation? production control? both? or neither? 
Bankfully yours, 
Farmer Brown. 


[From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily, July 9, 1956} 
Bureau RESOLUTIONS 


(Ep1Tror’s Nore,—These are resolutions presented to the Colbert 
County Farm Bureau. The group presenting the resolution hope 
that if the Alabama Farm Bureau will act with favor in helping the 
farmers get these points passed by the State group that it will be a 
start toward a national program to aid cotton farmers.) 


COLBERT COUNTY FARM BUREAU-—A RESOLUTION 


Whereas the cotton allotment program, as it is now being administered in this 
State and county, is causing and creating undue and extreme hardship upon 
individual cotton farmers in this State, and has caused reductions in many cases 
up to and in excess of 50 percent of normal cotton acreage on individual farms in 
Alabama; and 

Whereas the national reduction in cotton acreage, since the free-planting year 
of 1953 has only been about 30 percent, but this State has taken reductions 
drastically in excess of that amount for that period, and many individual farms 
and farmers have taken reductions in excess of the State reductions, percentage- 
wise, and these reductions are in many instances in excess of twice the percentage 
reduction for the Nation as a whole, and almost all Colbert County farmers have 
taken reductions in excess of 30 percent; and 

Whereas it is the belief of this body that the reductions imposed upon the 
individual farms and farmers of this State and county should not be in excess of 
the national average reduction, percentagewise, based upon some normal free- 
planting year or years, or based upon some measured history year not including 
recent inequitable allotment years; and 

Whereas, we do see the need for, and do hereby request that the following 
points be incorporated in any future agricultural legislation, and that such 
legislation be actively sought, promoted and supported by this body, our State 
Farm Bureau, and the National Farm Bureau Federation; Now, therefore, be it 
eienerees by this body (the Colbert County Farm Bureau directors concurring), 

at: 

1. No farm or farmer shall be cut more than the national average reduction 
(percentagewise) and that such reduction be based upon some normal free- 
planting year or years, or shall be based upon some measured history year, not 
including the past three inequitable allotment years (1954, 1955, or 1956). 

2. No farm, county, or State shall be penalized for voluntarily underplanting 
and thereby helping to reduce the production, during an allotment year. 

3. We suggest and recommend that the measured years 1953 and 1950 be used 
as the base years for computing all future allotments for the Nation, State, county, 
and farm allotments. hese 2 years are the only 2 years that the USDA has an 
accurate history for except the inequitable allotment years of 1954, 1955, and 
1956. An average of these years (1953 and 1950) would both take in westward 
trends and give consideration to the cotton south. 

4. Farmers should be allowed recourse by law to ‘““A Commission set up by 
Congress and composed of one farmer from each major cotton planting State to 
review State and county allotments (and ultimately individual allotments) make 
recommendations, and serve as a final review tribunal for individual farmers. 
The members of this Commission should be appointed by the congressional 
delegation of the respective States, and it would be the duty of each member to 
represent his State rather than the Department of Agriculture as is the case now 
of all those working with the cotton-allotment program.” 

5. We do not now endorse nor repudiate the soil bank, but we do request that 
participation in the said soil bank be based upon cotton history as is the case in 
the corn States for the corn farmers, rather than the drastically reduced and 
inequitable allotments which we now have. 

e it further resolved by this body, That we do see the need for and hereby endorse 
the 1956 cotton acreage freeze and do hereby request that this acreage be set as 
the minimum which this Nation, this State, this county, andgits individual 
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farmers shall ever be allotted to the production of cotton, and that no individual 
farm or farmer shall ever be allotted any less than his 1956 cotton acreage allot- 
ment; be it further 

Resolved, That the Alabama Farm Bureau, be informed of the action this day 
taken, and that their active support of these resolutions is hereby requested, and 
that, its officers take all appropriate means to seek and secure legislation incor- 
porating these points, in the Congress of the United States. 

Done at Tuscumbia, Ala., this 3d day of July 1956. 


Mr. McMit1an. I wish to congratulate his statement on Alabama, 
and his thinking certainly coincides with mine. 

Mr. Mautpin. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement dealing with 
the so-called down grading, the substitution clause of the cotton 
export program, and the soil bank, including the recommendations 
and requests of the Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee which 
has been reduced to writing and in order to save time we ask that it 
be put in the record at this time. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY E. F. Mavupin, Lereanton, ALA. 


The substitution clause of the cotton export program is putting so-called export 
cotton in direct competition with our 1956 crop at prices which are far below the 
cost of production in many cases. This high sounding system for disposing of 
surplus cotton, is in effect defeating the very people it is supposed to protect. 
It is defeating our small farmers by causing these people who market their cotton 
from day to day as they gin it, to have to take less than the present loan value, 
whereas, in years past they were able to get more than the loan value. This 
reduction in value presently exceeds the loan difference by from 100 to 250 points 
(1 cent to 2% cents per pound) depending upon grade and staple. 

We have shown by the statements of responsible ginners, buyers, and cotton 
merchants, which we have asked to have put in the record, how this multi-million 
dollar give-away of the taxpayers money is lining the pockets of the giant cotton 
merchandising corporations and exporters who are able to take full advantage of 
this windfall give-away under the disguise of exporting American cotton at reduced 
prices, but who are actually selling this same cotton bale for bale to domestic 
mills thereby immediately displacing the 1956 crop. We have shown instances 
where exporters have sold their “rights”? to CCC cotton to domestic merchant 
mills for immediate profits of $30 to $40 per bale. At this writing one New Orleans 
exporter is known to have just sold the rights to over 7,000 bales of CCC cotton 
at _— up to 750 points or $37.50 pr bale without having any money invested 
and without touching the cotton. his entire bulk of cotton equal to one-half 
of Colbert County’s 1956 production has displaced our 1956 new crop cotton in 
the domestic demand. The total profit on Colbert County’s 1956 cotton crop 
which will be realized by all the 1,300 farmers and numerous ginners, merchants 
and warehousemen who would handle this cotton at one time or another through 
regular channels, may not be as much as this one man has made on this one lot 
of CCC cotton, without touching it, without investing anything, and without 
risking the hazards of production. Granted that this exporter may or may not 
have contracted with foreign consumers for an equal quantity of new crop cotton 
at prevailing prices prior to or after the sale of these “rights” the fact remains 
that he has a tremendous immediate profit which he can use for at least 10 
months—but worse even than that, he has displaced the demand for an equal 
amount of new crop cotton in the domestic mills at a time when our farmers are 
needing and expecting a market for their crop. Of course there are only two 
places that the farmer can go now with his 1956 cotton, either back in the loan, 
which would replace the original CCC cotton that was sold under the ‘‘substitution 
clause,’’ i. e., back into the Government’s hands at. a tremendously higher price, 
or he can sell his cotton on the local market at distress prices, that are less than 
loan value. 

Now why would any farmer sell his cotton at prices less than the loan? It 
does not seem necessary that an explanation of the practical aspects of cotton- 
farm’ marketing should be made to a group so well informed as this cotton sub- 
committee, however, we must point out these facts: The Department of Agricul- 
ture will not accept for a cceé loan any cotton which was produced on a farm 
which ‘was as much:as even one-tenth of an acre overplanted, regardless of how 
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unintentional this overplanting was on the part of the farmer, or regardless of 
whether the farmer did not know he was overplanted until after beginning the 
picking of his cotton. The serv: for overplanting is 17.7 cents per pound, or 
more than 50 percent of the loan price and more than the price concession given 
under the “backdoor giveaway sale’’ (the so-called export program). 

This kind of treatment by the Department of Agriculture prevented about 40 
percent of the cotton naeconay in Lawrence County, Ala., last year from being 
eligible for the loan. o one knows what the figure is this year, because many 
farmers have not yet had a final determination of their acreage, although it is 4 
weeks after picking began. Should 40 percent of the cotton throughout the 
Southeast be ineligible for the loan because of this situation, and should it be 
generally known the mill buyers could and would beat the price down to below 
the cost of production with the help of the dumping of the 5 million bales on the 
domestic market. 

Mention is scarcely necessary of the fact that other reasons such as debts, 
immediate need for cash, lack of warehouse facilities, delay in time, general mis- 
understanding also will keep much cotton from going into the loan, even though 
loan prices would be higher. 

Believing that the “substitution clause” in the export regulations is doing 
harm far in excess of what this committee expected, and knowing that it is cost- 
ing the Government and the cotton producer all out of proportion to any benefits 
it may have been roureonniat to have had by the cotton shi ee and their 
associations, we would like to have the privilege of making the following recom- 
mendations to this committee, and we go on record here as making these requests: 

1. That no further substitution be allowed in the exporting of CCC cotton, 
but that all cotton purchased from CCC for export be exported in fact. We 
make this recommendation because of the hardship being caused to the farmers, 
buyers, ginners, merchants, and the cotton production industry in general due 
to the fact that so-called export cotton has taken a large share of the domestic 
market in the face of the marketing season under the present administration of 
the “substitution clause” of the export program. 

2. That the Department of culture be required to make eligible for the 
loan all cotton sare gee on farms which were overplanted unintentionally, and 
not being overplanted more than 10 percent of the acreage allotment; providing 
the penalty has been paid. That this policy is to take effect immediately for 
the 1956 crop year and all subsequent years or until such time as a new and 
better law is written. Inasmuch as the penalty is in excess of the price conces- 
sions now being given, or which should ever be given, there can be no resulting 
loss to the Government, from the cotton produced on the overplanted acres. 

3. That the redemption _— of the 1955 crop be extended to the farmers 
until Au 15, 1957. The Department of Agriculture maintains that by enfore- 
ing and by policing the exporting of cotton the price reduction now being suffered 
can be to some degree offset by the heavy demands for cotton before August 15, 
1957. If this be true then farmers should have an opportunity to participate to 
some degree in this supposedly expected increase in future prices. he extension 
from July to December 1956 was mere lipservice because no cotton could possibly 
come out of the loan at 1955 prices plus interest in and face of and during the 
“giveaway fire sale.” 


DOWNGRADING OF COTTON UNDER THE SMITH-DOXIE PROGRAM 


While there has been a great furor over the reported downgrading of the 1956 
crop it is our opinion that “down ing’ is a symptom rather than a disease 
itself. We agree that in years much light-spotted cotton was graded so as 
to reflect its value rather than its actual “box grade.” Now, it ap that the 
graders have been instructed to di values, and adhere strictly to the “box 
grading’’ when classing cotton. ile this system may leave much to be desired 
as far as actual equity and merit are concerned in the placing of the value on the 
cotton in question it is at least in compliance with an accepted standard for 

ing. It is our opinion that the real and undisputable problem lies in the fact 
that the loan differences in the various grades do not reflect an actual difference 
which the trade itself places on the grades. There is no doubt that when the 
price difference between one grade and the next lowest grade is more than $5 
- bale something is wrong, and more often the Alabama Cotton Hardship 
ittee believes it is rane, re the price differences rather than with the 
Geaine: For example: at the tur, Ala., warehouse point, the loan price for 
iddling 1%2-inch cotton is 33.94 cents pound, If there is even the remotest 
spot evidenced in this Middling cotton it is classed Middling light spotted which 
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is the next lowest grade as far as spot is concerned. However, the support price 
on this cotton is no more than Middling spotted which is 29.29 cents per pound 
or a difference in price of $23.25 per bale. Of course this is not this much differ- 
ence in actual value of Middling cotton and Middling light spotted and the trade 
would not make more than $5 to $10 per bale difference, if that much. Herein 
lies the crux of the whole problem the Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee 
believes. This problem has been realized more this year than ever before because 
of the depression of the local markets by the “substitution clause” to the point 
where cotton which once brought not less than 100 points ($5 bale) above the 
loan is now sanains. that much below the loan and of course in many cases the 
difference is more than that. By an explanation of the “basis’’ we could show 
why some cotton in demand and relatively scarce would bring relatively higher 
prices on a given date, than another cotton of a type not so much in demand and 
more plentiful. This “basis” changes from year to year and from day to day; 
this being the case the loan differences can never reflect the exact trade differences 
at all points at all times. 

However, we can find immediate relief in the establishment of split-grade 
pare which would establish price differences which are not as far apart as $20 per 

ale or more between one grade and the next lowest grade. There would be no 
necessity for any change of the grading system itself inasmuch as the split grades 
are already indicated on the grade sheets and on the cards which are returned to 
the producer. For example: the re known as Bright Strict Low Middling is 
denoted on the green cards as SLM plus, but there is no loan price for this split 
grade, and it ee in the loan as only Strict Low Middling * * * the same is 
true for the light spotted grades which go in the loan at the same price as heavy 
spotted cotton for the respective grades. 

Therefore, the Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee recommends that— 

1. A loan price be immediately established for the various split grades, and that 
this price be fixed so as to denote as nearly as possible the actual differences which 
the trade itself puts on these grades. This could be effected in a very short time 
and would result in no confusion in the classing department as they are presently 
denoting these split grades on their reports and grade cards, 


THE SOIL BANK 


We feel that we must preface our remarks concerning the soil bank by saying 
that while the opinions, recommendations, and requests thus far made are not ours 
alone they are also the unanimous beliefs of our associates, contemporaries, col- 
leagues, friends, and acquaintances in the cotton production industry here in 
Alabama. The remarks hereafter made about the soil bank are our personal 
views and opinions and are not made by us as a spokesman of any group or organi- 
zation. 

The soil bank as we understand it to be administered is a es whereby the 
farmer is paid something for doing nothing. We believe that the ‘something for 
nothing” philosophy even though put into effect by an act of Congress is never- 
theless in violation of the laws of nature. We do furthermore believe that as is 
true with all those who continually and repeatedly violate the laws of man and 
God, that all those who consistently violate the laws of nature will eventually 
suffer the consequences. We do not feel that our country can afford the degrad- 
ing, demoralizing, and corrupting consequences wrought by the ill-conceived 
practice of teaching the American people to expect something for nothing whether 
they be farmers, laborers, businessmen or any of our citizens. 

eing an actual dirt farmer who lives close to the soil we feel that there is a 
very positive limit on the account which can be built up in a “soil bank.” We 
know that soil building practices require management and cultivation each and 
every year just the same as does our cotton crop and that is the practice in every 

farming program. However, we know that the virtual renting to the Gov- 
ernment of cropland, seeding it down and abandoning it for the term of the con- 
tract will definitely not build the land in this country beyond the first year or 
two. Rather it will allow the growth of weeds, bushes, sprouts, washes, gulleys, 
and wild and useless vegetation. No better illustration of this point can be found 
than the TVA nursery at Muscle Shoals, Ala. This fine property which was once 
robably the most intensively farmed tract of land in the northern part of Ala- 
fase was seeded to legumes and abandoned at the beginning of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Now after less than 3 years of being in the “soil bank,” so to speak, it is a 

wilderness of johnson grass, sagebrush, weeds, wild sprouts, useless saplings and 
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other noxious growth. The fences are in very bad repair, the irrigation system is 
out of order, the buildings are falling down and in need of painting, the farm 
equipment is obsolete, the soil has leached and needs fertilizing, the labor is all 
gone, the roads are grown over, and the ditches are full of residue. Hours of 
labor, years of time, and thousands of dollars will be required to bring this farm 
back to its former standards of production. 

There is absolutely no way for the soil to have “‘banked-in fertility” a sufficient 
amount to justify even a small part of the expense involved in getting this farm 
back into production, to say nothing of the years of production lost, 

Properly managed, agriculture is a never depleting source of new wealth. To 
abandon for 1 year the creation of agricultural wealth in keeping with the best 
farming and soil conservation practices on a sizable portion of this Nation’s land 
is immoral in this time of world unrest due to the hunger, nakedness, and poverty 
of multitudes of peoples in the United States and foreign countries. 

A much more Godly way of reducing the surpluses would be to increase the 
income and thereby the consumption of the millions of low-income peoples in our 
own United States. The greatest opportunity for economic growth that this whole 
country has is the raising to a fair price the hourly, weekly, monthly, and yearly 
earnings of our southern farm people who have been for years, and are now being 
exploited by cheap farm wages and prices. The wages earned by these farm 
laborers, tenants, family-farmers * * * the people who actually do the work and 
produce the goods is all out of proportion to the wage guaranteed to industria] 
labor by congressional law. You the gentlemen of the Congress of the United 
States have outragously discriminated against these people by legislating a guar- 
anteed minimum wage to everybody in these United States except these farmers, 
In doing this you have increased the costs of all purchased items necessary for 
even the lowest standard of living, and at the same time forbidden the cotton farmer 
from having his income increased accordingly. By so doing you have legislated 
the farmer into an increasingly worsening relative position with each wage increase 
gained by industry and by each price increase imposed on manufactured goods. 

We must not continue to bury our heads in the sand and pretend that these 
people are not being exploited, for the failure to rectify this situation which these 
people have been legislated into by the Congress will be criminal on the part of the 
Congress itself. 

If there were an oversupply of labor in industry the Congress would not think of 
a plan which would determine a fair price for unskilled labor as being $1 per hour, 
then say that they could be paid only 824 cents per hour, for 20 hours instead of 40. 
However, this is exactly what you have done to the southern cotton farmer. 
You have cut his acreage by 50 percent you have reduced his price of cotton to 
82% percent of what is considered a fair price, and by the passage of increased 
minimum wage laws you have increased his cost of living. 

Then to top off all the legislative discrimination you allow the administration to 
discriminate even further against him by offering him cutrate rather than full- 
value payments for participating in Government soil bank and conservation pro- 
grams, by refusing him support prices on many of his products, by initiating 
programs and policies which he can neither understand nor comply with, and by 
imposing penalties for noncompliance all out of line with the damage done. 

Questions to which this committee should seek the answers are: 

1. How much worse would a shortage of food and fiber be than even a 10-year 
surplus? What could be worse than a shortage of food, cotton, or livestock and 
the inflation and hunger resulting? 

2. How much cotton in the COC 5 million bale sale has actually been sold to 
domestic mills? How much more have the exporters sold their rights to? How 
much has been exported to date? 

3. Is it true that the Department of Agriculture is using the technicalities of the 
financial regulations concerning the sale of CCC cotton to keep many good, 
reliable, and financially sound but small cotton merchants from buying CCC 
cotton from them? 

4. In whose hands is this cotton now? How is the department going to police 
the exporting of the substitute cotton with its present staff? 

5. Was the $12 billion limit placed on the Commodity Credit Corporation 
a factor in the determination to dump CCC cotton on the domestic market rather 
than export it exclusively? 

6. Was CCC cotton allowed to go to domestic mills as a concession to their 
complaints about the importing of foreign textiles at reduced prices? 

7. Where is there a place in the soil bank for the farmer whose chief income is 
the sale of his labor through his crops? If the landlords go to the soil bank 
where will tenants and labor go? 
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What country in the history of the civilized world has rewarded its agrarian 
people with bankruptey for producing an abundance of food and fiber? 

Mr. Mautoprn. This concludes our testimony at this time and we 
appreciate your listening to us and hope that the information which 
we have tried to bring you will ultimately be of some value to the small 
cotton farmers of the southeast who are in such great distress right 
now. 

They do not want to put it in the loan. They want to sell for cash. 
I do not know much about grading, but I do know this export program 
is not turning out like we intended, and it has hurt the producer, 
especially if he sells his cotton immediately after it has been ginned. 
We do not blame the cotton mills for buying as cheap as they can, 

Mr. Garuines. Do you have any of your farmers or others who 
would like to be heard today? If so, you can present them later, 
but at this time we would like to recognize a gentleman from Georgia, 
Hon. Paul Brown. We are delighted to have you with us today. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL BROWN, UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM GEORGIA 


Mr. Brown. I am delighted to be here. Of course, I think this 
export program is not turning out like Congress expected it to do. 
Many people in my district are selling their cotton to the ginners, in 
Hart County practically all of them. Ginners have arrangements to 
sell it to the mills immediately. Now, in A they can buy it at around 
24 cents, plus 6 cents, or around 30 cents or 31 cents. These fellows 
cannot sell their cotton to the mills. People this year want to sell 
their cotton as soon as they get it out. 

Mr. Gataines. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. A. W. Todd, Alabama Commissioner of Agriculture is the next 
witness. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. TODD, ALABAMA COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Topp. It is certainly a pleasure to come before you and talk a 
little bit about Alabama. 

I am A. W. Todd, Commissioner of Agriculture and Industries for 
the State of Alabama. I assure you that it is a great pleasure for me 
to appear before this group in behalf of the Alabama cotton and 
peanut farmer. I want particularly to tell you and explain to you 
the plight of the small cotton and peanut farmer in our State. 

Today the economy of the Alabama cotton farmer has reached an 
alltime low. This has happened at a time when we are assured by 
the national administration that the national economy has reached 
an alltime high. As many of you Congressmen know, we are one of 
those States that still receives better than one-third of our farm 
income from the production of cotton, and we must continue to rely 
on cotton income to those farmers who particularly spend most of 
their time growing cotton. 

The situation that the small cotton farmer is in has been brought 
about by the administration’s policies administered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Ezra. Taft Benson.. The administration has reduced 
acreage in my State this year 6 percent and further has reduced parity 
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prices from 90 to 82% percent. These two things coupled together 
have put the Alabama cotton farmer in a serious financial condition. 
Our cotton program has been a confused one since Secretary Benson 
took office, aad: in the last few days this confusion has reached a 
point of saturation when Mr. Benson released 5 million bales of 
Commodity Credit cotton on the market to a few large cotton mer- 
chants. This was done with the understanding that this cotton 
would be shipped overseas. Now we find that it has reached domestic 
markets in our State and in other States of the Nation and this cotton 
has been placed in direct competition with our 1956 cotton crop at 
prices up to $50 per bale below the established Government on 
price. This has completely demoralized and paralyzed the local 
cotton-market system which has for years handled the larger portion 
of our Alabama cotton crop. 

From every section of the State of Alabama small cotton merchants 
are calling upon me to assist them in finding some relief from this 
situation. Warehousemen have reported to me from all sections of 
Alabama that the big cotton merchants are moving stored cotton 
from their warehouses to local domestic users at prices much lower 
than this year’s crop, and this is the market, gentlemen, that has 
been retained and held by our small cotton merchants for many 
years. This has created a condition whereby the mills will not buy 
any 1956 cotton except at depressed prices. 

All of these things have brought about a drastic decrease in farm 
income on the part of the small cotton farmer. The 40 percent 
reduction in cotton acreage in the last 3 years, in addition to the 
17% percent price reduction, means that the Alabama cotton farmer 
is actually receiving less than 33% percent of parity instead of 82% 

ercent of parity, as Mr. Benson would have our American citizens 
lieve. 

We have better than 2,000 small cotton merchants in my State and 
they are reporting to me each day that the cotton is being down- 
graded this year by Federal wears. They further state to me that 
up until now the Federal grade has always been higher than the grade 
set out by the milling companies and private graders but this year it 
is in reverse. The Government is downgrading it to a point where 
it will bring the farmer 2 to 4 cents less if he pools the cotton with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Let me give you a concrete example of one of our Alabama counties. 
This county is Colbert, located in the Tennessee Valley and is one of 
Alabama's cotton-producing counties. In 1949 the acreage allot- 
ment for this county was 47,800 acres, which produced in that year 
32,000 bales of cotton, which brought the farmers in that county 
$5,446,460. Now, after 3 years of this administration, Colbert 
County is allotted only 22,000 acres and will produce this year only 
15,000 bales of cotton, which will bring the farmers in that county 
$2,500,000. You can readily see that the drastic acreage reduction, 
coupled with the administration’s price reduction, has caused the 
Colbert County farmers to lose almost $3 million per year, which has 
not been replaced by any source of new farm income. As a result of 
all of these happenings, one-third of the farmers in this county have 
been driven off the soil and the remaining farmers can expect only a 
bare existence. > adage 

We have many other counties in the State of Alabama in similar 
condition. A further example of the extreme hardship imposed 
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upon Alabama farmers in Lawrence County, where 88 percent of the 
people are employed in the production of cotton and 91 percent of all 
people in the county dine on cotton as their only source of income. 
A few months ago, the State Welfare Department reported that out 
of a total population of 28,000 people in Lawrence County, 17,000 
were receiving help from the State welfare department in some form. 

From the above statements and figures I have given you, you can 
readily see the cotton farmer’s economic situation in my State. I say 
to you gentlemen that Mr. Benson is creating slum areas in our rural 
communities in Alabama and we fully believe in our State that he has 
a planned program to make third-class citizens out of our farmers, to 
weaken our influence across the Nation; and, not only that, but he 
has a planned program to destroy the whole agricultural economy of 
our State. And let me say to you gentlemen that if it had not been 
for new industry moving into our State, due to the large amount of 
natural resources which we have, our entire economy would have been 
destroyed. 

Now, for a few moments in closing, I would like to discuss with you 
the peanut-market situation in our State. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation has ordered an increase in the size of the openings to 
allow approximately 5 percent more of the small peanuts to pass 
through the screens. This reduces the amount of sound, mature 


kernels in the lot; therefore it reduces the price on the entire lot to 
the farmer. This, in my opinion, is used exactly like the Federal 
grading on cotton, reducing the quality and staple in order to reduce 
the mcome to the southern farmers. Many of our peanut farmers 
have called me explaining this to me. People in my department re- 


rt to me that they have discussed this with CCC officials and the 

ederal grading bureau and they have been informed that this in- 
formation has been handed down from higher up and that there is 
nothing that can be done about it. 

Gentlemen, I hope that this is another thing that you will look into 
in your investigation of marketing cotton and peanuts in our State. 
I know that you are much wiser than I am and have the ability to 
We action as this by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

t me again thank you for the opportunity of appearing before 
this subcommittee. 

I hope that my report to the members of the subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee will help them curb the action of 
~ administration and increase farm income to our farmers in Ala- 

ama. 

We derive more than 30 percent of our income from cotton and, as 
I talked to you last spring about what is happening to our cotton 
farmers—last year we had a bumper crop, and our farmers were able 
to stay on top, with an income of about $150 million. This year it 
is going to be about $100 million. Certainly it has hurt those farmers 
who have small acreage, and here is the way it has hurt, not only by 
reducing per bale, but reducing parity to 82% percent. This is 
creating “slum areas’ out of our Alabama rural communities. In 
Lauderdale County the allotment was cut from 38,401 acres in 1954 
to 28,738 in 1956. Such drastic cuts, along with downgrading, will 
put the farmers and their families on the ‘‘welfare rolls.””’ They just 
cannot make a living for themselves and their families. 

Another thing is happening, cotton merchants are calling me from 
allover Alabama. I had a call from Sylacauga from a local merchant, 
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and he has placed in the last 15 years 95 percent of his cotton with 5 
local mills, and he teld me Anderson & Clayton has already moved 
cotton out of his warehouse to those local mills, and they have told 
him they will not need any of the 1956 crop. 

As a result of all this, we have 1 of the leading agricultural colleges 
graduating 400 or 500 this year. Less than 75 percent go back to 
the farm. 

I hate to see a program go on that will make third-class citizens 
out of our farmers. 

I know you gentlemen know much more about the Federal end 
than I do, but 1 do know we are in a terrible position relative to our 
cotton farmers. This is serious, and is becoming more serious each 
year. 

Mr. Grant. It is nice to have you over today. You did not 
mention what I would particularly like to know. I have had some 
complaints about undergrading of cotton. We have, in fact, have 
had many complaints. We understand that in the area of Mont- 
gomery cotton is being downgraded. Up to this year they could sell 
cotton to the local consumer and take February grading on it, but 
this year it is just the reverse. Birmingham, however, is rather 
consistent. 

Mr. Poacs. What is the remedy for this situation you describe? 

Mr. Topp. Our farmers do not mind work. We need some acreage. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think it would do any good to wipe out acreage 
control? 

Mr. Topp. I certainly think we can increase acreage. I am not 
disturbed about surpluses. 

Mr. Poacr. Won’t we have a 4-year supply very shortly if we wipe 
out all controls? 

Mr. Topp. I would rather see a 4- or 5-year supply than to see my 
farmers and their children go hungry. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Let me ask. Do you think the people from New 
York and Chicago, who, after all, pay the big end of this tax bill, 
would permit this? 

Mr. Topp. I do not think they will, and you know why—they do 
not understand our problem. 

You offer the soil bank as a solution. Well, my State will lose more 
dollars than the total soil bank pays. The soil bank does not help the 
cotton farmer; it is supposed to take care of the Corn Belt. 

Mr. Aspernetauy. Is there very much interest among the average 
cotton farmers in Alabama in putting their cotton acreage into the 
soil bank? 

Mr. Topp. Not very much. I own land. I rented 1.8 acres to them 
because nobody would work it. Some farmers who could not get their 
land worked rented it to the new program, but there is not very much 
interest init. They all say they must work what acreage they San to 
make a living. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose the average farmer, whose economy is 
maintained with the wh of cotton, which requires a considera- 
ble amount of money, puts all his soil into the cotton acreage, what 
would it do to the community? 

Mr. Topp. It would kill all the local merchants, warehouses, 
ginners, fertilizer plants, and all the other little businesses who supply 
the needs of the cotton farmer. It would actually put people in allied 
business on relief. 
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Mr. Apgernetuy. There used to be some criticism of WPA, but at 
least WPA workers were required to hold thin shovels, but under the 
soil bank they can sit on the porch in a rocker and wait for the mail- 
man to bring the checks to their door. 

Mr. Topp. If it had not been for our natural resources, and the 
bringing in of new industry, our State would be gone. Cotton farmers 
are working in industry all over Alabama. 

Mr. Garutnes. The Chair recognizes Mr. Bowles. 


STATEMENT OF MR. BOWLES OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Bowes. My remarks will be limited entirely to the soil bank. 
As a beginning, on August 28, 1956, at Battle Creek, Secretary Benson 
made this statement: 

It is a program under which farmers can take out of production acres that are 
not needed in production right now, while protected by Government payments 
against loss of income. 

Gentlemen, the pitiful part of the cotton farmer’s situation is that 
protection from further loss of income is not what he needs. He needs 
and must be restored to his former income position. Today every 
cotton farmer in the State of Alabama has suffered a 75 percent 
income reduction even though his allotment reduction has only been 
about 35 percent. The difference has been caused from the effect of 
allotment plus reduction in price of cotton, and reduction of price of 
seed plus an increase in the cost of producing cotton. 

Protection from loss of income based upon the farmer’s 1956 income 
is absurd when we look at these facts. In the same speech Mr. 
Benson said: 

The average investment per worker in the farms of this country is more than 


$14,000. The average investment for workers in manufacturing industries is a 
little over $12,000. 


I am sure these figures come from his Department of Agriculture 
because in a separate report they finish the statement by adding: 
The per capita income for farm workers in 1955 on this $14,000 per capita invest- 
ment was approximately $600, while the per capita income for industrial workers 
on this $12,000 per worker investment was almost $2,000, 

Gentlemen, the whole truth is that the farmer and his worker does 
not need to be protected on the basis of $600 income per worker, he 
needs to be brought up to the $2,000 per head income of the industrial 
worker. This is where the soil bank fails. It does not attempt to 
recognize the tremendous capital investment in the Nation’s cotton 
and farm economy, nor does it attempt to guarantee a fair and 
equitable or parity income thereon. The soil bank has reeognized 
and endorsed farm per capita income of $600 per year and guaranteed 
its perpetuation. In 1951 per capita farm income stood at $990 while 
industrial per capita income stood at about $1,500. What farmers 
need is to be restored in some manner to our former income level. 

Mr. Todd answered Congressman Abernethy earlier, the people in 
charge do not understand the farm problem. 

I add, the thinking of the people of the United States, in Chicago, 
New York, and Washington, is based to a great extent on the thinking 
of our national planners and editorial comment. Quoting from Time 
magazine, dated September 17, 1956—here is an article, outlined in 
black, headed “The Cotton Surplus’’: 
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Cotton economists are convinced that the marginal farmer must get out of 
eotton to make way for the big mechanized producer, who can farm vast tracts 
of land on the Texas plains, California’s well-irrigated valleys, and on Mississippi's 
rich delta lands—and do it at such a low cost that he can compete, without 
Government subsidies, with both synthetic fibers and foreign cotton. 

They seem undoubtedly to be thinking of the soil bank. We are 
to be paid the soil-bank price of 15 cents a pound, it makes no difference 
as to grade middling—on dog bed the price is 15 cents. We make 
high quality cotton in the South, all of which is greatly sought after in 
world markets. I believe quality of product should he considered in 
the payment of cotton under the soil-bank program. It is considered 
in the CCC loan program. 

I am informed by a reliable source that one man came to Atlanta 
and spent 2 months regrading CCC cotton, and said that he could 
tell a bale of north Alabama cotton by the way it looked and felt. 

Mr. Grant. How far north are you going to put that cotton? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Bowtes. Giles County, Tenn., your home county falls into 
this category. 

For the last 6 or 7 years, I have had Federal agents on my farm 
testing soil, and telling me I have class No. 1 land, and telling me 
that my land in Alabama is equal in value to land in Delaware, 
Wisconsin, and any other State in the Union. Yet, below is listed 
the annual rental the ASC will pay you for conservation acreage under 
the soil bank. Kentucky, North Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Virginia, Tennessee, $10. Arkansas, Ohio, and South Carolina, $9 an 
acre. Alabama, Florida, and Georgia, $8 an acre. 

If the land I take out of production is class No. 1 land—and on a 
standard ruler which the soil-conservation men have been using, my 
land is worth $10, for it is just as good as land in any other States. 
I am not saying the other fellow is getting too much, but I do think 
we are being discriminated against. 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask if those figures are just straight across the 
board or average. 

Mr. Bow tes. Average. And if the average is $8 in Alabama, then 
you have put a millstone around the neck of a drowning man. 

Mr. Poace. State averages are millstones. Certain States have a 

eat deal more thin land than others. Arkansas has some of the 
finest land in the United States, and yet there are districts in Arkansas 
that probably do not have 160 acres of good land in them, and the 
average in Arkansas, therefore, is going to be rather low. Do you 
think we ought to see to it that your State has as large an average as 
any other? 

r. Bowes. No, sir. But I do say that discrimination exists. 

Mr. Poace. The average price of cotton in the State of Texas is 
2 cents per pound less than in Alabama. You grow better cotton 
than we do. Do you think we ought to have the evaluation brought 
up because we grow short staple cotton? I do not think we should 
get as much for it. Do you think we can justify to your thinking that 
our 13/16 cotton soeid bring as much as your 32? It cannot bring 
as much, but the place I fall out with you is at the beginning. If the 
Department gets out some instructions that they should not pay as 
much in Alabama as in other States, but say the average in Alabama 
is not going to be as high as somewhere else, I do not think as high as 
in Illinois, which sells for more. 
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Mr. Bowuzs. I have not said that. On class No. 1 land, it should 
be of equal value without regard to State line or politica! affiliation. 

Mr. Poace. I agree entirely, but nothing you read to 1s, and I 
understand all you read shows what the value will figure out. 

Mr. Bow ss. I don’t know. I have not seen an official statement 
of ASC as to what the soil bank will do in 1957. All I know has been 
newspaper talk—a program that has been passed to us in a very 
haphazard manner. We cannot make a contract for next year’s crop 
because we cannot get information as to what the soil bank actually 
is. If it is going to pay somebody to sit on the porch and wait for 
a check, then the landowner is going to do it, not the tenant. 

One further thing I would like to emphasize is this. If you shut 
down the production of cotton at its source on the farms, you will 
immediately destroy not only investment in farms—you will break 
your ginner, your general merchants and your cotton brokers. They 
do not have a soil Fan to protect them from loss of income. 

Here is a press release I would like to read to you: 

It should be pointed out now to the Nation that the Southern cotton farmers 
will lose this year over $400 million compared to what they got in 1955 because of 
lowering of support price, and the reduction of acreage. The cotton crop at the 
90 percent of parity in 1955 had a value of $2.3 billion with the loan support 
reduced this year to 82% percent, it will have a value estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of $1.9 billion. This represents a loss of $409 million to 
cotton farmers, which exceeds by more than 100 percent the total of all the 
soil-bank appropriation. 

Mr. McMiuan. My life has been made miserable by the farmers 
who have been to Columbia on an invitation of ASC as to putting in 
wheat, and when they got there they were advised that the money 
was all gone—that none was available. 

Mr. Bowtes. We have not begun. So far, we have had no infor- 
mation concerning the 1957 program. God forbid such a thing 
happening in Alabama to our farmers. 

r. McMiiian. I understand all these funds were exhausted 
within 2 weeks after they got there. 

Mr. Bowes. You must be 2 weeks or a month ahead of us, because 
so far we have had no information on allotted funds, only newspaper 
talk, and upon administration ballyhoo about the protection of further 
loss of income. 

, a McMuiuuan. There is no limitation to these funds of our soil 
ank. 

Mr. Garutnes. None in the law. 

Mr. Bowuzs. Again from Benson’s speech of August 28, 1956, at 
Battle Creek: 

Our objective—under the soil bank—is a prosperous, expanding, and free 
agriculture. 

Does this mean the continuing of a $600 per year per capita income for 
farmers? If so, the small Alabama cotton farmer is our new for- 
gotten man, soil bank or no soil bank. 

Mr. Garuines. We will now appreciate it if Mr. H. L. Wingate, 
Georgia Farm Bureau president, will come forward. 
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Mr. Wineare. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Personally, I want to thank your committee for coming to Atlanta, 
and I do want to express my deep appreciation to this committee for 
the grand job they did in helping write the farm program, even though 
it was vetoed. I must say had it not been for this committee we 
would not have had it, and I appreciate the job you have done. 

I am going to try to be as brief as I can, for we have more witnesses 
we wish to appear before you. 

I began to receive a world of complaints about 4 weeks ago on 
cotton grading. Of course, you will have some of these each year, 
but it got so bad I began checking myself. There was more com- 
plaints in about 2 weeks than I had ever had in all the rest of the time 
together, and I, therefore, thought there must be something to it. 

I checked, and found farmers were getting their cotton graded, and 
it was being graded lower than they thought it should be, and they 
were turning around and selling it for more than it was graded for. 
This is the thing Mr. Pilcher is talking about, and I do not think they 
can be perfect on grading, but I do think it can be balanced off. 

I think, too, we should consider the split grading. Definitely, 
something should be done. I am going to leave it at that, as the 
gentlemen following me will testify as to how they have found it in 
their section. 

Now, before I leave you, here is one of the things that has been 
called to my attention. A farmer states that he puts 2 bales of cotton 
on a truck, picked by the same people, ginned at the same gin, takes 
it in, and 1 bale grades Strict Middling and the other grades Strict 
Middling Light Spotted. The difference in price of this cotton is 
approximately $18 per bale. I could mention many instances where 
farmers have complaints like this, but I want to move on, and give 
others a chance to talk. 

I want to say a little ahout cotton that is being sold into domestic 
channels that is sold for export where they are given 12 months to 
get it out of the country. 

Mr. Poace. I am very much interested to know how this would 
hurt the farmers. I will grant you that this cotton has got to go out, 
or somebody will go broke. 

Mr. Winaate. But what they have done is this—they have been 
allowed to sell this cotton into domestic channels, and the farmers 
claim they cannot sell their new crop, as there is no demand, since 
they found the mills already contracted for most requirements from 
big shippers that had bought Government acquired cotton. They do 
not have the setup to put it in the loan, and it is necessary to sell even 
though they get only what they could borrow on it. In the Pagienin 
the buyer paid more, but after the thing developed, they droppe 
down to a point where they will give him less, and if inconvenient to 
get into the loan, they will sell it for less. Possibly the cotton is 
going out, but I cannot see why they should give them 12 months to 
change grade. 

I think I can also say it is costing the Government the cost of putting 
this cotton in and out of the loan at $8 or $10. Because if the cotton 
moves without ever going into the loan, we would save this expense, 
and this expense will ultimately fall on the taxpayer. 
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Here is another matter I hope you will look into when you get 
back to Washington. I have reports, and I believe there is something 
to them, and I believe they are worth investigating. This cotton 
that is being sold to the exporters and being sold elsewhere. Naturally, 
they have the privilege of regrading that cotton. Now, the informa- 
tion I have is that the Government owns a lot of this cotton, and is 
having to pay 1 cent, sometimes 2 or 3 cents, back to the buyers on 
this because of the old grading. Now, what I think we should check 
into is this—are the graders themselves arbitrary with these buyers, 
or are they going through the proper channels, the Arbitration Board? 
And when these gentlemen buy this cotton if they cannot agree upon 
the grade, then this should go before the arbitration board. I think 
we should find out who has exported cotton, and how much. The 
thing just does not look right— it looks like they are taking care of 
the big fellows only. This information came to me very reliably, 
— the word was passed down to the graders to tighten down on 

ades. 
ian Grant. Now about this arbitration board—when the samples 
of cotton go before them, do you know whether or not they go ahead 
and class it without knowing what has been previously classed? 

Mr. Winaate. No; I will tell you the way it is handled. When 
the bale of cotton is sampled at the gin or elsewhere, they take 
2 a and send 1 in, which is tagged and marked if you need it 
to go before the arbitration board. 

Mr. Grant. Do they have notice of what the Government has 
previously graded it? 

Mr. Wineate. I do not know, but my point is that this should be 
handled through the proper channels. 

Mr. Bass. It is your opinion that this downgrading is widespread? 

Mr. Wrnaate. I cannot say, but everywhere I have had this in- 
formation from they complain that practically all cotton is being 
downgraded. 

Mr. Grant. Do you have that from both Alabama and Georgia? 

Mr. Wineaate. That I do not know. 

Mr. Bass. In your experience, has this existed in prior years? 

Mr. Winaarte. I have had more complaints in about a week than 
all the other time. 

Mr. Bass. And they were general complaints. 

Mr. Wineate. We have been running for years with this grading 
system, and that is the point I hope you will look into. I want to 
know whether they will go before this board, or let the graders be 
arbitrators and graders as well. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. You stated a moment ago that you had informa- 
tion from a reliable source that the word had been passed for them 
to downgrade the cotton. 

Mr. Winearte. To tighten down. 

Mr. Ausertr. Will you divulge that source. 

Mr. Winearte. I will in confidence, not in public. 

Mr. Bass. Is this person connected with the Department of Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. Wineaate. Let me talk to you later. I would let you chop 
my head off before I would give that tip away. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I read another statement the other day which 
also said it came from a reliable source, but they did not, give the 
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source, that the graders in the Government classing office had been 
told to grade 1,000 bales of cotton every day, 1,000 bales per day, as 
well as to perform certain clerical details. 

Mr. Wineare. I still state the information I had was from a 
reliable source. 

Mr. Grant. Is it not a fact that the majority of the graders have 
not had the regular experience that cotton Laven have had? 

Mr. Wrneare. I could not say that is a fact, but I have heard it. 

I would like to move now, right in connection with the present 
setup. As you know, cotton is off $15 on the program we are operat- 
ing now. ‘The farmer has no chance to sell, and that is costing him. 
With no split grade, the farmer sells it for maybe $5 a bale less than 
the $13 for Spot or Middling, and there he has lost $8 a bale. This 
is the point I want to stress. 

Now let me say something about the soil bank. 

Mr. Poacr. May we interject something about this grading before 
you discuss that. I am sure in the Southwest we are suffering a great 
deal more by reason of the rm of the CCC in considering all spotted 
cotton to be heavy spots than we are in the actual grading itself, be- 
cause I get 10 te of cotton classed Strict Middling, and I feel it 
should be white cotton. The trade would not make but a few dollars 
a bale. I do not know the exact amount it varies, but a few dollars’ 
difference between the light spot and heavy; but, if I have to put that 
cotton in the loan, the loan company gives me no more than if it were 
heavy spotted. Then is it not true that the cotton buyer, who knows 
I had light spot, comes around and has a discount of $5 in that cotton, 
He has done pretty well, and neither the Government nor the farmer 
has been helped. Now that, to my mind, is much more serious than 
the grading itself. Congress tried to do something (bill H. R. 10875) 
which gave the present ies bill, and into this we wrote: 

In considering the cotton provision of the bill, the committee discussed the 
matter of loans on export cotton. It is aware that the CCC has refused in the 
past to reflect the normal trade differential between light and heavy spotted 
cotton, although the Secretary has complete authority to establish such differ- 
entials in the local program. The committee has proposed no legislation on this 
matter because it assumes that the CCC will exercise its existing authority in 
future cotton loan programs, and establish a proper differential between light and 
av spotted cotton. It is the desire and intent of the committee that this be 

one. 

Mr. Wineate. I hope I stressed when I started what I think is our 
biggest trouble, and that is this export cotton. I am not saying it 
has been graded down, but we have had more of this type cotton this 
year than I have ever experienced. 

Mr. Poagr. You people in the Southeast have not realized the 
importance of the policy of Government in this export cotton, because 
normally you have not had the volume we have had in the Southwest, 
We normally run as high as 40 percent export cotton, which makes a 
tremendous penalty to us. We do not save the taxpayers a penny, 
we simply penalize the farmers and enable cotton buyers to pick up 
a big windfall. This is a perfectly asinine procedure on the part of 
the Government, as we see it. The Congress adopted this report. 
This thinking is with the bill that is now the law. 

Mr. Wineate. We appreciate your doing this. As I stated’ pre- 
viously, none of us know anything about the soil bank yet. I su 
ported it, the AFB worked on the soil bank. Actually, to my think- 
ing, Benson and Eisenhower killed the bill the year before. 
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Mr. Bass.; That may be right. I think it is a dangerous thing. 

Mr. Winears. Let me say again what the small farmer needs is a 
better price for other commodities other than a few acres of peanuts, 
rice, and so forth. What he needs is a fair price for hogs, cattle, and 
anything he can grow on that farm. If through this soil bank we 
can take 40 to 50 million acres out of cultivation, we will still be right 
at the bottom with the small farmers we have. 

Mr. ALBERT. I suppose you are presuming that the only ones that 
will be helped will be the big farmers. 

Mr. Wineate. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You think then that cotton is going into the soil 
bank only if the farmer is living in town. When he puts it in the 
soil bank, is he not going to take out of the economy of the com- 
munity the difference in dollars of what he gets from the soil bank 
and the cost of producing the crop? 

Mr. Wineate. This will take it out of the economy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I agree, and there is a point in what I said in 
comparing the WPA and the soil bank. ([Laughter.] 

r. WinGate. I know I have taken up too much of your time, but 
you asked about the wheat in Georgia. On the second day after 
they opened up, we got complaints—regardless of how large or how 
small the acreage—that they were already oversubscribed. Every 
county I have heard from did not have sufficient funds. 

Mr. Bass. This is unusual. All they want, and all they ask for 
they are supposed to get. There is no limited funds in the program. 

Mr. Poacs. No shortage of funds in Indiana and Iowa. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. Winaate. This is not political with me, gentlemen, I am 
troubled about it. However, this soil bank has been used as a political 
deal this year. We all know it has been because they are paying the 
corn fellows around 60 percent—we have wheat, but no corn. We 
cotton fellows get about 43 percent, and on peanuts about 23 percent. 
The further south you come, the worse it gets. You know the corn 
situation in the Midwest. They were given enough increase in 
acreage to grow all they want. 

Mr. Poacs. I know they do not sell corn acreage back—they clip 
oats and put it back in cornland. Up there, less than a month ago, 
they were clipping oats, and putting it in as cornland, and this is 
perfect] baal. 

rncate. If those midwestern farmers overplant, they are 
not penalized like we are down here. 

I will close with this on that wheat deal. I called the Secretary 
last Wednesday, and filed a complaint with him on this first-come- 
first-served basis. ‘There is not a county you have heard from where 
the first two men got all they wanted, and the others did not get any, 
as they were left out. For instance in Lee and Jefferson Counties, 
two of the largest wheat growing counties, the morning they opened 
up, the first to come were the first to be served, and before the line 
got through they did not have enough to take care of them. 

Mr. AuBert. Did these people just go in and ask for it with no 
contract? 

Mr, Wrineare. I am speaking of this 1957 fall crop. They are 
signed up for it now, and still it is first come, first served. 

Mr. Poags. There is no need for this. We have about one-fourth 
of a billion to spend this year, and we have authorized three times 
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that much for 1957. They cannot say they do not have sufficient 
money to pay wheat farmers in Georgia and South Carolina. They 
are saying they divided it up, but the law does not say one word 
about dividing it by States. It suggests the limits that can be spent 
on each crop, but we realize we would not get it all taken up with 
any one crop. 

fr. Wineatse. We know if they do not take it out, it will come 
back to the State. If the State does not use it, it will be prorated 
back to other States. You have a serious problem in this, and I 
request that you look into it. 

Mr. Brown. What is the difference between wheat grown for 
commercial purposes and for home consumption? 

Mr. Winaate. They can lease that, but that which is grown for 
home use they cannot lease, as yet. 

Mr. Brown. In my district not over one-third were accommo- 
dated. The men then called out “The money is gone.” 

Mr. Wine@ate. Probably some more will be taken care of, but this 
will not do the job. I think you should check and see if all cannot be 
protected. 

Mr. Bass. We ought to have sufficient money to take care of 
everyone. There were no strings on this money. They could have 
gotten 19 billion if we had wanted it. Next year (after election) it 
may be a different situation. 

Mr. Winaarte. I do appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
you. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you, Mr. Wingate. Do you have other 
witnesses from various sections of Georgia? 

Mr. Winaarte. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Lamb. Mr. Lamb, we will be glad to hear 


from you. 
STATEMENT OF MR. LAMB OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Lams. I have been in the ginning business for years. From 
every: bale that comes in, we cut two samples, sending one to the 
grading office, and keeping one. Every bale of cotton that has been 
in our warehouse has had Government classification. In the past, 
you could never sell cotton on Government grades, but now they say 
the Government is nearer right than they have ever been. Of the 
first 500 bales of cotton we bought this year, the following is true: 
Of 100 bales, 40 were graded middling and better—we sold 66 for 
middling and better; of 99 bales, 41 were graded middling and 
better—we sold 79 for middling and better; of 100 bales, 58 were 
graded middling and better—we sold 94 for aenaling and better. 

Mr. Ausert. Did you have a single case where the Government 
upgraded it? 

Mr. Lams. No. And here are two other cases: Of 100 bales, 62 
were graded middling and better, and we sold 89 for middling and 
better; of 100 bales, 58 were graded middling and better, and we sold 
98 for middling and better: 

Mr. Ausert. In other words, you sold it at a better grade than 
the Government put on it. 

Mr. Lams. Yes, and we have never been able to do that in the 
past, and Washington has evidently told someone to tighten up. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Did you have the same graders in 1956? 
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Mr. Lams. We are graded out of the Atlanta office. There may 
have been some change in personnel. 

The primary trouble is export cotton. As Mr. Poage has talked 
about, [ went to the Department of Agriculture’s grading school last 
year, and their instructions were to never open up a sample hunting for 
spots. This year they are putting on a strong spotlight trying to 
find light spots. You may find some, but they are negligible. 

Mr. Bass. Take a look at these samples. 

Mr. Lams. They cannot be classed under this light. 

Mr. Grant. This must have been graded by kerosene light. 
{[Laughter.] 

Pre Lams. That is my opinion of the way cotton is being graded 
this year. 

Mr. Bass. You are of the opinon that there is a definite attempt 
to downgrade cotton. 

Mr. Lams. In my opinion cotton is being downgraded much more 
than in the past. 

Mr. Bass. In your opinion, there is a movement to downgrade it. 

Mr. Lams. Apparently there have been some instructions coming 
down the line. 

Now as to the export program. I think the idea of exporting 
4,500,000 to 5,000,000 bales is good. It should have been exported 
before now, but I have had no one tell me how a farmer could derive 
any benefit from substitution. Anderson and Clayton have been 
selling cotton at 34 cents at the mill, while middling inch cotton will go 
on the market at Omega for 33.4 cents, so it is impossible for that cotton 
to be bought, pay a middle man, and give freight. 

Mr. Garuines. It was our intention to move this cotton into export 
channels immediately. It was our purpose to sell to the exporter, who 
would move this cotton to, say, New Orleans, and on to Belgium or 
some other foreign country, without having to deliver specific bales 
from CCC stocks. 

Mr. Lams. I will say your intentions have been very badly abused. 

Mr. Grant. Do you think 1-year limitation has been the cause of it? 

Mr. Lams. I see no reason for the substitution clause at all. 

In 1954 we put probably less than 200 bales under Government loan; 
that was less than 10 percent. We have put about 40 percent of the 
cotton this year in the loan in spite of the downgrade. 

Mr. AuBert. That does not tie in with what you said. I under- 
aoe you were selling about 98 percent of your cotton at prices above 
the loan. 

Mr. Lams. I quoted you the grades on 500 bales of cotton. I did not 
say that was in relation to the cotton we have handled at all. We, as 

inners, operate our cotton buying end of it, hoping to break even. 

r. Pilcher is in the same business, and we hope to make our primary 
interest to get more money for the farmer. 

When you run down in our section, you will find we have some of the 
first cotton. We usually have a fair demand from the mills. This 
year we have not had that, due to the fact that the mills have gotten 
what they wanted. CCC has sold 900 bales—there have been about 
three shipments to ports and the balance went direct to the mills. I 
think you can see where that is breaking down, and forcing most of 
this back into the loan. 

Mr. Ausert. And you have been grading cotton for years to go into 
the loan. 
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Mr. Lams. I have ginned cotton, and I have pressed cotton to be 
put under cotton producers’ loan, and cotton producers will turn down 
that which is not Government graded finally. 

Mr. Grant. Would you feel as free on grading? 

Mr. Lams. No, if there was any doubt in my mind, I will just say 
I will give you 34 cents. 

Mr. AperNetuy. I am not clear on your statement. You originally 
testified that after this cotton had been graded, you sold 95 or 98 per- 
cent at a higher price and at a higher grade, and a higher quality than 
if you had put it into the loan under Government grades, which would 
indicate there was a deliberate downgrade. But later you state 40 
percent ginned was going into the market. 

Mr. Lams. We will mail these samples daily to the grading office. 
Tt takes 4 or 6 days to hear from them. A farmer will come in with 
15 or 20 bales, and wants to sell it, so I have looked at the samples and 
gone ahead and paid the farmer. In 40 percent of the instances the 
grading was above that which you could fixe it. 

Mr. ApEeRNETHY. Was this point made clear when you gave infor- 
mation about the bales you sold. 

Mr. Lams. That was only on 500 bales. 

Mr. AperNetHy. That was given as an indication of undergrading 
of cotton throughout Georgia. 

Mr. Lamp. It is actually a matter of record on the 500 bales. 

Mr. Ausert. In how many cases have you sold cotton that you 
paid for a grade that was higher than the Government sent back? 

Mr. Lams. This 500 bales is all I have a record on. 

Mr. AutBerT. You do not know of a single instance where someone 
has come in and bought at a lower grade. 

Mr. Lamps. No. 

Mr. AserNnetuy. Forty percent of all cotton ginned by you has 
gone into the loan? 

Mr. Lams. No; half in the warehouse, and the other has moved 
about 40 percent into loan and 40 percent into trade. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Your name is Lamb? 

Mr. Lams. Yes, it is. 

Mr. AnerNnetuy. Is it your opinion that there is a general down- 
grading of Georgia cotton this year? 

Mr. Lams. It is my opinion that cotton is vies Pg tighter. 

Mr. Asurnertay. If that is true, why is the usual percentage going 
into the loan? 

Mr. Lamps. For the reason that the price is so cheap. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The usual percentage is going into the loan even 
when the buyers contend it has been undergraded? 

Mr. Lamps. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think you will find this year you are putting in a 
rey ew than in previous years. 

r. Lams. Any time we could pay more than the farmer could 
borrow, less cotton went into the loan. 

Mr. Poaas. In short, I know the loan has been reduced to 82% per- 
cent instead of 90 percent; consequently, the loan is not as attractive 
as it was. 

Mr. Lamp. If you did not have this substitution clause, the mills 
would have bought it. 
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Mr. Bass. You mean the reason it is not being sold into the loan 
now is the exporter will sell the cotton at the place where it is, and 
under the substitution clause not buy it out of the market. 

Mr. Lams. I do not know too much about this export business. If 
he comes in and buys say 1,000 bales, under the substitution clause, he 
does not: have to export any particular kind of cotton. 

Mr. Bass. He can export 1,000 bales of any kind of cotton. 

Mr. Lams. He can go to Texas and buy cheaper grades and export it. 

Mr. Gatuines. He has to export approximately the same type of 
cotton. 

Mr. Bass. Testimony shows they are delaying buying; they are 
letting it go in loan and taking it out of CCC. 

Mr. Gatuines. We have a letter from Farmers Bonded Warehouse, 
Americus, Ga., addressed to Hon. E. L, Forrester; which we wish made 
part of the record at this point, without objection. Also a telegram 
addressed to Mr. Ed Mauldin, signed C. Sheltonk, Alabama Cotton 
Hardship Committee, which I would like to have made part of the 
record at this point, without objection. Also, we have a telegram from 
Richard H. Parker, Florence, Ala., which I would like to have made 
part of the record at this point without objection. We also have a 
telegram from Hon. Prince i Preston to the effect that he was unable 
to be with us because of illness of the family. I would also like to 
have this made part of the record, without objection. We also have 
a wire addasned. to Hon. A. W. Todd, commissioner of agriculture 
from Alabama, signed by H. A. Parker, which I would like to have 
made part of the record at this point without objection. 

Mr. McMiuuan. I have here several letters from South Carolina 
which I would like to have made part of the record at this point, with- 
out objection. 

(The data referred to above is as follows: ) 


Farmers Bonpep WAREHOUSE, 
Americus, Ga,, September 14, 1956. 
Hon. E. L. Forrester, 
Congressman, Third District, Americus, Ga. 

Dear Mr. Forrester: We are writing you in regard to what we think may be 
Government downgrading of farmers’ cotton that goes in the Government loan. 
As you know, there is no market for any cotton due to Government loan and 
Government sales program of old cotton, and, therefore, all cotton must go into 
the loan at the grade that the Government grades it. 

Our farmer customers are complaining about this grading, and we are having 
more trouble this year than in any year in the past 20 years that we have been 
in the warehouse business. 

We have particularly had difficulty with the following example: A farmer 
customer will bring us 2 bales of cotton that were ginned from the same truck, 
1 bale es Strict oe and the other grades Strict Middling Light Spotted. 
The difference in price of this cotton is approximately $18 per bale, and if we had 
an 2 market on which to sell this cotton we could get as much for one as we 
could the other because we have failed to note as much spotted cotton in our 
sample room as the Government graders have classed on our classification sheet. 

e would appreciate it if you would investigate this fully and let us know what 
you can find out about this situation. 
ours very truly, 
E. E. Sumprrorp, Manager. 


84274—57——-4 
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Decatur, Aua., Seplember 17, 1956. 
Ep MAUvLDIN, 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta: 


In the September 17, 1956, issue of one of your national magazines, New Hope 
for Permanent Cure, we quote: “That the marginal farmer must get out of 
cotton to make way for the big mechanized producer.” This your magazine 
suggests by inference is the elimination of the family-size cotton farm. This.in 
our section would create economic disaster, destroying the hometown cotton 
merchant, ginner, warehouseman, farm laborer, and owners of the family-size 
cotton farms. Since you have suggested the elimination of the family-size cotton 
farm, you, we are sure, have a solution for this change. The Alabama Cotton 
Hardship Committee has spent hours in search for such a solution. May we ask 
that you come to Decatur and explain this solution to these family-size cotton 
farmers, who need your help and allow us to present some of the problems as we 
have felt them. The Cotton Subcommittee of the House Agricultural Committee 
is holding a hearing in Atlanta today. We are asking the chairman of this com- 
mittee, Congressman E. C. Gathings, of Arkansas, to grant you time to explain 

our solutions for the elimination of the family-size cotton farm, at a hearing in 
ashington, at a date you will be advised of when set. We thank you for your 
interest in cotton and await your suggested changes. 


ALABAMA Cotton Harpssie ComMMITTER, 
Barrett C. SHELTONK. 


Fiorence, Aua., September 17, 1956, 
Epwarp F, MAULDIN, 
Cotton Hardship Committee, 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.: 


Consider substitution clause unfair to small merchants. Heartily endorse 
your protest. 
Ricuarp H, Parker, Cotton Merchant. 


Stratessoro, Ga., September 17, 1956. 
Congressman E. C. GATHINGs, 
Care Cotton Hearings, held Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.: 


Due to illness in family am unable to attend hearings. Wish to advise that 
warehousemen throughout my district are of opinion there has been improper 
grading and downgrading of current crop of cotton. Your hearings are of great 
importance to Georgia farmers and I deeply appreciate your committee’s presence 
in Atlanta. 

Prince H. Preston, 
Member of Congress. 


Syitacauaa, Axa., September 16, 1956. 
Hon. A. W. Topp, 
Commissioner of Agriculture from Alabama, 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.: 


Small cotton merchants in South practically out of business due to Secretary 
Benson’s program of allowing big exporters substitute cotton. When season 
opened we found cotton mills already contracted for most of requirements from 
big shippers that had bought Government-acquired cotton. Cotton buyers 
unable to sell mills above loan price, we have made sales below loan. This means 
farmer penalized from one-half to 1 cent below loan. Last year purchases made 
above loan. When small cotton buyer eliminated, cotton farmers suffer. Compe- 
tition has always been keen. No competition this year, consequently warehouses 
filling up with loan cotton except where Government undergrades cotton and 
buyer purchases it above loan. Considerable undergrading at warehouses and 
gins by Government. Patton Bros. of California purchased 749 bales of Govern- 
ment-acquired cotton out of our Parker bonded warehouse, Talladega, Ala. 
This cotton in turn sold to Bemis Bros. Bag Co. at Talladega by T. J. White & Co., 
Memphis. Small cotton merchants unable participate this type program. 


H, A. Parker. 
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Soutn Carouina Farm Boreau, INc., 
Columbia, S. C., September 14, 1956. 
Hon. T. C. Garurnes, M. C., 
Chairman, House Agriculture Cotton Subcommittee, 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear Mr. GaruineGs: Estimated ginnings of cotton in South Carolina to this 
date in 1956 are 150,000 bales. Approximately 25 percent of the cotton ginned, 
or 38,000 bales, will have been classed in the Columbia Smith-Doxey classing 
office at the close of business today. 

There are 440 gins in South Carolina; 322 of them are bonded or qualified to 
draw and submit samples for classing. 

Aside from the lower support price for cotton occasioned by the deduction in 
the support price from 90 to 82% percent of parity, the principal complaint is, 
in our opinion, occasioned by the failure to provide the loan values on split grades 
of cotton in the Commodity Credit Corporation Cotton Loan Schedule. 

In this area Middling 1%: inches has a loan value of $0.3444 per pound in 1956 
as compared to a loan value of $0.3615 per pound last year. Strict Middling 
spotted 1%2 inches has a loan value of $0.3179 this year as compared to $0.3415 
last year. 

Some of our farmers are finding it highly advantageous to sell split grades and 
use the loan for the regular grades, because the differentials used on the loan 
schedule automatically throw these split grades into a lower classification for 
loan purposes than they deserve. 

We do have much complaint over all South Carolina because farmers believe 
that cotton is being classed, on the average, at lower grades than last year. We 
do not think that the fault is in the classing of the cotton but gives the farmer 
that impression because of the lower price caused by both a lower support price 
and much wider differentials than last year. 

At a meeting of our 15-man South Carolina Farm Bureau cotton committee 
last week, we decided to work in every possible way to obtain recognition in the 
Commodity Credit Loan Schedules for split grades and grassy cotton. We 
believe that if this were done much of the present-day difficulties would be 
overcome. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. H. Acnew, President. 


CaMERON, 8S. C., September 14, 1956. 
Hon. Jonn L. McMi.uan, 
Member of Congress, Florence, S. C. 


Dear Sir: I read with interest in the State (dated September 13, 1956) your 
article reference to the hearing to be held in Atlanta, September 17, about Gov- 
ernment cotton grading classing. 

I would like to state that I am a farmer who has sent cotton, 1956 crop, to be 
graded at Columbia office. I feel they have been too hard on my cotton. 

I feel as if I know a little about classing cotton, as I worked in the classing office 
of the American Cotton Cooperative Association in Columbia for 3 years; also 
as warehouseman for local cotton company here in Cameron for 3 years. 

I do hope some good will come from your hearings; also I want to thank you 
a — your interest of farmers in South Carolina, as well as the entire 

ton t. 
Yours truly, 


JouHN C, HAIGLER. 


Nesgsgs, S. C., September 13, 1956. 


Mr. Joun L. McMruuan, 
Member of Congress, Florence, S. C. 


Dear Mr. McMi.ian: I wish to advise you that I have put a number of 
bales of cotton in Government loan in Columbia, 8. C., and cotton was graded in 
Columbia, 8. C. 

I not only feel, but know, that my cotton was graded wrong. 

I wish that you would enter this complaint for me and would like to have this 
cotton regraded by a competent grader. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Levi Livinecstox 
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Rover Drve Co., 
Lake City, S. C., September 13, 1956. 
Hon. Joun L. McMrutan, 
Florence, S. C. 


Dear ConeressMAN McMituan: After reading your statement concerning the 
cotton-grading situation in this morning’s News and Courier, I received in my mail 
Government grades on 14 bales of cotton. These 14 bales of cotton were picked 
during a 10-day period in late August and early September before we had any 
rain to speak of. On these bales I received 6 different grades ranging in price from 
$29.44 to $34.89. I cannot understand what has happened to the grading system 
of not only our cotton but also our tobacco. I have been told by my ginner that 
all of this cotton was very good. He seemed to be very disappointed in these 
grades. I would like to register a complaint. 

Also while writing I would like to comment on the tobacco-grading system. 
I have moved tobacco this year from one sale to another and have registered gains 
on the Government-supported price ranging as high as $13 per hundred. I 
understand that there is always the possibility of human error but I cannot 
believe that this kind of variation could be called a human error. Thirteen dollars 
per hundred on several thousand pounds of tobacco is a considerable amount of 
profit or loss to the average farmer. 

I would like for you to tell me something about the soil-bank plan. If I should 
put my limit of acreage in the soil-bank plan what will anges to the sharecroppers 
who have been with me and our family for 30 to 35 years? Am I to tell them that 
they are welcome to stay on in the houses and have a garden and a few acres to 
plant corn to feed their stock, etc.,; as I have turned to the Government plan of 
soil bank and will no longer need them to farm my tobacco and cotton allotment? 
Have the Government leaders completely forgotten the sharecropper? He and 
his family are the ones who have toiled for years to give this country the farm 
productivity which it now enjoys. Even if the United States Government now 
feels that they have no responsibility to this working class of people the landowners 
will always feel this moral obligation to them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp Y. Roper. 


TIMMONSVILLE, 8. C., September 12, 1956. 


Mr. Joun L. McMutuan, 
Florence, 8. C. 
Dear Sir: I would like to submit a gripe to your committee which is investi- 
gating Government grading of cotton. — - 
Until last year, under the Smith-Doxey Tate as administered ‘in this State, 


warehousemen as well as ginners were eli 
mitting samples for grading. 

Last year the grading office in this State deprived most, if not all, warehouse- 
men of that privilege. If warehousemen submit samples for loan classification 
now they must pay postage upon the shipments, and a fee of 25 cents per bale for 
the service. Naturally that fee is transferred to the farmer. 

I write as a warehouseman and a farmer. Warehousemen who operate gins 
are preferentially favored over those of us who do not, in that they can offer free 
a service for which we are now forced to charge. Additionally, some ginners who 
also buy cotton refuse to bother with the sampling service because they would 
prefer to buy the bales. A farmer whose proximity to such gins causes him to 
carry his cotton there is left at the disadvantage of having to pay for the grading 
service if he prefers to put his bales in the loan. 

I think that the disadvantages of the change to the present system outweigh 
any advantages that it might possess. I would like to see warehousemen again 
made eligible to act as bonded samplers under the terms of the Smith-Doxey 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 


ble to act as bonded samplers in sub- 


O. L. Warr, 


Norway, 8. C., September 14, 1966. 


Hon. Jonn McMitian, 
Florence, 8. C.: 


Government — cotton hardest on farmer since program started. Cannot 


put in loan on grade. 


B. B. WitiuAms, 
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Norway, 8. C., September 14, 1956. 
Hon, Joun McMituan, 
Member of Congress, 
Florence, S. C.: 


Farmers have quit putting cotton in Government loan because Government 
class is hardest ever. lling class is easier than Government class. 


J. W. WiILiiamson. 


WALTERBORO PropucTion Crepit ASSOCIATION, 
Lodge, Colleton County, S. C., September 14, 1956. 
Hon. T. C. Gararnes, 
Chairman, House Agriculiure Subcommittee on Cotton, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Honorasie Garuineas: Just a word concerning the cotton-grading busi- 
ness this year. I’m a little farmer and just a week ago completed ginning the 
fifth bale with the R. W. Jordan gin in tod e, S.C. After each bale a sample, 
of course, was taken and sent to Columbia. The first 3 bales came from the first 
picking over, the second 2 came from the second picking. All Strict Low Middling 
with 1%:2-inch staple with exception of the third bale, which was 14.5. The first 
three bales was the finest cotton I’ve ever grown and I certainly don’t agree 
with the results. I think they were Middling with %s. The last two bales I’ll go 
along with the grading. 

The hang of the thing is that I was offered 33% cents as fast as I ginned but I 
went along and finally placed them in the warehouse in Bamberg, 8. C., yesterday, 
but the papers have not been completed and I just know that I will come out the 
short end of the bargain. 

Who are these graders trying to fool? I understand they are salaried people, 
paid by the Federal Government, and receive the same amount of money for 
their services whether they do their job right or wrong and there, again, they 
must have a supervisor who certainly is not doing his job by not checking behind 
these — Perhaps the supervisor is like the late Cotton Ed Smith, Senator 
from South Carolina, who said back in the early thirties about someone not from 
the South that ‘‘he doesn’t know a hill or stalk of cotton from a jimson weed.” 

Just one more question and I’m through. A good many farmers get their cards 
back a “SLM plus.” Now to my knowledge that ‘‘plus” has not netted to the 
farmers one additional cent and we are at a loss to determine the reason therefor 
and to me it is just an extra cost in ink, rubber, and workmanship with no benefit 
to no one, 

Please excuse my horrible typing but my beef is friendly. The loss sustained 
wae not make or break me and I firmly believe that all things should be right 
and just. 

Hope your meeting is a successful one, suh, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
D. W. Bennett. 

P. 8S.—This letter may be used to any extent you desire. 


Cameron, 8. C., September 13, 1956. 
Hon. T. C. GatHtnas, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Mr. Gatarnes: In response to cotton-grading complaints invited by 
Representative Mc Millan, I would like to offer my opinion. 
ft om a farmer, warehouseman, and cotton buyer, and it has been my privilege 
this season to check the grades of hundreds of bales of cotton classed by the Gov- 
ernment classers. In my opinion the cotton is being classed the hardest I have 
ever known. In the last several weeks I have bought approximately 100 bales 
classed by the Government classers for SLM to SLM plus, and I have delivered 
to mills (not easy on class) all but two of these bales for Middling cotton. The 
majority of our farmers have gotten so outdone with the Government class that 
they will not let me send their cotton off to be classed. 
It is the general opinion that the Government does not want cotton on the loan 
rogram and thereby is classing the cotton “hard,” which we think is a great in- 
justice to the farmer. 
I ask that my opinion be kept private. 
Very truly yours, 
Byron R. BULL. 
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Mr. Gatuines. Mr. McMillan, I notice Mr. E. H. Agnew, presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Farm Bureau, has just come in, and I 
would appreciate your introducing him. 

(Mr. McMillan introduces Mr. Agnew.) 

Mr. Gatuinas. We also have telegrams from Mr. Frank C. Smith, 
Hon. Richard Russell, Mr. B. F. Smith, of Leland, Miss., Mr. A. L. 
Story, president, American Cotton Producers Associates, and C. O. 
Smith Warehouse Co., Moultrie, Ga., which I would like to have made 
part of the record at this point without objection. We also have a 
letter from Mr. E. H. Agnew, president, South Carolina Farm Bureau, 
which I would like to have made part of the record at this point 
without objection. We also have a letter from Mr. Garland T. 
Byrd, of Reynolds, Ga., which I would like to have made part of the 
record at this point without objection. We also have a letter from 
Mr. George A. Dozier, of Montgomery, Ala., which I would like to 
have made part of the record at this point without objection. 

(The data referred to above follows:) 


GREENWOOD, Miss., September 17, 1956. 
Hon. E. C. Gatutnos, 
Chairman, Cotton Subcommittee of House Agriculture Committee, Atlanta: 


On behalf cotton farmers in my district, I want to join in urging full study 
grading system being used by Department of Agriculture for 1956 loan cotton. 
Bolivar County, Miss., Farm Bureau estimates farmers in that county may lose 
as much as $1 million this year through low grades. Typical is case of farmer in 
another county who had 35 bales graded Strict Low Middling, which were sold 
few days later at Strict Middling at difference in price of nearly 5 cents per pound. 
If needed can furnish classing cards and specific information for check on this in 
other cases. In addition to urging closer classing standards suggest committee 
request offices retain samples for farmer to appeal class at least 1 week and also 
take steps retain highest quality classers as employees. Regards. 


Frank E. Smits, 
Member of Congress. 


Moutrrie, Ga., September 17, 1956. 
Congressman ForRESTER, 
Congressional Committee Meeting on Cotton Classing, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta: 


Our experience with Government cotton classing this fall clearly shows a 
determined effort on the part of the classing board to downgrade cotton by 
reding the majority of nice white cotton as Middling light spot and Strict 
Middling light spotted. This throws cotton of Middling and Strick Low Bright 
in downgrade to the approximate value of Low Middling, which has a loan value 
in Moultrie of 28.94 for l-inch staple. The mills have quickly understood a 
marked advantage to them in purchasing these grades, but so far we in our busi- 
ness have paid the customers of our warehouse in almost every instance of this 
type cotton approximately 31.75 per pound, but the indisputable fact remains 
cotton classed by the Atlanta Board is deliberately downgraded by calling such 
cotton light spotted when otherwise its value would be $10 to $15 on an average 
more, based on its intrinsit worth. 

The cotton producers in the 9 Southern States are greatly discriminated against 
through the soil bank because of the 60-percent reduction in cotton acreage in 
these ¥ States from the last normal year of planting in 1931. As a comparison 
the commercial corn acreage shows an increased allotted acreage of corn at the 
present time over the acreage these corn States planted in 1931; therefore, the 
operation of the soil bank is geared to help most those farmers in the Corn Belt 
who have not cut at all their acreages and hurt most the cotton farmers who 
have cut their acreage most since 1931. It is amazing also that the Corn Belt 
is being paid 90 cents per bushel on their corn production by the soil bank, which 
is approximately 60 percent of the 90-percent parity support. The cotton farmers, 
as you know, are only paid approximately 38 percent of the 90-percent parity 
support. In calculating cotton yield in arriving at payments, the BAE reduces 
such yield far under the actual production in past years. You will find similar 
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conditions existing in tobacco and peanuts as to yield and the per-pound pay- 
ments is reduced to a trifle in comparison with the corn payments. 


C. O. Smith WarEnHOvsE Co.,, 
By C. O. Smirx. 


PoORTAGEVILLE, Mo., September 15, 1956. 
Hon. E. C. Gatuinas, 
Chairman, Cotton Subcommittee, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Appreciate opportunity to present views of American Cotton Producer Asso- 
ciates regarding (1) current export program, (2) Government cotton-classing serv- 
ice, and (3) application of soil bank to Cotton Belt. 

1. Sales of surplus cotton at competitive world prices only possibility for halt- 
ing and reversing the liquidating effects of the no-sales policy that has encouraged 

roduction abroad and set stage for stringent acreage controls in this country. 
hile there is possibility that substitution provision of program has depressed 
domestic market some extent, it is felt that season is too far advanced for remedial 
action. Any adverse effect will be temporary and real possibility of regaining 
historical share of world market far outweighs any possible current disadvantage. 

Strongly urge that current export program continue to be vigorously and con- 
sistently prosecuted by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

This organization believes that the substitution of subsidies for competitive 
sales would neutralize the effectiveness of the program and strongly opposes any 


change. 

2. The various affiliates of this organization report no widespread evidence of 
downgrading of cotton by Government classing offices in this area except in 

uisiana where USDA officials and producer representatives are meeting Sep- 
tember 17 to investigate. 

3. There appears to be definite advantages for corn farmers in the soil-bank 
program. Authority that permits payment for corn acres reduced from farm 
corn base to actual allotment is distinct advantage to corn producer. In actual 
operation this feature allows payment to corn farmers on acreages ranging from 
10 to 20 percent above actual allotments. No such advantage exists for cotton 
farmer. 

A. L. Story, 
President, American Cotton Producer Associates. 


LELAND, Muss., September 17, 1956. 
Congressman E. C. GaTHinGs, 
Chairman, Cotton Subcommittee, 
House Agriculture Committee, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta: 


Regret we cannot be represented at hearing and request that our views be 
recorded as follows: Delta Council, representing 600,000 people of the Mississippi 
Delta area primarily dependent upon cotton for a livelihood, again endorses sale 
of CCC cotton stocks at competitive world prices as the most expective manner 
of.regaining a fair share of the world cotton export trade for this country. Change 
to subsidy or any other approach would jeopardize program and could result in 

eater expense and needless delay. Effect of competitive sales on foreign pro- 

uction countries had already planted crop before our program began. Continued 
success of export program is the most important factor in the future of United 
States cotton industry. 
B. F. Smrra, 


Lerpy P. PEercy, 
Delta Council. 


Winper, Ga., September 17, 1956. 
Hon. E. C. GArHinas, 
Chairman, Cotton Subcommitiee, 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta: 


On behalf of the cotton farmers of the Southeast I wish to express our deep 
appreciation to you and your committee for giving them an opportunity to discuss 
their problems eT with you. As I told you over the phone I had other 
engagements for today that I was unable to cancel. I am sure that the farmers of 
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the Southeast are aware of the great debt they owe the members of the Cotton 
Subcommittee of the House of Representatives for your untiring efforts in their 
behalf. But for you and your group their condition would be deplorable. The 
action of the Secretary of Agriculture in reducing the support price of cotton to 
82% percent of parity was in my opinion unjustified. Every statistic that I can 
gather demonstrates that favoritism is being shown to the corn farmers of the 
commercial area not only in support program but in operation of soil bank. If 
a cotton, tobacco, or peanut farmer overplants his allotted acreage he is severely 
penalized. Corn farmers who exceed their acreage allotments not only suffer no 
penalty but are given this year for the first time a support program at slightly 
reduced rates. This rate is higher than the support program available to farmers 
produeing corn outside the commercial area. 

In the administration of the acreage reserve program for 1956 corn farmers 
were allotted $150,978,000 of soil bank funds while producers of wheat, cotton 
peanuts, rice, and tobacco retired much more acreage and were only allotted 
a total of $73,437,000 for the greater acreage that producers of these commodities 
took out of production. I can but feel that there are strong political implications 
in the favoritism shown corn producers in commercial corn area. Again expressing 
my appreciation to you and the members of your subcommittee for your mag- 
nificient work in behalf of the cotton farmers and with renewed expressions of 
regret that I cannot be present in person today, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Ricuarp B. Russe... 


MontaGomery, Aua., September 10, 1956. 
Congressman GrorGE GRANT, 
Post Office Building, Monigomery, Ala. 

Dear Georce: It seems to me that we cotton farmers are in for a low price 
for our cotton this fall. Instead of the buyers exporting the cotton that —- 
purchase out of the loan, they are paying the penalty and have sold the mi 
enough for their production for 1956. Our only alternative is to put our cotton 
in the Government loan. It seems that the cotton classers are much stricter on 
grading cotton this season than they have been in the past. For instance, they 
are sending back grades on strict middling inch cotton with a spotted class for 
the type cotton and as you know strict middling cotton is a rarity in this terri- 
tory but with this spot class added we are losing all premium that we would get 
otherwise on the strict middling bale. 

From my observation the classers are instructed, if they are in doubt about a 
grade, to grade it on the lower side. The majority of these classers are tempo- 
rary employees and they have not had the experience that the regular cotton 
buyers have. A cotton buyer, when in the market for cotton, will give you an 
advantage of a split grade, but the Government classes it on the lower side. 

Our yield is much lower than last year and less than it has been for several 
years. My gross income on cotton will be 50 percent or less than what it was 
& year ago. 

I will appreciate you looking into this matter and see if anything can be done 
about it. 

Yours very truly, 
a : Geo. A. Dozizr. 


Mr. Garuines, We will now hear from Mr. Agnew. 

Mr. McMunuan. May I interrupt for a moment. Chairman 
E. H. Agnew who is president of the South Carolina Farm Bureau, 
is the only South Carolina man who has come to testify today before 
this committee, and I would like to say to you that he is one of our 
most highly respected citizens. 

Mr. Garuines. We are certainly glad to have you, Mr. Agnew, and 
I mare your letter addressed to me, which I have made a part of the 
record. 
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STATEMENT OF E. H. AGNEW, PRESIDENT, SOUTH CAROLINA 
FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Acnew. Thank you, gentlemen. I appreciate very much the 
opportunity to be over heat where I feel in this rather unusual situa- 
tion the cotton farmer of the South has some friends. The trend 
seems to be for pushing us down, down, down. 

Now, with particular regard to this downgrading of cotton, we have 
no gripe at the service in South Carolina, as such, but I can readily 
understand why a great number of farmers are disposed to feel that 
way because of two things—one is support prices, which have been 
reduced from 90 to 82% percent of parity—and next, the failure to 
provide loan values on split grades of cotton in the CCC cotton loan 
schedule. 

In this area Middling 1% inches has a loan value of 34 cents per 

und this Me as compared to a loan value of 36 cents per pound 
ast year. Strict Middling spotted 1%: inches has a loan value of 31 
cents this year as compared to 34 cents last year. 

Many of our farmers are finding it advantageous to sell the split 
grades, and put into the loan only the full grades. They are doing 
that because the differentials used on the loan schedule automatically 
throw these split grades into a lower classification for loan purposes. 

I am not at all sure that the graders themselves are at any fault, 
because they have no object in the matter. If they have a light 
spotted Middling bale of cotton, it goes automatically into a strict 
low for loan p ses, and that is 240 points off of what it would sell 
for, so they can do about $10 a bale better to sell that bale on the open 
market than to put it into the loan. 

Now, there is another point for which I wish to express our appre- 
ciation to you gentlemen, for you must have done it, and that is 
making it possible for cotton farmers in 1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960 to 
hold their allotments whether or not they plant any cotton. The 
farmer has the protection now of not using that acreage—he may put 
it in the soil bank if his allotment is not larger than 10 acres. But 
most of them will not be able to do it if the cotton program is handled 
like the wheat program up to now. The first few to the county will 
get a firm contract, and the others will have only a tentative one. 

Mr. McMiuuuan. There has been 7.7 underplanting of cotton in 
1956. How about 1957? Do you think most of this cotton acreage 
will go into reserve? 

Mr. Aenew. You will have to hike your funds. The upper half of 
South Carolina is highly industrialized, and cotton allotments are 
small. In 1 county, where 615 acres were in use in 1956, no cotton 
was planted. A few came back later, and got into the soil bank, but, 
strange to say, 50 percent failed to take advantage of their opportunity 
to rent that land to the Government at $40 to $50 an acre. 

Mr. Grant. Has there heretofore been underplanting? 

Mr. Aenrew. About 15 percent has been underplanted, but not 
abandoned. 

Now, there is another point that is important, which Mr. Wingate 
touched on that I was privileged to hear, and that has to do with the 
establishment of a relatively fair acreage rental payment under the 
acreage reserve part of the soil bank program for 1957. 
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In 1956 the wheat farmers and the corn farmers were predicated on 
60 percent of the support price, cotton approximately 47 percent of 
the support price. Now the support price is not quite a fair basis on 
which to calculate those payments. In the first place, under the 
present law, the Secretary of Agriculture has a great deal of discretion 
with respect to percentage of parity and support price level, and since 
he has that privilege, and then you gave him rather a blanket privilege 
of doing comparable things with respect to payments, your soil bank 
plan just does not work at this section of the country. 

Mr. Grant. And how has he used them. 

Mr. Aanew. Very effectively—about $184 million of approximately 
$250 million total payments in 1956 went to the commercial corn 
farmer. 

_ Mr. Grant. Did he really offer anything to the cotton-growing 
States? 

Mr. Acnew. No; he just failed to recognize them. 

Now the stage is pretty well set up for 1957, because in his arbitrary 
allocation of funds, Mr. Benson has set the reserve acreage for the 
South about as follows: The average for Alabama cannot exceed $8 
an acre; for Georgia it cannot exceed $8 an acre; for South Carolina 
it is not to exceed $9 an acre. Yet, the average all across the Midwest 
is around $12, ranging from $10 to $13. Now the basis is not fair 
because the total return per acre of the basic crops is not more than 
our average return per acre for the basic crops, but less. So, there is 
evidence of discrimination, in my humble opinion. 

Now, what we in South Carolina would like for you to do is to revise 
this soil-bank arrangement in the 1957 session to provide that the 
Secretary not have all this wide power, but that after he sets a per- 
centage for calculating the rental payments under the acreage reserve 
part for basic crops, that he set it not only on percentage of price 
support, but percentage of parity, which I cannot feud with. In the 
second place, that ~ required to set the same percentage of parity 
for the six basic commodities. Then, if he uses 60 percent for corn, 
and the Midwest corn farmer, he must use it for cotton and the cotton 
farmer. If he does not have enough money to do that, if he must cut 
to 40 percent for one, he must cut to 40 percent for all. 

Mr. Grant. I do not believe it was the intention of the Congress 
that he set a higher value for one than the other. 

Mr. Agnew. You left the gate open, and he has been grazing 
around in the pasture. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Poage. This was certainly not the intent of Congress. It was 
a mistake. We tried to put in 90 percent of parity, and the President 
vetoed this bill. This is right in ae with the sliding-scale pro- 
gram. This idea is in keeping with the psychology that the Secretary 
of Agriculture should have the power when he thinks it desirable to 
lower the support price on a given commodity. 

Mr. AcNew. You gave the Secretary the privilege of exercising his 
discretion with respect to levels of support prices, and determinin 
ways to do this, and he reached back and got his oil can and grease 
up, and it worked better down here than up there. 

Mr. Winaate. I think it would be a good idea if you would read 
the following: 

Section 104, Pusiic Law 540 


For purposes of the acreage reserve program the Secretary shall establish a 
national reserve acreage goal for 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 crops of each com- 
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modity specified in section 103 (a). The limits within which individual farmers 
may participate in the acreage reserve program shall be established in such manner 
as the Secretary determines is reasonably calculated to achieve the national 
reserve acreage goal and give producers a fair and equitable opportunity to 
participate in the acreage reserve program, taking into consideration their acreage 
allotments or farm base acreages, whichever may be applicable, the supply and 
demand conditions for different classes, grades, and qualities of commodity, and 
such other factors as he deems appropriate. 


Mr. Grant. And it was the feeling of your Representatives that 
voted for this act that this program would be fairly and equitably 
administered. 

Mr. Acnew. Instead, you turned the Secretary out to pasture. 

Mr. JENNINGS. One question bothers me, Why do Farm Bureau 
representatives testify one way at the grassroots and another in 
Washington? 

Mr. Poags. Until the AFB is willing to support fixed support prices, 
they are going to have leeway that is going to give the Secretary power 
to beat you, and keep your head bloody. {Laughter.] 

Mr. AGnew. It is well known that I have not always subseribed 
to policies of the AFB. I am ‘‘raring’’ to raise hell about it, for the 
simple reason I am out now, and I could run them off if I so desired. 

Mr. Garuines. The Chair recognizes Mr. Garland Byrd. 


STATEMENT OF GARLAND T. BYRD 


Mr. Byrp. If it pleases the committee, I would like to have this 
letter I have written made a part of the record, without objection. 

My thoughts and observations were somewhat the parallel of those 
of Mr. Lamb, the gentlemen from Georgia, that spoke before Mr. 
Agnew of South Carolina, with one possible thing I might add. 

I have noticed in previous years we have been privileged to resubmit 
samples to the Government for regrading in the event the farmer 
might be disappointed with the classification. Heretofore, we have just 
been required to cut a new sample and send it in—this year, a new 
rule was put into effect that when the sample is returned, a card must 
be completed identifying the sample, stating what the previous grade 
was. 

Mr. Bass. You mean they know when it is regraded what it has 
already been graded? 

Mr. Auuen. Is this the first year this has been done? Is it the 
result of an administrative order? 

Mr. Byrp. Itisin thelaw. Wedo not feel it isa fair check, when 
they are shooting us on the ground. 

(The letter referred to by Mr. Byrd follows:) 


Gentlemen, my name is Garland T. Byrd from Reynolds, Ga., Taylor County. 
I am a cotton farmer, also a relatively new warehouseman and cotton ginner. I 
am in position to come in contact with a majority of the farmers in Taylor County 
and in the immediate vicinity. Upon learning that your committee was going to 
conduct this hearing here in Atlanta, I feel that I have some pertinent information 
which might be of interest and which might be helpful to you in your deliberations. 

In our vicinity, at least or more than 50 percent of the farmers in the area have 
reported to me or have complained that their cotton grades as graded by the 
Government were 50 percent lower, or in excess, this year over previous years. 
We are still producing the same type cotton, the weather conditions have been 
normal, all of the gins are modern, up-to-date plants (most having been improved 
this season over last in its facilities), therefore leaving no explanation to the farmer 
as to why his cotton does not grade up to par as compared to previous years. 
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To quote some specific instances, Mr. T. J. Hartman, a farmer in the Panhandle 
community of Taylor County, recently brought to our warehouse six samples of 
cotton which had been avaliek: by the r, Ram a as being spotted. The cotton 
buyer at the warehouse in which I am a partner, the Byrd-Jarrell Gin & Warehouse 
Co., classified this cotton as being Middling cotton. He carried it to two other 
reputable cotton buying firms, and those buyers likewise classified this cotton as 
being Midaling. Mr. Sam Bailey, a farmer in that same community, recently 
carried three bales of cotton to the gin and cotton that was picked from the same 
field on the same day by the same people, produced and raised under the same set 
of circumstances, and ginned within 45 minutes of each other, produced 3 
separate classifications. Of course, this farmer is unable to reconcile these differ- 
ences. There are many other specific instances of this sort that I can prepare in 
detail for the committee’s attention if it so desires. I mention only these two 
instances so as not to encumber your record but give you a general idea of the 
farmers’ complaints. 

In previous years, it has been possible for the ginner to return the sample on a 
bad classification in order to have it regraded by the Government. This year, a 
new rule was put into the effect that when the sample is returned, a card must be 
completed identifying the sample, stating what the previous grade was. In most 
instances, the sample will come back with the same classification as heretofore. 
During other years, the farmers report that (and also the warehousemen report 
in the area) when samples were sent back, that a majority of the time the classifica- 
tion came back in a higher category or with a better classification than originally 
given it. We feel that by having to resubmit the sample under these eontiidons 
that whoever mace the mistake in the first instance, if a mistake was made, that 
he would be reluctant to change his decision. This system of obtaining resampling 
has destroyed the farmers faith and confidence in this particular procedure. 

I think if most warehousemen would testify that they could truthfully say that 
the cotton now being graded as spotted and in other lower grades, that a majority 
of it will go on the market as Middling cotton. 

In our particular area, a bale of cotton produced to the acre, is considered an 
above-the-average crop. I am sure the committee can appreciare our immediate 
circumstances in that area considering that under the present price supports, the 
farmer has already been penalized $15 to $20 per bale, and under the Government 
system of grading, if you take another $15 to $20 per bale away, then all of the 
incentive for growing cotton has been destroyed. Not only will that affect the 
cotton farmer but it affects warehousemen, the ginner, and every other business- 
man, doctor, lawyers, and merchants in the entire area of south Georgia. The 
present condition of the cotton situation actually threatens the entire economy of 
middle and south Georgia. 

If I can furnish further detailed information in respect to your hearing, I will be 
happy to do so. 


Mr. Gatsaines. The Chair recognizes Mr. W. L. Alford. Mr. 
Alford is a farmer, and operates a small gin in the southern part of 
the State of Georgia. 


STATEMENT OF W. L. ALFORD, GINNER, OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Atrorp. We started off at the beginning of this season sub- 
mitting samples to the grading office here in Atlanta. The first 2 
weeks we submitted a total of 170 bales of cotton for grading. Of 
those 170 bales, we received back a grading of Middling to the extent 
of 12 bales, or percentagewise, 7 percent Middling. I understand 
that weather conditions in south Georgia would vary the grades of 
that cotton. Of that 170 bales, we bought it, and received 118 bales 
of Middling—I ran this myself, and this was a total of 70 percent the 
mills were willing to write a check and pay us for. This is just an 
example, and since that time I have not submitted any more. I have 
been buying it, and selling it to mills. Now, they are telling us that 
they will not be able to handle any more low Middling, and this will 
eventually find its way into the Government loan. 

If the trend of arabe continues as it has, the farmers of Georgia 


on the last half of their crop stand to lose a lot of money. 
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Mr. Wineate. I know you are pushed for time, but would you like 
to hear some more statements? 

Mr. Gatuines. Suppose we take these up later, time permitting. 

Will Mr. Rodney Whitaker please come forward. 


STATEMENT OF RODNEY WHITAKER 


Mr. Wuiraxker. I do not have any prepared statement. I under- 
stand that we were to come down as observers, but I am very happy 
to answer any questions about grading services, and I will cover come 
of the es points. 

Mr. Garuarnes. Let’s get started right here. Mr. Alford gave us 
an instance in which of 170 bales submitted to you for grading, you 
graded only 7 percent Middling, and yet when he bought and sold this 
cotton, 118 bales turned up as Middling. 

Mr. Wuitaker. We are just as much interested in this as you are. 
We have been out to see Mr. Alford, and we understood he said last 
year he got 70 percent of his cotton Middling. About his selling 118 
of 170 bales as Middling, I just do not know. On cotton Mr. Alford 
has sent to our office, there was very little Middling, and last year 
he sent 70 samples of which there was only 1 Middling. 

Mr. Gatuines. There could be a change. Cotton this year is 
evidently running better, and yet they are getting less high grades 
this year than last. 

Mr. Wuitaker. The grade of cotton in Georgia is about the same 
as last season. There is more spotted cotton. 

Mr. Bass. To what do you attribute that? 

Mr. Wurraker. I don’t know. Our instructions are the same as 
last year. However, we do have this year worm and insect damage 
which may have caused more spots. 

Mr. Ausert. Have you instructed your graders to look carefully 
for oe Do you have any new instructions from last year as to 


Mr. Wesniionns No, we have not. This relates to level of classing. 
Moreover, there has been no change in review procedure such as Mr. 
Byrd mentioned. A farmer is entitled to 1 free classification of his 
cotton, and he is entitled to 1 review for a 25 cent fee, or a reclassifica- 
tion for a 25 cent fee. He must send his original card back in either 
case, but on the reclassification he can cut the quality out so our 
graders will have no information at the time they reclassify it. 

Mr. AserNetHy. Who is your immediate superior? 

Mr. Waitaxker. Mr. E. J. Overby. 

Mr. Assrnetuy. Do you receive your instructions from Mr. 
Overby? 

Mr. Wuitaker. In a sense I receive all instructions from Mr. 
Overby. Cotton Division instructions on classing are in writing. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Did you receive any instructions this year different 
from those you had heretofore received? 

Mr. Wuirtaxer. The Division made changes in instructions this 
year but not in those on the level of grading of cotton. Our instruc- 
tions are to grade cotton on the standards, and no knowingly hard or 
easy classing is permitted. That has always been the rule, and we 
have never had instructions from any responsible person in the De- 
partment of Agriculture to vary that rule. 
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Mr. Gatuines. What percentage of your graders this year are 
temporary men? 

Mr. Wurraxker. Last week we had 235 men, and I suppose of this 
number 175 were temporary graders, the balance would be permanent. 

Mr. Gatuines. What salary are they paid? 

Mr. Waurraxker. $5,500 a year, plus expense money if they are 
away from home. 

Mr. Garuincs. What about your regular employees? 

Mr. Warraker. That $5,500 is for salary of GS-9, which is the 
journeyman classer. Higher grade classifiers a supervisory or admin- 
istrative responsibility; they are GS-11, GS-12, and 2 GS-13. 

Mr. Garurnes. Have you always used these split grades on cotton? 

Mr. Wurraxer. No, sir, split grades were started about 10 years 
ago. 

Mr. McMiizan. Much criticism has been on the split grade. 

Mr. Wuitaker. The standard for spotted cotton is that cotton with 
more spot or yellow color than white is spotted. As Mr. Lamb said, 
our instructions to graders is not to look for defects, you can find them 
in almost any sample if you look long enough. Unless spots or color 
is clearly visible, it is not spotted cotton. If the sample definitely 
has more spot or yellow than white, the grader must classify it 
spotted. 

In order to favor the farmer, we put in split grades about 10 years 
ago. If there were no split grades, middling high spotted cotton for 
example, would be called middling spotted. 

Mr. Poaas. That does not make any difference to the loan. 

Mr. Wurraxker. There are no differences for high spotted or. other 
split grades in the CCC loan differences established by its board of 
directors. 

Mr. Grant. I brought a lot of cotton samples over here from south 
Alabama, but I understand we cannot get them graded due to the 
light. Maybe the light is the trouble. Part of the samples were 
taken from a warehouseman where 58 bales have an average of 31.2 
per pound—that is what it was paid on the classification—and the 
lot actually sold for 33.98 per pound. In other words, it sold for 
2.96 more than it would have if sold by Government grades. 

Mr. Warraker. I suppose that computation was made on the basis 
of the loan differential between the middling and the middling light 
spot, which is 4 cents a pound, so you have quite a differential. 

We cannot grade on values. We must follow the standards, 
There may have been some special characteristics in this cotton which 
would have made it of higher value than the average for that grade 
and staple, or it may have been graded too hard. We have that 
happen. There is one other possibility that the buyer may have been 
mistaken—they make mistakes too. 

Mr. Grant. It is an awful penalty—the farmer actually lost 15.40 
on it. 

Mr. Wuiraker. We are very much interested in it. Let us look 
into Mr. Alford’s case. We will try to run this down, as we run many 
cases. I will say frankly that sometimes our faces are very red when 
we see what happened. 

Mr. Atpert. Have you ever had any criticism regarding the grad- 
ing of your cotton in the past—that it has been too liberal? [{Laughter.] 

Mr. Wuaitaker. None from farmers.. The buyers complain about 
that. 
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Mr. Ausert. Have you ever had any criticism from the industry? 

Mr. Wuirtaker. Yes. They say this year we are grading many 
cases entirely too easy. 

Mr: Apert. Have you had any from the farmers? 

Mr. WurrakeEr. More than ever before. 

Mr. Aussrr. Is this a normal season? 

Mr. Wuiraker. There must be some special condition causing 
the higher proportion of spotted cotton. 

Mr. Aupert. It is funny that in all these instances they were able 
to sell it on a more liberal grade than if there was just one batch in 
which it was the other way around. 

Mr. Wuiraker. A farmer gets a break on the loan. He can pick 
out the bales that will sell and put the rest in the loan. Moreover, he 
can choose the bales he wants reviewed or reclassified. 

Mr. Bass. How do the sales in the market compare to those put into 
the loan? 

Mr. Wuiraker. The same man’s crop will generally be about the 
same at any given time. We grade on standards. I suppose the 
most common criticism comes from the farmer who brought in 3 bales 
on the same wagon, and got 3 different grades. 

We cannot buy a bale for use in the cotton standards that is uniform 
throughout. We have to throw out part of virtually every bale. 
The most uniform bales will vary in grade and up to more than 
one-sixteenth inch in fiber length as measured by the fibrograph. 

Mr. Poagr. That raises a question that has made me doubt the 
whole procedure of our cotton grading. You would take asample from 
one end or the other of a bale. Your sample is only approximate. 
There is no exact measurement as to the total weight. Conse- 
quently, all cotton samples are merely an approximate. 

Mr. Wurraker. Sampling is often very poor. The department, of 
course, bas developed an automatic sampler that does take samples 
througt out the bale. It is fairly expensive, however. Certainly the 
way cotton is sampled, you stand a good chance of not getting more 
than one quality from different samples from the same bale. 

Mr. AperNnetnHy. In your original words, you stated that there was 
a large quantity of spot cotton this year, which was running higher 
than usual. Now, how long have you been in the field of grading? 

Mr. Wurraker. I have been working in the same organization for 
26 years. I do not grade cotton for a living. 

Mr. ApEerNEtHY. Cen you give us any reason for spotted cotton? 

Mr. Wurraker. I em not compet:nt to discuss the reason for 
spotted cotton. I understand it is caused by rain, insect damage, soil, 
and a combination of various factors. 

Mr, Asernetuy. I[ have heard more reasons than that. I have 
heard 10 or 12. The strange thing is that these complaints are 
general—I have heard them in Corinth, Tupelo, Fulton, and 4 or 5 
other cities in northern Mississippi. I notice, too, they had complaints 
in Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and South Carolina. Now, if it is 
a general thing, there ought to be someone who is expert enough to 
tell us what it is, and if someone is able to give us some sound reason 
for it, then I think your position is firm, but as yet, there is nothing 
to justify it. It is most unusual. 

Mr. WY iii: I should be pleased to try to get this information 


for you. There are areas where we are not getting any spotted cotton 
this year; south Texas, for example. 
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Mr, Apurnetuy. Let me ask you one other question. For the 
graders in your office, do you have a certain quantity of work they 
are expected to turn out each day? 

Mr. Warraker. No, sir, we do not. We think that 600 bales a day 
is sufficient for any one grader. 

Mr. ApernetHy. What do they average? If they get less than 600 
bales, do you fire them? 

Mr. Warraxsr. No, sir. The average is about 500 bales. 

Mr. AperNnetHy. Do you hire him again next year? 

Mr. Warraker. If he is not too om we would certainly hire him. 

Mr. ApurnetHy. Have these graders been given any extra clerical 
duties this year? 

Mr. Wuiraxksr. I doubt if they have, but when things are slack 
they usually are expected to do some of this work. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Did they do that last year? 

Mr. Wurraxer. Yes. For example, when classing is finished early 
in the day, and there is clerical work to do, classers are asked to do it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And you have not received any orders from any- 
body telling you or requiring you to grade 1,000 bales per man. 

r. Wurraker. No, sir. We do not have any certain volume for 
any one man todo. We do, however, think 600 bales a day is a day’s 
work. We have men who go over 1,000 balesa day. We do not like 
that; we think he ought to slow up, but we follow the general idea that 
a man sets his own pace, and grades at the rate that suits him best. 
We emphasize quality of work rather than quantity in classing. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Foon 1 letter here from a man stating that 
this is the first time in 22 years that he has had cotton classified as 
spotted. I have another one here that indicates this is the first time 
he ever has had samples returned as spotted. I have 3 or 4 here who 
have stated this is something of a uniform thing through South 
pana Can you tell us anybody now who can give us the reason 
or it 

Mr. Wuiraker. I cannot. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Do you think this could be politics? 

Mr. Wuiraker. I cannot say. 

Mr. Aprernetuy. If you say it is an unusual thing, and you do say 
it is, I wish somebody would give us a reason. Could it be because 
it is Republican cotton? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Wuiraker. I have told you we never have been bothered with 
politics on the grading of cotton. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. ome you ever discharged any of your men for 
undergrading? 

Mr. Wuirtaker. I suppose we have, but we would fire a man just 
as quickly for ove ing. 

r. ABERNETHY, Is this an annual thing. Do you drop men every 
year because you think they are unde ing or ove ing? 

Mr. Wurraker. Yes. 

Mr. ApernetHy. What percentage? 

Mr. Wurraxer. Very small. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Have you ever received complaints from your 
superiors because of overgrading cotton? 

r. Warraker. No. 

Mr. Ausert. Have you ever received any complaint from the CCC? 

Mr. Wuiraker. Never. They do not interfere with the way we 
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grade cotton. If I am understanding you gentlemen correctly, you 
are asking me if we have been instructed by our superiors to change 
our ee procedure. 

r. ALperT. Has anybody in the department or the CCC criticized 
for overgrading cotton any time in the past? 

Mr. Wurraker. No; I have no recollection of this ever being done. 
On restricted-sale cotton, we have checked on 68,000 bales. Now, to 
begin with, our graders ordinarily have no idea of what this cotton is 
when it comes out of the loan. The only way they can get it is from 
the buyer, so they do not know what they are grading on this 68,000. 
There was a loss of about one-half cent per pound on the regrading. 
Cotton is culled before it goes into the loan, it is culled while it is in 
the loan, and it is culled as it comes out of the loan. In addition, 
some of the cotton has undoubtedly changed from white to spotted, 
and so forth. So, if we did not have some loss in that cotton as it 
came out, one might reasonably conclude that it had been graded too 
hard originally. 

Mr. Poace. You suggest that this cotton had colored up while it 
was in the loan. I have heard two theories advanced in talking to 
cotton people, and I have heard the Government people insist that 
you put light spots in a warehouse and keep them there 2 to 3 years, 
as a loan would probably keep the cotton, they would always come 
out heavily spotted. On the other hand, I have heard cotton always 
improves in quality as it is warehoused, and cotton which has been in 
storage for several years will be clearer and better in appearance than 
it was when it went into the bale. Now, what is your experience 
on that? 

Mr. Waitaker. I would not say every bale colors up in storage. 
But a major problem we have with the standards is the changing in 
color. There is not any question that most cotton kept in storage 
will turn yellow, and it varies with where it is stored. We have 
proven that. If it is stored at high humidity and high temperature, 
it will color much faster than at lower temperature and humidity. 
We are now storing at lower temperatures and with less humidity to 
overcome the sepia of coloring. 

Mr. Poacr. Then you would argue it is better to keep that cotton 
in the plains than at the ports. 

Mr. Warraker. It colors up much faster in the ports than it does 
in the interior. We have proven this. 

Mr. Poace. I want to ask you another question. Assuming that 
cotton discolors under conditions of storage, is not it true that white 
color will turn yellow? Consequently, there is no meat to the con- 
tention that holds that exporting cotton absorbs color, and should 
not give you the grade when they make you reclassify it, but on white 
cotton they should give you the advantage of your existing grade, if 
the Government holds the cotton 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Wuitaker. We must call the grade of the sample of cotton 
what it is at the time. White cotton that is close to spotted will, of 
course, ordinarily turn faster than cotton that is very white. 

Mr. Poacs. I think all you have said there is if cotton has already 
gotten some color, it will spot faster. 

Mr: Warraker. That is true of a lot of Texas cotton. California 
cotton will turn yellow too, but it is whiter to begin with. 


84274—57——_5 
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Mr. Bass. On the 68,000 bales you have checked which show one- 
half cent a pound loss, does this information go out generally to your 
graders that you have lost this one-half cent a pound on this? 

Mr. Wurraxker. No, sir; if you have in mind that we sent out a 
notice to the graders that we have lost this much and we must try to 
avoid it in the future. I have discussed the figure with some classers 
on about the same terms as I have talked about it to you gentlemen. 

Mr. Bass. Now, you read my mind correctly. 

Mr. Wartaker. | am not saying graders may not know of this Joss, 
but you will recall on the 68,000 bales we thought one-half cent loss 
was about what you should expect in view of the conditions under 
which it was stored and handled. 

Mr. Grant. Have you been getting many complaints from the State 
of Mississippi, or have you heard from that area? 

Mr. Wuiraker. The only complaint I have heard from Mississippi 
is a statement in the newspaper attributed to the Mississippi Federated 
and the Mississippi Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Garurncs. Now, here is another instance. We havea telegram 
from Mr. Frank E. Smith, who represents that area in the State of 
Mississippi, which states he has a case where a farmer in another 
county who had 35 bales graded Strict Low Middling, which were sold 
a few days later at Strict Middling, at a difference in price of nearly 
5 cents per pound. Is that usual or unusual? 

Mr. Wuitaker. Unusual—that is one we would normally check. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How would we go about checking into this one? 

Mr. WuitakErR. We would send a man to the gin. We would 
check what we had called the cotton. We would check our records. 
We would compare prices. We would try to follow through on all 
this, and see just what we could dig up. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Where would one make an appeal for a check? 

Mr. Waurraxer. In this instance, it would be Memphis. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would it then be investigated? 

Mr. Wuitaker. It would. Over what period of time was this 
cotton stored? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. | am not sure. 

Mr. Garurnes. In this wire from Congressman Smith, he suggests 
that the committee request offices to retain samples for farmer to 
appeal class at least 1 week, and also take steps to retain highest 
quality classers as employees. 

Mr. Wuiraker. That poses a problem of storage. We do not 
have the space to hold these samples. 

Mr. Gatuines. How long do you keep them? 

Mr. Wuitaker. We throw them away immediately. We do not 
keep them at all. We do not have the room in the grading office for 
storage. 

Mr. Garuines. If you had more space, do you think it would be 
desirable? 

Mr. Wuiraker. No sir, I don’t believe it would. The proportion 
of reviews is very small. 

Mr. Grant. | would like to inquire of our colleague, Mr. Aber- 
nethy, whose district is opposite the county in which Cuba, Ala., is 
located if he has any knowledge of the following: I understand a gin 
representative sold a new gin down at Cuba, and that they are having 
a lot of trouble. The farmers were complaining about classifications. 
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The gin manufacturer sent a representative down, and found the 
farmers in Alabama were fussing about the Mississippi area control 
bill because their samples were being sent to another office. 
Mr. Gatuinas. Thanks for appearing before us, Mr. Whitaker. 
We will now hear from Mr. J. F. Cooke of the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service. 


STATEMENT OF J. F. COOKE, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE 


Mr. Cooxe. I do not have a prepared statement, but during the 
discussion this morning regarding the cotton export program, there 
were a number of statements made indicating there was certain 
misinformation, and I thought I might mention a few things about 
this program. 

The cotton export program is being blamed for a situation that is 
caused by many other things. Some of those are the fact that we 
have the largest carry-over and the largest total supply of cotton in 
the history of this country, and also, we have a lower price support 
rate than was in effect in 1955. Now, some of the gentlemen from 
my home State, Alabama, and some of the others, too, apparently have 
anh erroneous impression about some of the details of the current 
export program. 

Any time that a cotton buyer purchases cotton from the CCC 
under the export program, and sells it to domestic mills under the 
substitution provision, the cotton buyer must purchase on the open 
market an equivalent quantity of cotton within the universal standards 
of the United States. In other words, it does not have to be an 
identical quality of cotton. They must export the cotton before 
next August 15 or pay a price adjustment of about 9% cents a pound. 
In fact it will run over 9% cents on some qualities. The price adjust- 
ment is based on the difference between the export price and the higher 
of 105 percent of the current support rate, plus carrying charges— 
which would be 145 points at the highest point during the year—or 
the highest domestic market price during the period August 1, 1956, 
or the date of purchase and August 15, 1957. In other words, the 
price adjustment is based on the highest price which the purchaser 
would have had to pay CCC for cotton purchased for unrestricted 
use under its normal sales policy. The minimum price adjustment for 
Middling 1-inch cotton is 9.78 cents per pound. Now the 6 cents per 
pound surety bond or performance guaranty, which was mentioned 
earlier in the hearing, is actually a performance guaranty that the 
purchaser puts up on all the cotton purchased to help guarantee that 
the purchaser will carry out his contract. In addition to putting up 
that performance guaranty, the purchaser must also have financial 
responsibility before he can purchase from CCC, so that CCC can 
collect the full price adjustment if the cotton is not exported. 

We do not want the purchaser to be able to just forfeit his 6 cents 
per pound bond, and not pay the balance of the price adjustment 
because he was not financially able to do so. 

I would not attempt to say that the price of cotton is not depressed, 
as compared to the last few years—but we must remember that the 
price support level is now only 82\ percent of parity where it had been 
90 percent for a number of years. 
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As I mentioned earlier, we had the largest. carryover of cotton on 
August 1 in the history of this country—almost 14,500,000 bales— 
and the total supply for this current market year is more than double 
a normal year’s requirements. 

The price of cotton would undoubtedly have been depressed even 
if there had not been an export program. 

Some comment was made this morning about the quantity of cotton 
exported during the last marketing year. I would like to point out 
that there would have been very little cotton exported during this past 
marketing year without the special export program and Government 
financial assistance. 

The 1956 cotton crop is currently estimated at more than 13 million 
bales, and the estimated domestic needs, or the needs of our United 
States mills, are just slightly more than 9 million bales. Since our 
domestic price and the loan rate for cotton, and they are about the 
same, is about 5 to 8 cents a pound above foreign prices, practically 
no cotton will go into the export market except when CCC sells it at a 
reduced price. Therefore, the market for domestic use would have 
been depressed even if the identical bales purchased from CCC had 
been required to be exported. 

The substitution provision gives the purchaser of CCC cotton 
more flexibility in furnishing his customers the cotton they want. 
We have more than 300 different qualities of cotton. Free substitu- 
tion would also permit the purchaser to better meet competition in 
the foreign markets. The foreign producers of cotton do not have the 
financial ability, or storage facilities, to hold their cotton, but must sell 
it almost regardless of price. United States cotton firms must have 
some flexibility to compete with the foreign cotton firms. As was 
indicated in the discussions this morning, the substitution provision 
does permit the various types of cotton produced across the Cotton 
Belt to move into those markets which normally use such cotton, 
and for which it is best suited. In other words, the United States 
mills can get the qualities they would normally use, and the qualities 
used by foreign mills can go to the export market. 

I believe someone indicated that the purchaser might later obtain 
his substitute cotton from CCC. I would like to point out that if 
the purchaser were to sell cotton he bought for export into the 
domestic trade channels, and then try to buy other cotton from CCC 
to take the place of that, he would have to pay at least 105 percent 
of the current support rate, plus carrying charges, so I do not believe 
many buyers will obtain substitute cotton from the CCC at the 
higher price, but I believe they will obtain it on the open market. 

These are about all the comments that I wish to make. 

Mr. Poacn. I want to ask you a little about the policy of CCC 
in taking spotted cotton. Am I correct in stating that to CCC spotted 
cotton is all spots, that there is no such thing as fight and heavy spots? 

Mr. Cooxs. I am not an expert on spotted cotton. I don’t know. 

Mr. Poaas. Is there any special rate differential on light and heavy 
spots, as compared with white cotton? 

Mr. Cooks. I do not have any figures on the light spots. 

Mr. Poacr. All I need to know is that the CCC will give you 
just as much discount on light spots as it will on heavy spots. In 
other words, the same loan rate, and that the trade will not make 
such a deal on light spots. 
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Mr. Cooxn. I think that is correct in a number of cases, but 
whether it is correct all the way through, I do not know. I under- 
stand the Department checked on split grades for a number of years 
in a number of markets, and found the prices varied considerably. 
In other words, there was quite a variation between markets and 
areas for prices quoted for light spots. As I understand it, light 
spots are primarily descriptives. 

Mr. Poaaer. Are not all cctten grades descriptive? 

Mr. Cooker. They have standards and guides for the standard 
grades. 

Mr. Poaaer. Yes, I know; but the purpose is to describe it to the 
man so he will know what he is buying, whether light or heavy spots. 
Is your reason for not making a differential between the light and 
heavy spots, that if cotton has been kept in storage for several years, 
the light spots will be heavier? 

Mr. Cooxe. I do not think so. 

Mr. Poacs. As a matter of fact, has anyone in your Department 
ever considered making a change in the method of your handling 
spotted cotton? 

Mr. Cooxr. You mean as far as the loan is concerned? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes; that which is spotted against that which is 
bright. 

Mr. Cooxr. There are about 200 different qualities of split 
grades—— 

Mr. Poses. You are talking about an entirely different thing. 
These split grades may make a difference of 10 points in the price of 
cotton. We are talking about something that means a tremendous 
amount of money—about $20 a bale, and a $20-per-bale differential 
is not insignificant and unimportant. 

Mr. Cooke. Personally, I know this. 

Mr. Poaer. Was there any discussion in your Division when 
Congress wrote into the report language which was read a while ago? 

Mr. Cooxe. I think it was discussed. 

Mr. Poaae. Do you think it was discussed with the Solicitor, and 
do hae think we can get away with it—and fool the public was 
probably his answer. 

Mr. Cooxe. They always discuss legislative matters with the Solici- 
tor’s Office, and I am sure it was discussed with that Office. 

Mr. Poags. The result speaks for itself; you consulted the Solicitor, 
and he said that you did not have to do it, as Congress has told you. 
It certainly must have been. 

Mr. Cooks. It could have been; I do not know. 

Mr. Poace. Nobody even suggested to you that your Division had 
better do something to try to carry out the law Congress expressed? 

Mr. Cooke. No. 

Mr. Poaces. There has been no effort whatever on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture to carry out this law? 

Mr. Cooke. I would not say that. 

Mr. Poace. You have not carried them out, and have not heard 
BR ep 2 eee that you ought to try to do this? 

r. Cooxe. I have not had any such instructions. 

Mr. Poace. But you are at the level to have received such instruc- 
tions. As a matter of fact, you are still discounting all spotted cotton 
the maximum amount. Do you think there is any merit to cotton 
deteriorating in storage? 
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Mr. Cooxe. I am certainly not an expert in that field. 

Mr. Poagee. If there is not any basis for it, why should not the 
ee get the same differential from the Government as from the 
trade: 

Mr. Cooxe. I do not know the answer. 

Mr. Poagce. And yet here we come with a policy that varies $20 a 
bale, and you make no distinction between the man who grows light 
spot and the man who grows heavy spot, when this light spot is worth 
$18 more than the heavy spot? 

Mr. Cooxe. I am not sure as to the difference in the value of light 
spot and heavy spot. 

Mr. Poaaer. It is not an insignificant amount; is it? What per- 
centage of the United States crop was spotted? Was it not a substan- 
tial amount in the Southwest? Did it not run about 40 percent? 

Mr. Cooxe. It ran rather high, but not 40 percent of the United 
States crop. 

Mr. Poagcs, It does run up in that range; does it not? 

Mr. Cooxe. It may have run that high in the Southwest. 

Mr. Poacs. You gentlemen seem to rely upon technical instead of 
the practical. What we want to do is take care of the people. Tech- 
nically, Congress did not write all this into the law; it just said what 
the intent had always been, and wrote this into the bill, thinking the 
Department would be willing to carry out the law, and yet we find 
out that the Department did not even discuss it with any branch of 
the Service. The Department cast it off so lightly—apparently they 
got a Solicitor’s opinion that they could avoid any legal pitfalls, so 
why bother with it. If we lived in Illinois, you would have it down to 
where you would have 15 different grades of spotted cotton. 

I just want to say this is the crux of this whole question of grading. 
If all he gets is cotton called light spots, it does not make any difference, 
but if he puts it in the loan, it makes a difference of $20 a bale. You 
can never be 100 percent correct—nobody can grade cotton 100 per- 
cent correct all the time—and if there was not but $2 or $3 involved, 
it would be a different story, but when there is $20 a bale involved, 
that is why we have this storm of protest. 

Mr. Winaate. Mr. Cooke says these buyers cannot buy these lots, 
and substitute for what they bought previously. What is going to 
keep them from doing that? Nothing, as I can see it, as long as 
they have 12 months to get it. 

Mr. Cooke. If Anderson & Clayton purchased 100,000 bales from 
CCC at this reduced price, they must ship this 100,000 or pay the 
price adjustment. Now, if they sell this to domestic mills, they 
must go out on the open market and buy that same quantity to 
export, for if they go back and try to buy from CCC for unrestricted 
use, they would have to pay considerably more than today’s price. 

Mr. Winaate. Say Anderson & Clayton has bought 100,000 bales 
of cotton. They would not buy it in one offering, and you are going 
to continue to make offerings. What can keep them from buying 6 
months from now? 

Mr. Cooxe. The total quantity, which any buyer purchases from 
CCC under the export program, must be exported by next August 15, 
so even though they might buy another 100,000 bales next June, 
they must export that much more cotton. : 

Mr. Garuines. Is that cotton moving into export or to the mills? 

Mr. Pitcuer. They bought 2,000 bales, moved it back into the 
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warehouse, and none of it was exported. You see, they know this is 
an election year. If not, probably a good percentage would already 
have been gone. If this surplus remains approximately the same— 
Anderson & Clayton knows this thing is going to slide, and they are 
going to continue buying, and sending it into the warehouse instead 
of exporting it. 

Mr. Gatuines. The Chair recognizes Mr. Strickland. 

Mr. SrrickianD. I appreciate your giving me a chance to speak 
a few words regarding the lowering of grades. Personally, I ginned 
17 bales where normally we get Middling, and spots on 2, and strictly 
low on the rest. This was shortly after the first of September, and 
that has leveled off, and most of the cotton since September has 
been Middling. 

Mr. Gatuarnes. Is this unusual? 

Mr. StrickLaNnp. Yes; very unusual. 

Mr. Leon Wane (Atlanta Cotton Association). We normally raise 
more cotton than we lower. That is what we expect, because I pre- 
sume a man would not send back a bale of cotton and ask us to 
review it if he were not sure we would raise the grade. 

Mr. Fincn. The farmers are very much concerned about light 
spots. I heard yesterday about your investigation and went to two 
warehouses to get some information from them. One told me he 
had been a warehouseman for 23 years, and that spots were worse 
on grades than he had ever known. He gave me cases there where 
a man would bring in two bales of cotton on the same wagon, picked 
from the same fields, by the same pickers, and they would get 
Straight Middling on one and Strictly Low Middling on the other, 
which would make a difference of $18 per bale. He said it was 
worse than he had ever seen, and yet we have had normal weather 
for gathering—I certainly do not think it has been abnormal. 

r. GatuinGs. Inasmuch as we are pressed for time, we will be 
unable to hear further from witnesses. If you have anything you 
wish incorporated in the record, let us have it. And you may get in 
touch with us about anything you may desire to present. Thanks 
so much for your cooperation. 

(After the meeting, Congressman John Dowdy brought the at- 
tached résumé to the desk of the secretary transcribing the meeting, 
and requested that it be made part of the record. This concerns 57 
bales of cotton. The report shows the price at which it was sold 
and the price at which it should have sold.) 

(The following miscellaneous data was submitted to the sub- 
committee:) 


[From Doane Agricultural Digest (Southern Edition), vol. 101, September—October 1956] 
SprecrAL MrssaGe on Sort BANK CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Most significant program to come out of Washington, conservation reserve, is 
slightly understood. Field reports show “‘little interest in Government’s long- 
range land leasing.” 


What will Government pay to sign up for the conservation reserve? 

Your payment will be in two parts: 

(1) Cost-sharing payments for conservation practices. 
to 80 percent of the cost of eligible practices as follows: 

Initial establishment of permanent vegetative cover, a stand of trees or shrubs, 
or a cover specifically beneficial to wildlife. 

Initial treatment of land to permit the use of legumes and grasses for soil 
improvement and protection (lime, phosphate, potash, etc.). 
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f Constructing dams, pits or ponds for protecting vegetative cover, irrigation or 
sh. 

Establishment of vegetative cover for winter or summer protection against 
erosion. 

(2) Annual rental payments.—The ASC will pay you annual payments for each 
year of your conservation reserve contract as follows: 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia at $10 per acre per year. 

Arkansas, Oklahoma, and South Carolina at $9. 

Alabama, Florida, and Georgia at $8. 


What land on my farm will be eligible for conservation reserve contracts? 


Any crop land on your farm is eligible. Total acreage must not exceed soil-bank 
base. 


What is the soil bank base and how is it determined? 


The soil-bank base is the average acreage devoted to crops for harvest during 
the last 2 years before the contract period. Crops not counted in figuring the 
soil-bank base are: 

(1) Annual grasses cut for hay or silage. 

(2) Biennial legumes. 

(3) Periennial grasses or legumes. 

g (4) Annual legumes except soybeans, cowpeas, peanuts, field or canning peas or 
eans. 

(5) The home garden. 

However, the above crops will be considered soil-bank base crops if they are 
harvested for seed or grain. 


Do I have to sign up high value crops if I use the conservation reserve? 

No; you may put any of the soil-bank base crops into the conservation reserve 
and continue to grow your full allotments of me, cash crops. You must not 
exceed your allotments or soil-bank corn base. our total soil-bank base must 
be reduced by the number of acres you put into the conservation reserve. 


What is the contract? 


This is a legal agreement between you and the United States Department of 
Agriculture binding you to place a specified tract of land in the conservation re- 
serve. You cannot break this contract in any way without being legally liable. 


What must I do with the land placed in the conservation reserve? 


You must use one or more of the conservation practices listed above. You may 
not graze or otherwise harvest a crop from this land nor use water from ponds for 
irrigation of cash crops for the duration of the contract. You may be able to 
graze land in the conservation reserve after the first 3 years. You may also thin 
timber stands where good forestry management indicates you should before the 
end of the contract period. 


How long is the contract period? 


There are three major contracting periods: 

For land already in vegetative cover that qualifies as part of the soil-bank base 
acreage, 3 to 5 years. 

For land requiring establishment of vegetative cover, water-storage facilities 
or other conservation practices, 5-10 years. 

For land requiring establishment in tree cover, 10-15 years. 


Can I get land into the conservation reserve in 1956? 


Doubtful. The law allows you to use 1956 as a contract year but requires that 
any land so designated must not have been grazed or harvested since January 1, 
1956. Closing date on signing contracts for 1956 to count is October 15, 1956. 

Land placed in the acreage reserve this year might qualify for the conservation 
reserve. 


When must I sign up to be eligible for a contract in 1957? 
Before March 15, 1957. 


Can I use water from ponds built under the conservation reserve for cattle? 


This isn’t too clear, but it seems likely that you can, provided you pipe the 
water out of the watershed and pond area. You will not be allowed to have live- 
stock on any land contracted to the conservation reserve. 
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How will payments be shared between landlord and tenants? 

This will be one of the biggest problems in administering the conservation reserve 
inthe South. The regulations state: ‘If more than one producer (landlord, tenant 
or sharecropper) contributed to carrying out the conservation practices, the Federal 
cost share shall be divided among them in proportion that the county committee 
determines they contributed to the carrying out of the practices.” 

Concerning the annual payments, the regulations read: ‘‘The contract * * * 
shall specify the basis on which landlords, tenants and sharecroppers are to share 
in the annual payments. The share basis must be approved by the county com- 
mittee as being fair and equitable.” 

“Fair and equitable’ means a share arrangement based on that which would 
have existed if the soil bank conservation reserve had not been used, but local 
ASC committees have a wide leeway in determining fair and equitable shares. 


Can a tenant or landlord sign a contract without both agreeing? 


No. The farm owner or owners and the farm operator, if other than the owner, 
must sign the contract. Operators who are cash, standing-rent or fixed-rent 
tenants can sign the contract alone, provided they can prove control of the farm 
for the duration of the contract. 


Who will be responsible for administering the soil bank conservation reserve? 


The agricultural stabilization and conservation county committee will be the 
chief agency you will deal with. They will approve practices, approve landlord- 
tenant agreements, measure soil bank base acreage, sign contracts and enforce the 
regulations. They will have free access at all times to your farm and records once 
the contract is signed. They will also disburse payments and materials. 

The Soil Conservation Service will provide technical assistance and recom- 
mendations. 

The Forest Service will do the same on tree and shrub planting. 


Should I give consideration to using the conservation reserve in my farm operation? 

Definitely yes. As stated before, this program will be one of the most important 
in its effects on American agriculture. It is essential, however, that you figure 
carefully how it will fit into your farm operations. 

Here is how soil bank may work on one farm operation. These are based on 
actual Doane management records. 

Farm A: 349 acres rolling to hilly limestone loam soils. Owner hires all labor. 
Owner desires to develop farm for livestock feeding. 


Soil bank base crops: Acres 
49. 1 
7.0 


Doane records show both wheat and tobacco as high profit crops in this area. 
Corn nets about $8 per acre and all other crops less than this. 


Not for soil bank: 


For soil bank: 
Barley, oats, rye and sorghum 
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Payments from soil-bank contract (6 years in grass and farm ponds) 


Cost sharing for approved practices $2, 062. 40 


Annual payments 128.9X$10 1, 289. 00 
Expected yearly maintenance costs, 128.9 $2 257. 80 


Gross gain from soil bank 1, 031. 20 
Expected net income if cropped: 
102.8 (small grain) X $1.50 
26.1 cornX8 
363. 00 


Net gain from soil bank per year 668. 20 


The farm also is able to establish and develop superior pastures and good 
water supplies at minimum cost to the owner. At the end of the contract period 
the owner will be ready to run a maximum number of feeder steers with every 
expectation of profit. 

Each farm situation must be worked out on an individual basis. 


Where can I get help to decide if I should use the conservation reserve program? 


Major source of information will be your county committee. County agents, 
State college extension specialists and Government workers, where available, 
should be able to advise you. 

Professional farm-management companies, such as Doane, have trained man- 
agers available to help you in such planning. As private organizations, they will 
make charges based on the amount of work and time involved. 

Your Digest editors will attempt to answer all inquiries as fully as possible. 
If you do write us, be sure to include all information on crops grown, leasing sys- 
tems used and average net income from the various crops produced. 


Errect oF THE So-CaLLep SALE ror Export PRoGRAM 


During the early spring the Secretary of Agriculture and his assistants evolved 
a “scheme’’ for the export of surplus cotton. The prime intention of the program 
was to sell American cotton in surplus on world markets in foreign countries which 
had ceased the use of American cotton because they could obtain Brazilian, 
Mexican and other foreign cotton much more cheaply than American. 

To this end the Congress of the United States were sold on the idea that this 
country should regain their foreign markets and reduce their surplus by offering 
to sell this surplus at very much reduced prices for export. 

To implement the program the price of our cotton was reduced from a domestic 
or going price of from 34 cents to 36 cents down to 27 cents, and then further 
reduced to 25 cents per pound basis Middling inch. 

Nearly 5 million bales of Government owned cotton has been sold at these 
rediculously low prices. 

Now lets see what has happened. Since the beginning of the program only 
about 1 million bales of cotton have been exported. Now remember 5 million 
have been sold. This cotton must be exported. Performance bonds have been 
posted, amounting I am told, to about 6 cents per pound. 

The program which was meant to export cotton was amended and the buyers 
of this 5 million bales of cotton were given the privilege of substitution. Briefly 
this means that they are allowed to sell this cheap cotton on the domestic market 
and secure other cotton later for export within 1 year. 

If they don’t export the cotton they forfeit their bond. 

The actual result cannot be foretold. Some cotton will of course be exported— 
as always has been some cotton exported regardless of any program—2,228,000 

t year. 

e immediate result is that these large firms, 4 or 5 in particular, have sold 
huge quantities of this cheap cotton to American mills, meet. 

What does this do to the American producer of cotton? It depresses his price 
from 3 to 5 cents per pound, creates a very slack demand and it looks like it will 
force huge quantities of this crop into the Government loan. 

The loan is very much higher than the price of spot cotton. 

Therefore this creates 2 goats, the cotton producer and the Government. 

The Government is in the position of buying high and selling cheap, no good 
businessman would do this. 
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The 4 or 5 big cotton firms in this country are reaping a golden harvest, an 
unheard of windfall, to the detriment of the taxpayers of this country and the 
farmer who is already in financial straits due to falling prices. 

The so-called export program should be amended immediately so it will be an 
export pecan and not @ program twisted around for the benefit of a few large 
and rich cotton merchants. 


KouHLMEYER & Co., 
New Orleans, La., September 11, 1956. 
Congressman Hae Boggs, 
Federal Building, New Orleans, La. 


Dear Hate: Your friends here in the cotton business are frustrated with the 
attitude of the Department of Agriculture in handling the disposal of surpluses. 
You really should read Senator Humphrey’s statement made on the floor of the 
Senate on July 3 of this year, and carried beginning on page 10594 in the Con- 
gressional Record, to get the best summary made so far of just what is going on. 
The Senator spoke for the grain trade, but the same thing applies to cotton. 

The Department is focusing its attention on holding the price down rather 
than disposing of the surpluses or keeping the merchandising system alive for the 
day when marketing of farm products will be handed back to regular commercial 
channels. When sufficient pressure was brought to change the export program 
in wheat to the export subsidy method, the price rose 10 cents a bushel the morning 
after the announcement was made. We want the same formula for cotton. It 
will put the price up $15 per bale. 

At this time the export program for cotton provides that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall act in lieu of the market places. While this year’s 
crop pours into the loan, last year’s crop is taken out. Instead of letting the 
farmer’s cotton be bid for by the mills who want it, the farmer can only put his 
cotton in the loan, because his market has been soaked up by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which is selling to those who would otherwise be the farmer’s 
customers. 

In meetings with the so-called farm leaders, the men who represent the farm 
factories rather than the little farmer and the men to whom the Department is 
listening, it has been stressed that this plan is unsatisfactory but must be adhered 
to so that the price does not go up. Here is a specific situation where the admin- 
istration, by persisting in its present program, is driving the little man out of 
business so that the big man can stand alone. Here are these pseudoeconomists, 
who, in this era of inflation, say that cotton is the one commodity that must not 
go up so that it can compete with synthetic fibers. 

Just as the big corporations are devouring the small-business man, so the big 
plantations will take over the lands now worked by the family farmer. 

Instead of beating the price down to drive competition out of business, efforts 
should be spent in developing new markets. There would not be a cotton problem 
if every Chinese had two shirts, or if every Indian had a tablecloth or a bedspread, 
or if the scale of living in the world reached anywhere near the level in this coun- 
try. Surely it is up to us to reverse this pattern of things and to let the small 
farmer, who is the backbone of our economy and who buys everything he needs 
in a protected market, get some help from his Government instead of nurturing 
this constant effort to beat the price down. 

At the same time, the small merchant, the street buyer, the futures exchanges 
are being driven out of business and six firms are handling two-thirds of all the 
cotton. As the little fellows, who bid and compete for cotton, are eliminated and 
only a few giants are left, the farmer moves to a very uncomfortable position, 
Instead of having hundreds of buyers begging him for a chance to buy his prod- 
ucts, he is forced to go to these few remaining merchants and ask them what they 
will deign to pay for his wares. 

This is what happens when free enterprise is destroyed. This is the trend 
that must be arrested. 

I hope you can help us. 

Sincerely, 
Herman 8. KouLMEYER. 
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StaTeMENT oF F. M. Artuur, Corron Buyer, Futton Bac & Corron 
Miuus, Atutanta, Ga. 


In our opinion there is no evidence to support charges of downgrading by the 
Government classing boards. There is, however, an unusually high incidence of 
light spotted cotton in the Southeast, cause by dust followed by frequent light 
showers which simply soaks the dust into the cotton, whereas a heavier rain 
would have washed it off. It is an unusual condition but classers are doing the 
only thing they can do—calling the cotton as they see it. 

There is, of course, some variation in classing by the various boards. There 
would likely be some variation in classing if the same samples were classed by the 
same classer on two different occasions. Cotton classing is not an exact science. 
However, USDA classing boards are checked periodically by experienced and 
competent classers from the industry and they find that more cotton is still being 
overclassed than underclassed. The tremendous claims currently being paid on 
export cotton, as a result of overclassing, makes the charges of underclassing sound 
ridiculous indeed! 

The loan program was not designed as a purchase program and loan rates 
should be, theoretically, 824 percent of the commercial value. However, com- 
mercial differences are based on supply and demand of the various qualities, 
whereas, loan differences are established by last year’s supply and demand. 
Since each crop differs as to quantity of the various qualities, commercial prices 
of some grades and staples go under the loan price while others go way over. The 
farmer still has the advantage, though, of having the option to either sell his 
cotton or put it in the loan. If his class is light spotted or plus he can usually 
sell at better than loan prices, or if he puts it in the loan, he will get a premium 
for his equity. 

Most complaints at the hearing had to do with lower farm income as a result 
of reduced acreage, reduced loan rate, and the export program. We cannot agree 
with the testimony in respect to these matters. The CCC stocks had reached 
such burdensome proportions that they had to be reduced. The export program 
appears to be the best way of doing it, even though it means a two-price system, 
which is very detrimenta! to the domestic mills. In our opinion, it is absurd to 
even consider increasing these stocks further by increased acreage or higher sup- 
ports. Our bigh support prices have already cost us our foreign markets and the 
loss of many other markets to synthetics. Further loss of markets will neces- 
sarily mean more drastic acreage restrictions and more complaints about lower 
farm income. Eventually there would be no domestic cotton textile industry, no 
ginners or buyers, and no cotton farmers. A person must be very shortsighted 
if he cannot forsee the ultimate results of continued high supports and burdenu- 
some surpluses. 

As much as we dislike subsidies, it appears that the best solution is Congress- 
man Poage’s bill, which proposes to make direct compensatory payments to 
farmers of the difference between the market price and the parity price (or a per- 
centage of parity), on an allotted number of bales. This system would allow 
prices to seek a world level. We could regain some markets, and miils would be 
in & more competitive position with foreign manufacturers. It would eliminate 
the necessity for a soil-bank program. And we believe the cost would be small 
compared with the cost of financing the present system of crop supports. 


Stare or Sourn CAROLINA, 
Tue SENATE, 
Columbia, September 13, 1956. 
Congressman Joun L. McMILuan, 
Post Office Building, Florence, S. C. 

Dear ConGressMAN McMILuian: We would like to submit to you a list of 
facts that we have gathered relating to Government-classed cotton which we 
hope will be of good use to you at the hearing Monday in Atlanta. Our informa- 
tion follows: 

1. The farmer picked 8 bales from the same field on the same day, the cotton 
was ginned, all 8 bales from 1 pile at the gin and the Government classed 4 bales 
Middling and 4 bales Strict Low Middling. : ; 

2. Another farmer picked 3 bales, it was _ and ginned as outlined in 
No. 1 above and the Government classed it No. 1 Middling 1%2 inches, No. 1 
Middling 1 inch, 1 Strict Low Middling 1%. ; 

3. Another farmer picked out of the same field, the same day, hauled to gin and 
emptied in one pile, this cotton was ginned at the same time and the Government 
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class varied considerably. This same cotton was resampled and the grades 
varied quite a bit from the first time. 

We have another farmer who ginned some 20 bales as outlined in No, 1 and 
the grades ran about half Middling and half Strict Low Middling. 

These are facts gathered in our own community and the results are obtained, 
not from 1 gin, but from 3 gins which operate nearby. 

Yours truly, 
Paut A. WALLACE. 


SePpTreMBER 13, 1956. 
The undersigned cotton producers hereby subscribe to the information supplied 
in the attached letter to Congressman John L. McMillan. 


William P. Wallace, V. R. Pegus, R. M. Pegus, T. E. Wallace, Seldon 
Waters, L. W. Brigman, Clemon Kinney, J. R. Rummage, 
P. A. Wallace, Jr. 





| Value based 
Grade and staple by U. 8. Board of Cotton on Mont- 
Examiners 


Middling, 1 inch 
Middling, 142 inches 
Strict Low Middling, 1442 inches. .........-_.| 
Strict Middling, light spot, 1442 inches 
Strict Middling, light spot, 146 inehes_-_-___-_- 
Strict Middling, light spot, 1442 inches_---___ -| 
Middling, 1442 inches 
Middling, 1442 inches 
.-| Middling, 1442 inches. -. 

| Middling, 1442 inches- -- 
Middling, 1442 inches. -- 
BD Fk one pr adnbadacum (ee 
Strict Low Middling, 1442 inches. 
Middling, 142 inches 
Strict Low Middling, 1442 inches 
Middling, light spot, 1442 inches 
Strict Middling, light spot, 1442 inches 
Middling, 1442 inches 
| Strict Middling, light spot, 1442 inches_- 

Strict Middling, light spot, 16 inches. 
Middling, 16 inches 
Middling, 1442 inches 
Middling, 1442 inches. _-...........--...-....- | 
Strict Low Middling plus, 1s inches 
Middling, 142 inches 
Strict Low Middling plus, 1s inches 
Strict Middling, light spot, 1}ie inches 
Strict Middling, light spot, 1ie inches 
Middling, 146 inches 
| Middling, 16 inches 
Strict Low Middling, 142 inches 
BE SOUR MIND. 8 ncaa cceinecwancesn | 
Middling, light spot, 16 inches 
Middling, light spot, 1s inches 
Middling, light spot, 1s inches 
Middling, light spot, 1s inches--.......- 
| Middling, light spot, 1s inches 
| Middling, light spot, 146 inches | 
Middling, light spot, 16 inches-_.........._-! 
| Strict Middling, spot, 1442 inches 
Strict Middling, light spot, lis inches_-.____- 
Middling, light spot, 16 inches---_-_.....-.__- 
Middling, light spot, 1}ie inches--.--_-..-.-- : 
Middling, light spot, 1442 inches............_.) 
Middling, light spot, 146 inches. -......._..-- 
Strict Middling, light spot, 1Mie inches_-.-__- ; 
Middling, light spot, 16 inches. --.-..._-- 
Strict Low Middling, 1442 inches 
Middling, light spot, 146 inches | 
Middling, light spot, 16 inches. ........-.._- 
Middling, light spot, 146 inches 
Middling, light spot, 16 inches-.-........_._- 
Middling, light spot, 1442 inches 
Strict Middling, light spot, 1442 inches 
Strict Middling, light spot, 1442 inches 
Middling, 1e¢ inches 
Middling, 1e inches 
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This total divided by 57 (the number of bales) gives average value of 31.02 
cents per pound. This lot actually sold for 33.98 cents per pound, or 2.96 
cents per pound more than it would have if sold by Government grade, So, 2.96 
cents per pound based on 500-pound bale equals $14.80 per bale, But, this lot 
averaged 523 pounds per bale, or $15.48 per bale. 

If this lot had averaged grading Middling 1.6 inches it would have brought 
34.15 cents per pound. It brought only 17 points off that average. 

If it had averaged grading Middling 1% inches it would have brought 33.75 
cents per pound. It brought 23 points on that average. 

The price that it brought indicates that it averaged (grade by buyer) between 
Middling 16 inches and Middling 1% inches. 


RECAPITULATION 


Value Loan value 


Grade Number | 
of bales Cents 


Cents 
per | Total points per Total points 
pound 


pound 


Middling 1 inch -- igédcwkounn wel 
Middling 1442 inches- sihiaietnctetacigsinga teil 
Middling 16 inches. -_-.-....------- 

Strict Low Middling 1%2---- 

Strict Low Middling plus 16 inches. 

Strict Middling, light spot, 142 inches_- 

Strict Middling, spot, ie ON Se 
Strict Middling, light spot, 1Mie inches.--_.-.. 
Middling, lignt spot, 1442 inches__.........--| 
Middling, light spot, 1ie inches 40, 250 | 29. 49 K14=41, 286 


DU. cteunceveabercnbevrsdesrrennenn | 176, 845 131.73 


& 
nw 
an 


6, 650 33. 24 X2= 6, 648 
40, 500 33. 94 | X12=40, 728 


aa 
ren 


17. 075 34. 49 X5=17, 245 
15, 000 | 31. 54 X5=15, 770 
6, 050 31. 89 2= 6,378 
18, 300 31.29 X6=18, 774 
3, 050 31. 29 X1l= 3,129 
21, 420 31. 64 X7=22, 148 
8, 550 29. 29 X3= 8, 787 


on Gi a 
as 
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o 








1 Average. 


If it averaged 17 points of Middling 1%.» inches, loan value would be 34.32 
cents per pound, a gain for loan value of 2.59 cents. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1956 


Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COTTON OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Greenville, Tex. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a. m. in the 
auditorium, City Hall, Greenville, Tex. Members present were Rep- 
resentatives W. R. Poage, E. C. Gathings, Carl Albert, and Ross Bass. 

Hon. E. C. Gathings presiding. 

Mr. Gatuines. The committee will come to order. This is a con- 
tinuation of the hearings started early in the week at Atlanta, Ga., 
concerning the cotton program in all of its phases. We had gotten a 
number of complaints from Texas, Georgia, and other States with 
respect to the classification of cotton. Yesterday we were in Waco. 
This morning we are hopeful to hear everyone who can shed some 
light on the subject under discussion. We have a good list of names 
2 have been turned in, indicating you would like to testify at 
this hearing. Please feel free to hold your hands up for any questions. 
We want to get the facts with respect to the problem. First I would 
like to ask Mr. Weber Pool, of Sinton, Tex., to give his statement. 


STATEMENT OF WEBER R. POOL, PRESIDENT, SAN PATRICIO 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU, SINTON, TEX. 


Mr. Poot. Fellow farmers, I want to apologize for my voice. 
I talked to some of the committee yesterday on this proposition and 
have permission to introduce this form of resolution from the San 
Patricio County Farm Bureau. With your permission I shall read 
this resolution. 

SEPTEMBER 17, 1956. 
Cotton Export PRoGRAM 


RESOLUTION FOR REPEAL OF PUBLIC LAW 395 


Whereas oor to the passage of Public Law 395, 84th Congress, chapter 14, 


2d session, 8. 2170, on January 28, 1956, the domestic cotton market was a com- 
pletely free market in which price was governed by the economic laws of supply 
and demand; and 

Whereas Public Law 395 permits the large cotton buyer who qualifies as an 
exporter to buy cotton from the Commodity Credit Corporation at a low price on 
the theory that such cotton is purchased for export, when actually such buyer is 
permitted to sell such cotton direct to domestic mills in competition to the current 
crop, the only requirement under Public Law 395 being that the exporter must 
substitute for export a like quantity, but not a like quality, of cotton or pay a 
small penalty for failure to export such cotton; and 

Whereas Public Law 395 has abolished free enterprise in cotton marketing and 
has eliminated cotton-marketing practices that have been established by free 
enterprise over a period of many years, and has allowed the concentration of the 
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commodity in the hands of so few buyers as to virtually permit the establishment 
of a monopoly; and 

Whereas Public Law 395 has unreasonably penalized the cotton growers by 
doing away with the demand on the free market for his current cotton crop and 
has had as effect of putting the small cotton buyer and small broker out of bus- 
iness; an 

Whereas Public Law 395 should be repealed so that the cotton export program 
would continue to operate under the provisions of section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended (prior to the further amendment by Public Law 395), 
which act required the exportation of the identical bales of cotton bought for 
export: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the San Patricio County Farm Bureau, To 
submit this resolution to the subcommittee of the Agricultural Committee of the 
House of Representatives in Greenville, Tex., on September 19, 1956, for their 
consideration. When these allegations are found to be true we respectfully re- 
quest that the Agricultural Committee of the House of Representatives report 
out a bill to the Congress of the United States to repeal Public Law 395, 84th 
Congress, and the reenactment of the export provisions of section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, prior to the amendment by Public Law 395 and urge 
that free su’stitution be abolished from the cotton export program, 

Respectfully submitted. 


That is a resolution I would like to introduce for record, the exact 
same resolution with the resolving clause different. To the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Fort Worth I submitted that as a member of the 
resolutions committee. The resolutions committee adopted it. With 
the committee’s permission I would like to have a copy of that to go 
on record. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection it may be incorporated in the 


record. 
Corron Export Program 


RESOLUTION FOR REPEAL OF PUBLIC LAW 395 


Whereas oe to the passage of Public Law 395, 84th Congress, chapter 14, 


2d session, S. 2170, on January 28, 1956, the domestic cotton market was a com- 
pletely free market in which price was governed by the economic laws of supply 
and demand; and 

Whereas Public Law 395 permits the large cotton buyer who qualifies as an 
exporter to buy eotton from the Commodity Credit Corporation at a low price 
on the theory that such cotton is purchased for export, when actually such buyer 
is permitted to sell such cotton direct to domestic mills in competition to the 
current crop, the only requirement under Public Law 395 being that the exporter 
must substitute for export a like quantity, but not a like quality, of cotton or 
pay a small penalty for failure to export such cotton; and 

Wheras Public Law 395 has abolished free enterprise in cotton marketing and 
has eliminated cotton marketing practices that have been established by free 
enterprise over a period of many years, and has allowed the concentration of the 
commodity in the hands of so few buyers as to virtually permit the establishment 
of a monopoly; and 

Whereas Public Law 395 has unreasonably penalized the cotton growers by 
doing away with the demand on the free market for his current crop and has had 
the effect of putting the small cotton buyer and small broker out of business; and 

Whereas Public Law 395 should be repealed so that the cotton export program 
would continue to operate under the provisions of section 407 of the cultural 
Act of 1949, as amended (prior to the further amendment by Public Law 395), 
which act required the exportation of the identical bales of cotton bought for 
export: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Democratic Party of Texas, in convention assembled at Fort Worth, 
Tex., on this 11th day of September 1956, t this convention indorse and urge 
the repeal of Public Law 395, 84th Congress, and the reenactment of the export 

rovisions of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 prior to the amendment 

« Public Law 395 and urge that free substitution be abolished from the cotton 
export program. 

Adopted by unanimous vote in resolution committee. 

Adopted by voice vote of the delegate body. 
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Presented by Weber Pool, member of resolution committee, 18th Senatorial 
District of Texas. 


Mr. Poou. [have had a time getting the directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to explain on this problem. I have here a letter 
from Mr, Frank C. Daniels, who is on the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. He is the general sales manager. [Reading:] 

This is in reply to your letter of August 13, 1956, to Assistant Secretary McLain 
regarding the cotton export program and in which you requested a copy of the 
contract between Commodity Credit Corporation and cotton exporters setting 
forth the terms, conditions, and penalties for noncompliance of contract. We are 
enclosing one copy each of announcements CN—-EX-—2 as amended, and NO-C-8 
as amended, which contain the terms and conditions under which the cotton will 
be sold and exported under the cotton export program. We are also enclosing a 
copy of Public Law 395, 84th Congress, which permits sale of CCC stocks of basic 
and storable nonbasic agricultural commodities without restriction where similar 
commodities are exported in raw or processed form. We appreciate your interest 
in the cotton export program and if we can be of further assistance, please inform 
us. 

I have made an extensive study of this. We do not believe that 
the Congress of the United States contemplated the action of the 
Department of Agriculture through its directors to hamper the free 
flow of the current crop. [amacottonfarmer. I have farmed cotton 
all my life. I started at 18 oe of age. That has been some time 
ago. In the coastal part of Texas, prior to this law, we have always 


been able to sell our cotton at a premium in a loan. But July and 
August of this year it was different. There has been so much mis- 
ielorntanidiad about the Commodity Credit Corporation of the in- 
structions that they receive from the Department of Agriculture. In 


addition to that I had a comprehensive statement from Mr. Willard 
Hillis: 

Section III of CN-EX-2 sets up the performance guaranty under the cotton 
export program. Section IV contains price-adjustment provisions. If purchaser 
fails to export he can pay: price adjustment and no action taken under perform- 
ance guaranty. If he fails to export and to pay price adjustment, then we pro- 
ceed against the performance guaranty. 

As I interpret this, the cotton buyer has three methods under which 
he can operate. No. 1, he can export the a aount of cotton he has 
bought. Or he can get an adjustment, which will be the loan price 
or market price, whichever is higher, plus a 5-percent adjustment for 
unrestricted sale. Now the third and alternate, if he does not com- 
ply, if he does not ship it, then by the payment of $30 penalty he is 
absolved from exporting that cotton. at is so strange to me in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation on September 4 the differential 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, they are offering to exporters. 
I would like for this committee to investigate where they got the kind 
14 cents a pound which they bought for 25 cents a pound. It is an 
odd thing to me that they have cotton to sell that they did not make 
aloanon. You take a discount rate if you sell cotton and it is a mat- 
ter of speculating around. Ia 1: sure the committee knows that they 
are a million and a half bales short in their stocks. They have until 
August 15, 1957, to export this cotton. The committee knows and 
I understand that this cotton may be exported under such law or 
under direct sales. It gives them an advantage over small cotton 
buyers. Under law 295 there is a dangerous instrument in the hands 
of a department who has proven, at least to me that they are not in 


84274576 
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sympathy to the cotton producer. Have I made myself plain? If 
the committee has any questions to ask, I will try to answer. 

Mr. Garuines. You have made yourself plain. 

Mr. Bass. When did this objection arise to this substitution clause? 

Mr. Poot. I am glad you mention this. This law was passed on 
January 28, 1956. They said Congress sent it to the Department of 
Agriculture and they put it back in a pigeonhole. 

Mr. Bass. At the time this act was passed, in the hearings on this 
legislation there did not seem to be a great deal of objection to this 
substitution clause. When did the cotton producers decide this was 
a bad clause? 

Mr. Poot. When we started picking our cotton. 

Mr. Garturnes. Thank you, Mr. Pool. 


STATEMENT OF C. A. ANDERSON, REPRESENTING FARMERS OF 
BYNUM, HILL COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, committee members and gentle- 
men, I am here representing the farmers of Bynum, Hill County, Tex., 
to protest what we believe is inconsistent grading of our cotton. We 
do not believe cotton grades can change overnight from white to spot 
and back to white. We have as evidence on the date of September 4, 
29 grade cards, 26 were white and 3 spot, having an average value per 
pound of 30.51 cents. Then on September 25 we have 22 grade 
cards with 21 spots and 1 white, average value 26.85 cents per pound. 
On September 6 there are 23 grade cards with 21 graded white and 2 
spot, average 21.37 cents per pound. On September 7, 28 bales of 
cotton with 27 grade spot and 1 white, average value 26.24 cents. 
We feel justification in making protest of the inconsistency in the 
grading of our cotton. I respectfully submit this evidence of the 
grade cards. 

Mr. Poaas. I would like to make this record clear. This was at 
the same gin? 

Mr. Anperson. Picked by the same hands, ginned in the same gin, 
all right. No change in the weather. I must return the cards and 
gin records. 

Mr. Poacr. Can we have a copy of the gin records? We would 
like to have something in our record to show the man who reads this 
record at a later date. We see these gin records before us but we 
want our record to show that the cards were physically before us. 

Mr. AnpeRson. The bale numbers are not all on the record but 
they are on the cards. 

Mr. Poaae. Send the copy of the gin records. Mail them to the 
Agricultural Committee at Washington. 

(Gin records, referred to above, are on file with the Committee on 
Agriculture.) 

Mr. AuBertT. Were the same graders grading these? 

Mr. AnpEeRSON. These were graded in the Dallas office. 

Mr. Bass. Is it your opinion that there is a deliberate move or 
effort throughout the belt to downgrade this cotton? 

Mr. Aubert. We feel that it is the general opinion of farmers that 
there seems to be a deliberate and premeditated attempt to downgrade 
the cotton. We do not have the proof. 

Mr. Anperson. We are offering this as proof of inconsistency. 
That is the general opinion. 

Mr. Gartutnes. Are you from north Texas? 
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Mr. Anprerson. Central Texas; Hill County. 
Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK STOUHAL, REPRESENTING FARMERS OF 
LANCASTER, DALLAS COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Srovnaut. What little I have to say—TI have a copy of this, 


Mr. Chairman. I am just a farmer. I farm in Dallas County. 
What I have to say, I fave never took .nuch of an active part or 
initiative in trying to prove anyone wrong. But the farmers are more 
dissatisfied than ever before with the cotton classing this year. And 
so I have just had a day or two of working on this. 

(Reads statement of Frank Stouhal, which was notarized.) 


I, Frank Stouhal am here on behalf of the farmers of my community, Lancaster, 
Tex., in Dallas County. Concerning the Smith-Doxey cotton classing service, 
which we feel is inaccurate in classing and should be corrected. We request that 
Light Spot grade be added to cotton class, so the farmer would not get Spot-grade 
price which is $20 a bale lower. I have some signed documents to substantiate 
our complaint. 


(Reads statement of D. C. Thompson, which is notarized.) 


I have 28 bales of cotton which was picked off 1 field within 3 days without any 
change in weather whatsoever. I placed all this cotton in one cotton house and 
ginned altogether so clean cotton seed could be caught. All this cotton was just 
alike, but if you will check this list of cotton from bale No. 1023 through bale 
No. 1050 you will find that 14 bales were graded Middling seven-eighths, which is 
$29.33. The other 14 were graded Light Spot, which is $20 a bale loss to the 
farmer. - am attaching a sheet showing classification on a number of bales from 
same field. 


Mr. Srovuna.. I have 14 bales here which were Middling seven- 
eighths. We have 13 bales of this cotton which were graded Strictly 
Light Spot. One bale graded twenty-nine thirty-seconds Light Spot. 
All —_— bales were ginned out at one time, but the grades did vary 
this much. 


Bale No.: 
Se canes Be OCI OO EO SO sa $29. 
1024, Middling % ‘ 
1025, hae is 
1026, Middling % 
1027, Strictly Middling % Light Spot 
1028, Strictly Middling % Light Spot 
1029, Middling % 
1030, ae 4 
1031, Middling % 
1032, Strictly Middling % Light Spot 
1033, Middling % 
1034, Strictly Middling % Light Spot 
1035, Strictly Middling % Light Spot 
1036, Strictly Middling % Light Spot 
1037, Middling % 
1038, Middling % 
1039, we is 
1040, Mi ing % 
1041, Strictly Middling % Light Spot 
1042, pana cating 2% Light Spot 
1043, Middlin 
1044, Strictly Middiing % Light Spot 
1945, er Middling ¥% Light Spot 
1046, Middlin 
1947, Strictly Viadiing % Light Spot 
1048, Strictly Middling % Light Spot. ..._......-.-.----------- 
1049, Strictly Middling % Light Spot 
1050, Strictly Middling % Light Spot 
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Mr. Srounau. Then I have Mr. Reynolds’ statement. 
(Reads statement of C. L. Reynolds, which is notarized.) 


These bales were picked from my field on the same day, from the same field, 
and on the same wagon: They were also ginned the same day. 


Bale No. 
990, *Middling Re i Bo Sits dul «Lethintd beiibiiale aclvieliakak¢ $25. 56 
991, Strict Low Middling Light Spot, % 
992, Middling, 7 

Mr. Srounat. Of all 3 of these bales, none of them graded Light 
and it looks like about 6 cents difference. 

Mr. Poaas. What you are giving us is the loan value of that cotton 
instead of the market value? 

Mr. Srouwa.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poags. I think most of the trouble originates from the policy 
of the Department of Agriculture in ignoring the express wishes of the 
Congress in regard to making loans on Light Spotted cotton. The 
thing that is hurting you is not so much the grading of cotton but, 
when you take it and put it in the loan, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration refuses to recognize the intent of Congress and you must 
take the full discount for light spots the same as for heavy spots. It 
does not recognize light spots. May I read to you what Congress 
said to the Department of Agriculture. Congress does not control 
the Department. The Secretary of Agriculture is appointed by the 
President. This is in the report on the present bill H. R. 10875, which 
is the law under which we are operating today. 

Mr. Poags. The committee has proposed to the Department of 
Agriculture that the Commodity Credit Corporation should reflect 
in its loan programs the normal trade differential between light and 
heavy spot cotton. It is the desire and intent of the committee that 
this be done. I know Mr. Rhodes is here and we hope he will explain 
the viewpoint of the Department of Agriculture and why they did 
not bother to comply with the wishes of Congress as to what they 
should do as to making loans on spotted cotton. It is the utter dis- 
regard of the Department of Agriculture for the wishes of Congress 
which is causing this trouble. 

Mr. Garuines. The gentleman from Texas wrote that language in 
that bill. He is responsible for it being in there. If it had been 
carried out by the Department of Agriculture as Congress intended, 
we would not be here today. 


STATEMENT OF JOE GRAVLEY, REPRESENTING FARMERS OF 
CARROLLTON, DALLAS COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Gravuiey. Mr. Chairman, most of what I have to say would be 
covered later in the program. As Mr. Pool stated, we are in dire need 
of assistance. I am representing the farmers of Dallas County. 
Some of them are already _ > picking cotton and their records 
have already gone in. Some of the ginners were afraid to let us have 
those records. They think if they sent those records over here and 
verified our situation, they would be in a worse fix than they are now. 
I will yield my time to Mr. Evans. 
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STATEMENT OF JACK EVANS, GREENVILLE, TEX. 


Mr. Evans. I am Jack Evans from Greenville. I shall yield my 
time to the people who came a long way, except for two things. I 
have in my office 4 cards of Smith-Doxey classification on 2 bales of 
cotton sampled through error 2 days apart. One has 100 points 
variation and on the other 265 points in variation. That is the facts 
on that cotton through error had that much variation. We all realize 
the spot cotton is a problem in this vicinity. I submit that there is a 
dire need for classification on this spot cotton. Cotton buyers will 
pay 50 to 75 points on that cotton. I want to thank each and every 
one of you. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH ROEBUCK, ELLIS COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU, WAXAHACHIE, TEX. 


Mr. Rorsuckx. I present a copy of my statement to this committee. 
Mr. Garuines. Did that represent the farmers from Waxahachie? 
Mr. Rorsuck. I am spokesman for the Ellis County Farm Bureau. 
Mr. Gaturncs. Proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Roresucx. Mr. Chairman, I am Ralph Roebuck, a cotton 
farmer from Waxahachie, Ellis County, Tex. 1 am acting as spokes- 
me for the Ellis County Farm Bureau with an active membership 
of 1,736. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to express the appreciation of the Ellis 
County Farm Bureau and my own personal appreciation to your 
committee for granting us the opportunity of beimg heard on these 
issues, which are of such importance to cotton producers. We realize 
that your regular duties in your own districts are very demanding 
and the extra burden of this hearing is evidence of your concern for 
our problems. 

I have been chosen as spokesman for the Ellis County Farm Bureau 
and I have a number of cotton producers from Ellis County here with 
me today. Mr. Chairman, at the conclusion of the testimony I would 
like to submit these names for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. Chairman, my testimony will be brief, but I do wish to call 
attention to two serious problems confronting cotton farmers in this 
area. They are: Financial losses which are being suffered by cotton 
farmers, as a result of the failure of Commodity Credit Corporation 
to provide a loan value for Light Spot cotton; inconsistent classing 
tnd poor service in the operation of the Dallas office of the Smith- 
Doxey Clacsing Service. 


NEED FOR LIGHT SPOT CLASSIFICATION BY CCC 


Mr. Chairman, as you know, there is now no provision in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan program for cotton carrying a Light 
Spot classification. For the purposes of the loan, CCC considers 
cotton as either white or spotted. When Smith-Doxey places a 
Light Spot classification on cotton, that cotton goes into the loan with 
a value of spotted cotton. The cotton trade recognizes the Light 
Spot class. I offer as evidence, exhibit No. 1, a basis sheet, signed 
by the buying department for Anderson, Clayton & Co., dated 
September 5, 1956. This basis sheet lists a Light Spot classification 
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for all middling grades. The 1956 cotton crop for Ellis County is 
estimated at 35,000 bales. This is only about one-half our normal 
production. Our ginners have advised us that about 50 percent of 
this year’s crop is being classed by Smith-Doxey as Light Spot. I now 
offer in evidence exhibits No. 2 through No. 6, inclusively, which are 
statements provided by several of our larger gins located throughout 
the county showing the percentage of cotton from their gins being 
classed as Light Spot. From this evidence it is estimated that 17,500 
bales of the 1956 Ellis County cotton crop will be classed by the 
Smith-Doxey Classing Service as Light Spot cotton. On a typical 
500-pound bale of Middling ?%-inch cotton (exhibit (7), 1956 Govern- 
ment cotton loan rates) the loan value is 30.16 cents per pound. A 
bale of like grade and staple receiving a Light Spot classification goes 
into the loan as spotted at the price of 26.31 cents per pound. This is 
a difference in value of $19.25. Based upon the prices quoted in 
exhibit No. 1 the normal trade differential between a middling 
2%-inch 500-pound bale and a middling Light Spot °%s-inch bale is 
$8.75 per bale. This means that each time a bale is classed Light 
Spot by Smith-Doxey, the farmer who places that bale in the loan 
suffers a minimum loss of $10.50 per bale due directly to the failure of 
CCC to provide in the loan, the normal trade differential betweea 
light and heavy spotted cotton. 

Based upon the above figures, this failure of CCC is causing the 
farmers of Ellis County to suffer a loss of $183,750 on the 1956 crop. 

The trade has been quick to recognize this failure of CCC to provide 
a loan class for Light Spot cotton. The cotton trade, recognizing the 
actual value of Light Spot cotton classed by Smith-Doxey Classing 
Service, but held in the loan as spotted cotton by CCC, are actively 
seeking to buy the farmers’ equity at premiums of $2 per bale for 
speculation purposes. In turn, they are seeking to profit from about 
$6 to $8 per bale as a direct result of this failure of CCC to recognize 
the fair value of Light Spot cotton. As examples of this type of 
speculation, I offer in evidence a statement, exhibit No. 8 by Mr. W. W. 
Gillespie, a cotton farmer at Avalon, Tex. The pertinent part is as 
follows: 
On Sept. 13, 1956, a local cotton buyer offered to give $2 per bale more than the 
loan value for all of this cotton (24 bales) with a Light Spot classification, with a 
staple length of ?%2-inch or less. He made no offer for the remaining 7 bales not 
carrying a Light Spot classification. 
Exhibit No. 9 is a statement by Mr. Phillip Curry, cotton producer of 
Route 3, Ennis, Tex., that— 
A cotton buyer of Waxahachie, Tex., offered to pay 28.50 for cotton ciassed Strict 
Middling Light Spot ?%2-inch. This offer is a premium of $1.70 per bale above 
the present Government loan value for this grade and staple length. 
We have reports from all parts of the county that cotton farmers are 
being solicited by the cotton trade for loan paper on Light Spot cotton. 

We fail to understand why CCC has failed to act on this important 
matter. They were urged to do so by the Senate and House Agricul- 
ture Committees in the conference report accompanying the Agricul- 
ture Act of 1956. In fact the specific language of the conference 
report is as follows: 


It is the desire and intent of this committee that this be done. 
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We do not like to think that CCC is more interested in the cotton 
ee than it is the man who produces the crop, and for whom 
the entire CCC program is intended. In the face of the clear intent 
of this committee and the Congress which adopted this conference 
report for the Agriculture Act of 1956, it is difficult to believe other- 
wise. Many of our members believe that CCC is acting on the 
directions of the Department of Agriculture in its failure to provide 
fair loans for Light Spot cotton, and that this is part of a program 
deliberately conceived to curtail loan volume by CCC. We appreciate 
the efforts of this committee to develop the facts and we are hopeful 
that corrective action can come very soon and in time to be of help on 
this year’s crop. 


COTTON CLASSING BY THE SMITH-DOXEY CLASSING SERVICE, DALLAS, 
TEX. 


Cotton farmers and ginners all over Ellis County are complaining 
about inconsistent classing and poor service by the Smith-Doxey 
Classing Service. The basis of their complaints is evidenced by the 
fact that the variation in loan value between the original Smith- 
Doxey classification on a bale of cotton and the reclass by Smith- 
Doxey on the same bale, results in many instances in a great varia- 
tion, for which there is no reasonable explanation. You understand, 
Mr. Chairman, that if the original classification by Smith-Doxey is 
not satisfactory, the farmer has the right to request a reclass at his 
own expense. It is these ‘‘reclasses’’ that produce such stariling 
variations. We offer in evidence exhibits numbered 10 through 12 
which show in documented form variations between original classifi- 
cations and reclass by the Smith-Doxey office in Dallas. Your par- 
ticular attention is invited to exhibit No. 10, the statement by Mr. 
J. B. Underwood, cotton producer of Forreston, Tex. Mr. Under- 
wood received a Light Spot classification on 25 out of the first 35 
bales he produced. Mr. Underwood asked for a reclass of the 25 bales 
classed Light Spot. The Dallas office dropped the Light Spot classi- 
fication on 13 bales and raised the grade on a total of 16 bales, thus 
raising the loan value on these 25 bales by $195.85 or an average of 
$12.24 per bale. In other words, the Dallas office in its original classi- 
fication made an error of $12.24 per bale at the farmer’s expense. 

Exhibit No. 11 is a statement by Mr. W. D. Bozek, cotton pro- 
ducer of Bardwell, Tex. Mr. Bozek refers to bale No. 151 which was 
originally graded Strict Low Middling Light Spot %-inch staple. On 
the reclass the Dallas office raised the grade on this bale to Middling 
2%.-inch. This raised the loan value on this bale by $30.16. This 
farmer made $30.16 on this bale of cotton by questioning the ac- 
curacy of the original classification, which is about all the profit he 
had in the bale. 

Attached are exhibits numbered 13 through 19—statements by 
Ellis County farmers along the same line. 

It is impossible for the cotton farmer to have confidence in the 
operation of the Dallas office when their classifications result in so 
many variations for which there is no reasonable explanation. 

There is hardly a farmer in Ellis County who has not obtained a 
different classification on two bales of cotton produced and harvested 
under identical circumstances, ginned consecutively on the same day. 
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Exhibit No. 20 is a statement by Mr. George Grammer, manager of 
the Planters Co-op Gin at Bardwell, Tex., in which Mr. Grammer 
states that his gin ginned bale numbers 1249, 1250, 1251, and 1252 
off the same truck. The Dallas office gave 3 different grades and 3 
different staple lengths to these 4 bales of cotton ginned consecu- 
tively. There is a difference of $15 per bale between bale No. 1250 
and bale No. 1252. Exhibit No. 21 is a statement by Mr. C. R. 
Youngblood, cotton producer of Avalon, Tex., in which he sets forth 
the bale numbers and grades on several truckloads of cotton where 
groups of 2 and 3 bales were ginned consecutively. There is a con- 
sistent variation of 2 to 3 cents per pound or from $10 to $15 per bale. 
Exhibit No. 22 is a statement by Mr. A. F. Westbrook, Route 4, 
Waxahachie, Tex., in which he refers to bales Nos. 836 and 837. 
The grades and staple lengths set by the Dallas office varied the loan 
value of these 2 bales of cotton by $18.75, even though they were 
produced in the same field, puiled by the same hands, ginned by the 
same gin, consecutively, off of the same trailer. Exhibit No. 23 is a 
statement by Mr. Harold Turner, Route 4, Ennis, Tex., showing like 
variations between consecutively ginned bales. 

The ginners are perplexed with the inconsistent classing by the 
Dallas office. The average gin processes from 40 to 60 bales per day 
and customarily sends samples from 1 day’s ginnings to the Dallas 
office in 1 bag. With no change in weather conditions and drawing 
cotton from the same farms each day, ginners report that there is a 
great difference in the classing on 2 consecutive days. Your atten- 
tion is invited to exhibits Nos. 24 and 25 which are statements by 
ginners from Byrd and Italy, Tex. The statement by Mr. Charles 
Graves, exhibit No. 24, indicated that within a 2- or 3-day period a 
day’s gin run will vary from 33 to 97 percent in the number of bales 
classed Light Spot. This is despite the fact that there had been no 
change in the weather conditions or harvesting conditions 

We have tried to work with the Dallas office and have met with 
them on several occasions in an attempt to reach a better understand- 
ing. We have listened to the explanations which have been offered 
that the differences in classing result from changes in weather condi- 
tions, hotspots, or dead spots, in the field; excessive trampling of the 
cotton on trucks or trailers, difference in cotton varieties, and so forth, 
and we recognize that all of these conditions will produce occasional 
variations in classing. However, we have not heard satisfactory ex- 
planations for radical differences in day-to-day gin runs, and they do 
not satisfy the farmer that knows that he produced two bales of cotton 
under identical circumstances, and which were harvested and ginned 
within a period of a few hours on the same day. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, may we again express our appreciation 
to this committee. 

(Exhibits referred to above appear at pp. 129-140.) 

Mr. Ausert. Mr. Roebuck, I agree that was a very comprehensive 
statement of the issue we are discussing. Can you tell me approxi- 
mately what percentage of your light spot cotton is going into the loan 
in your county? Do you know? 

r. Romsuck. No, I am not in a position to answer that. 

Mr. AuBert. Is more of it being sold or going into the loan, in your 

judgment? 
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Mr. Roxsuck. A majority of it is going into the loan. 

Mr. AuBert. This operation you have described, due to the failure 
of the Department of Agriculture to carry out the wishes of Congress, 
seems to have created a racket in the light spot cotton. In your 
district the buyers and speculators are going out and trying to get 
this cotton at a price barely below what they expect this cotton to “4 

You are finding in the Dallas office such widespread inconsistencies 
as to make it seem more than mistake. 

Mr. Rogsuck. We don’t know what the explanation is. 

Mr. AuBert. We know that cotton grading is not an exact science. 
We know mistakes will be made. If mistakes are so numerous as this 
testimony indicates, then the science is no good and we might as well 
abandon it; or the office is grossly incompetent or deliberately down- 
grading the cotton. 

Mr. Rogsuck. I will have to concur with that statement, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. Roebuck. 

(List of farmers attending cotton hearing from Ellis County, Tex.:) 


Hoyt Gaston Alton Adams P. P. Curry Jim Corley 

A. F. Westbrook Fred Terrell Pendil Wheatly T. J. Seabolt 
Field Patteson M. F. Phillips B. V. Lowery Charles Graves 
Charles Hearne C. H. Shrader, Jr. T. E. Shrader W. W. Gillispie 
C. R. Youngblood W. D. Price C. H. West Hap Brigman 
John Roebuck Guy Roebuck Ralph Roebuck Richard Rice 
A. Y. Mohondro Glen Odom Harris Lowery 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND DUGGER, PRESIDENT, RED RIVER 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU, FULLBRIGHT, TEX. 


Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Dugger, how much time will you require? 

Mr. Duaeer. Just enough time to get through on. 

Mr. Garuines. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Duagaer. I will be as brief as I can. I am the Red River 
County president of the Farm Bureau. I was raised on the farm 
and poorly educated. I have some facts here from our cotton buyers, 
raisers, and ginners. 

This is a letter that was written to me by Pete Storey, cotton buyer 
of Clarksville. 


In compliance with your request for information regarding cotton examiners, 
I submit the following facts and experiences. As you know, I am a Government 
licensed classifier of cotton at the cooperative at Clarksville. From the beginning 
of the Government loan on cotton and for at least 15 years I was supervised by 
the Dallas board. I became quite familiar with the classifiers of cotton. Under 
the administration of D. E. Earle, both the farmers and classers were quite well 
pleased. But with the advent of Mr. Sam Martin, the producers became dis- 
satisfied. It became almost impossible for the co-op classifiers to make their 
classes stand up. _ I believe they quit classing due to the service losses they were 
taking from the Board. 


Excuse me. I have hay fever. 


Personally I think the Dallas office are the most radical, overbearing, and 
conceited men I have ever known. I was supervised by Mr. P. K. Barry who set 
himself up as being superior as to decision of grade, unquestioned. On one 
instance I asked him why a bale wasn’t Strict Middling. He said, ‘Because, 
b , | said it wasn’t.’”’ On another occasion Bob Harding was calling cotton 
29.32 which in my opinion was 31.32. I said it was costing the farmer. e said, 
* the farmer.” Now, that is, in my opinion, the kind of hard- 
headed men we have in Dallas. I have three documents showing irregularities in 
their classification. 
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Mr. Bass. Is it your opinion that man don’t like the other man? 

Mr. Garurnes. For the record, underscore but leave those words 
out of the record. 

Mr. Duaeer. Mr. Storey, as he stated here, has been a grader for 
our co-op and the people of Red River County thinks he is a truthful 
man and they have lots of confidence in him. We had a lot of bales 
of cotton here early in the season and these bales were sent back. 
This is an affidavit by him. These bales of cotton were later sent 
back after the rush was over and the difference gained was 595, 380, 
and as low as 330 points. This is exhibit A. We have the man here 
who signed these sheets. These men lost on this difference later. 

Now, then, we have another statement here by Mr. J. P. Kidd. 
He is a farmer: 

This is to certify that on this date Mr. Pete Storey sent my cotton to Dallas for 
reclassification. [I am an upland cotton farmer and my cotton was graded Strict 
Middling. Mr. Storey had a bag in which he placed it. He also removed from 
the box of Middling and placed the same as he did the other. I also saw him 
unwrap and place another piece in the bag. We saw him place them in a bag, tag 
and send them over to Dallas to be reclassified. As you will note from the state- 
ment, they made them into samples and sent them back and called them all 
Middling type, Middling Spot, and Light Spot. On these 3 pieces which are 15 
bales and were on Government classes when they came back—there is the piece 
of paper they sent them on—when they came back, the Middling was Spotted and 
the statement was altogether different. 

Now, then, here’s some cotton of Mr. Crittenden of Detroit, Tex. As he was 
getting a low grade, he sent this off. He has money, he don’t have to sell this 
cotton. Ihave the cards of both classes than can be turned over to this committee. 
There is the card. I believe there are 25 bales, to be exact, and it gained this 
man $315.55, or $12.74 a bale, after this man was able to hold this cotton, and sell 
it and made a profit. 


Mr. Duaaer. I have already taken a loss. I made 61 bales and 27 
of them was bad bales. I just sold them and got out of the mess. 
These ginners love us but don’t want to cooperate too much. I have 
the card which I will have to take back. Attached is a group of cards. 
Three of these bales were ginned off the same wagon, Nos. 1350, 1349, 
and 1348, which have a different classification. There is $30 difference 
between those two bales, all picked off the same rows. 

A ginner says bere: 

During the peak of our ginning season we sent two sacks of cotton samples 
daily. The cards from these samples would come back. According to the cards, 


some sacks would be marked “Middling,”’ or generally higher cards from another 
sack would be marked “Spotted.”” They are not classing cotton alike. 


Here is a man and I will read it to you: 


This cotton was grown in good black land which has been in vetch for several 

years. 
Now, then, this man I happen to know he has the best land in our 
county. He takes care of it and he farms just like a lady keeps a house. 
Here is the thing that is bothering him. From Dallas, Tex., they 
graded his cotton all seven-eighths but everybody knows he always 
grows inch cotton. That is Mr. Stubblefield. 

Now, then, the thing that hurts me. The best I can do I am about 
$300 in the red for having to sell this cotton. That is what my buyer 
gave me. Mr. Storey would take the bale at 1 cent a pound over the 
loan value and then he told me he was losing $30 a bale. I sold it 
to him because I needed the money. As a farmer I work as hard as 
anyone else. Last year I borrowed $10,000 to try to stay in business. 
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This year I will borrow $10,000 more if anyone will lend it to me. 
Every man that touches a farm, it takes a slice off of him. We are 
trying to fight for what is right. We believe something needs to be 
done. 

Mr. Garuines. We would like to look over the records. 

Mr. Duaerr. I have enough copies for you to take all you want. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. Dugger. Right at this time, in 
view of the fact that there are some growers here from Arkansas, we 
will come back to Texas later. 

Mr. William Wyatt, vice president of Arkansas Farm Bureau, 
will be heard first. He is our outstanding agricultural leader in my 
State. He has given our committee valuable testimony in the past. 


STATEMENT OF W. H. WYATT, VICE PRESIDENT, ARKANSAS 
FARM BUREAU, BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 


Mr. Wyarr. We want to thank you for inviting us to Texas. Two 
of us are from Mississippi County, Ark. We are the greatest producer 
of rain-grown cotton in the world. We have prepared a statement, 
but I see from your list you have a lot of witnesses and people from 
Texas, so with your permission we would like to file this statement 
and make a few brief remarks. 

Mr. Garuines. Your statement will be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Wyatr. Commenting briefly on this statement we have heard 
today several times concerning cotton program in regard to grading. 
We are happy we livein Arkansas. We haven’t had these problems. 
We have 2 classing offices, 1 in Blytheville and 1 in Little Rock. At 
this time they have classed 45,000 bales only as our season is beginning. 
There was reclassification on only 143 bales. Some of the buyers say 
it is overclassed. We just want to say, as far as the Blytheville office 
is concerned, we are well pleased with the results we are getting there. 
In this Blytheville office, also, I checked the first 500 bales they classed 
this year, and we only bad 9 bales that were light spot or any type 
spot. The rest were Strict Middling. The spot represents about 1.9 
percent. We are well:pleased with the classing. 

I talked to Mr. McEnnis, manager of the Blytheville co-op, that 
possibly there might be some mistakes. He said the Government had 
to review some of the cotton that went into the loan last year. They 
were looking for spots when they were reviewing this cotton. It is 
just a human element. They will find the spots when they are looking 
for spots. However, he told all his graders to be sure the spots were 
predominant before putting it in. 

We think it is very foolish that they would put light spot in the 
grade with spotted. There is no comparison. 

In regard to the export program, we certainly want cotton to be 
exported. We were in favor of the limited-substituting rule, but not 
to the extent it is hurting you. 

Every bale that has been ginned in our territory has been sold to 
the trade at 36 cents or 36.20. We would say we are well pleased 
with the setup. We don’t believe the export program is hurting us. 
Later in the season we may find that it hurts us. As far as we can 
tell, we are moving our cotton a little better than we expected. 

We checked with the Little Rock classing office and they had only 
had requests for 93 bales to be reviewed. The complaints were chiefly 
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because they were 2 to 3 weeks getting reclassification back, and that 
hurts some farmers because they need the money when they take their 
cotton to the gin. 

In Arkansas we are well pleased with the two classing offices, and 
don’t know where we would go without them. Congressmen, I 
believe that will cover the grading as far as Arkansas is concerned. 

(Prepared statement of the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation 
follows: ) 


Iam W. H. Wyatt, of Blytheville, Ark., a cotton farmer in Mississippi County. 
I am here today representing the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation, a general 
farm organization which has a membership of 57,504 farm families. I am a 
member of the board of directors of the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation. 
With me here today is Mr. Hayes Sullivan, Burdette, Ark., a cotton farmer, 
and Mr. Arch Smith, Texarkana, Ark., a farmer, and who is also a member of 
the board of the Arkansas Farm Bureau. 

Cotton has been for many years and still is the most important cash crop in 
our State. A high percentage of the membership in our organization is engaged 
in the production of cotton. In this cotton hearing I propose to outline some 
of the views of our organization in regard to some of the problems of this im- 
portant cash crop There have been many district and subdistrict meetings 
held for the purpose of giving farmers an opportunity to express their views. 
These problems have been discussed in detail by the membership of every cotton 
county in preparation for the development of resolutions to present to their 
county and State annual meetings. Any discussion of cotton problems which 
one engages in eventually comes down to the proposition of how to bring about 
a sufficient balance between production and consymption and still allow the 
producer to profitably remain in the business of cotton production. This can 
only be accomplished by a continued reduction in the production of cotton, an 
accelerated increase in the consumption of cotton, or combination of these two 
measures. 

How well have we done in the reduction of production? Nationally, we ended 
the 1955-56 production year with 2.9 million bales larger carryover than the pre- 
vious year. This increase in carryover came about during a period when acreage 
had been decreased around 8 million acres. During the past marketing year 
the total sales of cotton amounted to 11.4 million bales (2.2 million bales exported 
and 9.2 million bales consumed domestically). Carryover August 1, 1956, was 
14.1 million bales, and the latest estimate we have for 1956 production is 13.1 
million bales, making a total supply of 27.2 million bales. The most optimistic 
estimate for domestic consumption during the 1956-57 marketing year is 9.2 
million bales, with an estimated export of 4.4 million bales. Based upon these 
figures, the carryover August 1, 1957, would be 13.6 million bales. 

This indicates an improvement of some one-half million bales in carryover, and 
an overall increase in disappearance of more than 2 million bales which is due to 
the competitive exporting program established. There are too many ifs in these 
estimates for us to rest comfortably. Even if these estimates do prove to be 
correct the situation is far from solved, and the cotton industry is still sick and 
will remain in a critical condition unless we further reduce our annual carryover. 

In Arkansas we have reduced our cotton acreage from a recent high of 2,350,000 
acres in 1951 to the 1956 allotment of 1,425 acres. This is a reduction of 
some 900,000 acres, or over 40 percent. We believe that cotton farmers have re- 
duced acreage as much as is feasible and still stay in the cotton business. Under 
present conditions there is certainly no justification for an increase in the cotton 
acreage, and we must have a marked increase in consumption to avoid further 
acreage reductions. 

The soil-bank plan was conceived as a means of helping to further adjust pro- 
duction. Experience to date has not given us an opportunity to determine 
whether it will be of material assistance or not. Cotton farmers in Arkansas 
participated in the soil-bank program in 1956 only to the extent of 17,000 acres, 
due to late adoption of the regulations, and also due to much confusion. Many 
of our farmers definitely have the idea that favoritism between commodities has 
been shown in the administration of the program. If this be true, the soil-bank 
program will not be successful. 

here is a tendency to consider the soil bank as a crop-insurance program. We 
believe that if this idea predominates, the original neg es of the soil bank will be 
defeated. There is a need for improvement in the present crop-insurance pro- 
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gram in order that farmers may be more adequately protected against losses in- 
curred; however, we do not believe that the two programs should be confused by 
combing them. 

More up-to-date actual production yields will have to be established on each 
farm, and a rate of payment established that will more truly reflect the earning 
power of the production unit involved, before the desirable amount of participa- 
tion can be obtained. We think the soil-bank program should be given an ade- 
qute opportunity to determine its usefulness. 

We are opposed to the establishment of poundage or bale quotas instead of 
using acreage allotments. This would destroy the initiative of farmers to use 
production practices effectively, as recommended by research and experimenta- 
tion, and could only lead to uneconomical production. 

The problem of balancing production with demand cannot be solved by giving 
attention to reducing production alone. Increased sales must be accomplished. 
The sale of cotton has been lagging behind for too long. Farm Bureau has long 
recognized the importance of foreign trade. Cotton cannot survive on the do- 
mestic market alone. We need to export from 5 million to 6 million bales an- 
nually if cotton farmers are to be allowed to produce an acreage of cotton that 
will keep them in business. 

We supported the mandatory cotton-export provision of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956. This was one of the important points in the seven point cotton program 
which Farm Bureau recommended to Congress this year. This provision, now 
enacted into law, will not help if the administrative agencies of Government do 
not carry it out. Every effort should be made to regain our historical share of 
the world cotton market. 

Farm Bureau supported the passage of Public Law 480 and its increased appro- 
priation this past session of Congress. We believe this legislation can play an 
important role in reestablishing our lost cotton markets and, therefore, believe 
it should be used to its fullest extent. 

More emphasis on marketing research, both public and private, should get 
underway. The National Cotton Council is to be commended for the fine job 
they have done in finding and promoting new uses for cotton, and we encourage 
them to continue and greatly expand their efforts. Federal funds should also be 
increased for marketing research. 

As a further aid to cotton marketing we urge Congress to seek early passage of 
H. R. 9987, which provides for mandatory textile labeling. 

From time to time the two-price system for cotton has been brought forth as a 
solution to our problems. It is proposed as a means by some to increase foreign 
sales of cotton. I think we are all agreed that to increase foreign sales are neces- 
sary, but we must remember that a high level of domestic sales is also important. 
A declaration of United States Government policy by law to engage in such a 
pepaneen of dumping our products on foreign markets for an indefinite period will 

ring about serious world trade problems. If we continued a program of this 
type for any length of time it would necessitate protection to our domestic con- 
sumers. e already have serious problems domestically from competing fibers. 
This type of program could only lead to disaster. For these and other reasons 
we are opposed to any proposal of a two-price system for cotton. Furthermore, 
we still oppose any plan similar to the so-called Brannan plan which proposes 
direct payments from the Government. We have opposed and still are opposed to 
maximum limitations of payments for ACP practices, soil-bank participation, and 
price supports. 

Before coming here we made many contacts to determine if cotton is being 
underclassed in Arkansas. We found that there had been 99,299 bales of cotton 
classed in the Little Rock, Ark., office and there had been only 92 bales reviewed. 
We found that there had been 40,000 bales classed in the Blytheville, Ark., office 
with 143 requests for review. In all of our contacts we failed to find any evidence 
of intentional underclassing of cotton. As a whole we found that our farmers 
are well satisfied with the services and classifications they have received from our 
classing offices. 

I have attempted to discuss here today what we believe to be some of our 
major problems and have attempted to outline what we believe to be some of 
their solutions, we can’t expect any one phase of the program in itself to solve the 
problems but it will take a combination of several of these programs we have 
discussed to do the job. We ask your serious consideration and believe that by 
all of us working together the cotton farmers’ problems can be solved. A program 
can be worked out which will make it possible for us to continue to produce cotton, 
the crop we know most about. 
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Mr. Garurineas. I am pleased to introduce Mr. Hayes Sullivan of 
Burdette, Mississippi County, Ark. He knows farming and farm 
problems and is one of our top agriculturists. He, too, has testified 
previously before our committee. 


STATEMENT OF HAYES SULLIVAN, MISSISSIPPI COUNTY, ARK. 


Mr. Sutiivan. I am a cotton farmer from Mississippi County, Ark. 
I won’t elaborate on the statements already made about our cotton 
but we are proud to be down in Texas. We appreciate this group 
letting us come down here and talk. 

I am going to talk a few minutes on the soil bank, what some of its 
aspects are, and then a little bit in the future as to how it will affect 
us as farmers. Part of the discussion I will present is in the paper 
that was filed with your committee. We thought we were sick when 
we came up here but you folks have it worse. 

We have many problems in this cotton industry. One of the reasons 
we are so concerned is the fact that we do have a tremendous surplus 
of cotton. We can’t offset the fact that we have to look at the problem 
in some manner and attempt to balance production with demand. 
In working with the Farm Bureau, we have been studying a method of 
trying to approach this thing. 

As you know, the soil bank was designed as one approach to regu- 
late to some degree this overproduction problem. Our experience in 
Arkansas to date does not give us an opportunity to determine whether 
this soil bank will be of assistance to us or not. We only had about 
17,000 acres of cotton land put into the soil bank in 1956. That was 
for a number of reasons. Some do not understand the program and 
the regulations were adopted late. Whether it would be profitable— 
whether a farmer could afford to go into this farm bank idea—we do 
not know. Asa result of that, there has been very little participation 
of our farmers. We are not thinking about the future. We want to 
think about conditions as they might affect us next year. We here 
and many of our farmers in our State and I am sure from your State 
have been definitely satisfied and they have been convinced that 
favoritism has been shown in the soil-bank program in the various 
oe Whether this is true or not, we are not in a position to 
udge. 

We believe this committee, and we believe you and all of us as 
cotton farmers, must look ahead in this soil-bank program to give 
it an opportunity to work and see if it will provide the things it was 
supposed to provide by our Congress. One of the things is that the 
corn rate payment was set at 90 cents a bushel. The cotton rate is 
15 cents a pound. The support price is approximately 35 cents. 
That is high, but that pretty well exemplifies what we grow. In 
land and in machinery and in people that are affected, you just can’t 
automatically reduce cotton too fast. If we are going to take 50 
percent out of cotton and put it in the soil bank, I expect the economic 
effect it might have would be tremendous. Cotton in Arkansas is 
still our major agricultural crop. It is the thing that makes the mare 
go in Arkansas. 

I think the committee is going to have to work at this thing from 
a realistic point of view in determining the payment and the method 
of determining the yield. It does not stand to reason to take the 
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historical background. We start over every year. We either have it 
or don’t have it, according to history. Based on a guess, our county 
committee will consider it this year. They don’t want anything that 
isn’t coming to them but when you begin to try to set cotton at 15 
cents a pound, you affect the farmer’s pocketbook. It might mean 
whether he is going to survive or not and certainly whether he is 
going into the soil bank. 

Keep this point of view before the Secretary of Agriculture. We 
need a more realistic method of reflecting the production capacity 
of the unit involved as well as setting the yield on which the farmer 
will be paid, must be taken into consideration. There is an oppor- 
tunity there for too much confusion. We have had yields set between 
neighbors that set terrific injustices. 

I don’t propose to make any recommendation as far as the Farm 
Bureau is concerned because this is a problem we are studying at 
the present time. 

I would propose that the closer we can get to having these yields set 
to the capacity of the land on production with the soil bank together 
with a look at a payment that is commensurate to the community 
cotton as compared with other communities, then I think we should 
give the soil bank a chance to work. I think we might go in the direc- 
tion the soil bank was intended. We might in future years be able to 
increase our acreage instead of decreasing our acreage. We have gone 
about as far in that direction as we can go. Let’s attempt to get the 
thing set up on a basis of capacity of what we produce now rather than 
a long-time history of the farm. Certainly the production of a piece 
of land changes from year to year. 

Mr. Gartuines. Don’t you think the cotton farmer is due as much 
consideration as the corn farmer? 

Mr. Sutnivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaar. I want to ask you. Are you in the commercial Corn 
Belt? 

Mr. Suturvan. No; I am in the Cotton Belt. It is north of us. 

Mr. Poage. Corn is getting under the soil bank and the commercial 
corn farmer is being paid 60 percent of the support price of estimated 
yield on his land. The wheat farmers are being paid 60 percent of the 
estimated yield. Do you know where peanuts are grown? 

Mr. Suiurvan. Georgia. 

Mr. Poace. There are no peanuts grown in Iowa or Illinois, Wis- 
consin or Ohio. Do you know what peanuts are supported at? I 
believe it is 23 percent of the support price. Where is rice grown? 

Mr. Suutivan. Louisiana. 

Mr. Poaae. You don’t know of any rice grown in Iowa or Illinois. 
What is the rental on rice? It is roughly about 40 percent. I know 
it is way below 50. Where is the bulk of tobacco grown? 

Mr. Suuuivan. In the Southern States. 

Mr. Poaae. The soil rental on tobacco is about—Mr. Bass says it is 
27 percent. 

Mr. Bass. That is the tops. 

Mr. Poaas. There are two major crops, commercial corn and wheat 
in the Northern States. They both get 60 percent. There are four 
major crops grown in the Southern States. They get 50 percent 
downward to 23. That is right. I shouldn’t say it is right but it is 
a correct statement. Do you know why it is happening? I sat on 
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the conferences and Mr. Gathings sat on the conferences. The 
representatives of the Department said they were going to pay ap- 
proximately 50 percent on all the 6 crops. But it happens that they 
pay way above 50 percent on the Great Northern crops and below 
50 percent on Southern crops. 

Mr. Ausert. Do you know any reason other than political why 
corn and wheat are given more percentage. 

Mr. Poaer. | don’t know any other reason. 

Mr. Atgert. The representative sat before the committee and said 
he had to have a little discretion but they said they would pay approxi- 
mately 50 percent on these commodities. 

Mr. Sutuivan. We did not have much participation in 1956. If we 
have a harder row in 1957 you can’t look for much reduction in 1958. 
I would also point out again, a little better method or realistic method 
should be used in figuring this. I couldn’t to save my life see why 
they could set this rate of payment at 15 cents and pay to each pro- 
ducer what he yields on his land. 

Mr. Apert. One of the purposes of the soil bank is to try to get 
consistent reductions. Where there is a heavy surplus there might 
be reason to pay a higher figure. They still get supported at $1.25 
a bushel. Isn’t that inconsistent? 

Mr. Suttiivan. I have yet to see any consistency. 

Mr. Bass. I think the general idea of this soil bank was to get 
someone off the political hook. The Farm Bureau has been working 
on this soil bank a number of years, and when it was announced last 
year, whose program was it? It wasn’t the Farm Bureau’s. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Arch Smith of Texarkana is here. It would 
be a pleasure to hear from him. 


STATEMENT OF ARCH SMITH, TEXARKANA, ARK. 


Mr. Smitru. I am Arch Smith from Texarkana, Ark. I am pre- 
dominantly a cattle farmer raising a little cotton. The men who 
brought me down here said, ‘You live within 3 miles from Texas. 
We might make a motion and we are going to take you to make a 
second.”’ The other two boys are from the same county. Our area 
is a smaller operation. 

My position is, we want to heartily second everything they have 
said at the hearing. Everything said here has been the opinion of 
the State of Arkansas. 

Inasmuch as you are pressed for time, I will yield my time to some- 
one who has a more pertinent problem. 

Mr. Gartuines. The next witness is Mr. Louis Johnson, legislative 
director of the Arkansas Farmers Union. He has appeared before 
our committee in Washington. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS JOHNSON, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR WITH 
THE ARKANSAS FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask 
that the statement by our State president be filed. I am the legis- 
lative director with the Arkansas Farmers Union. If Mr. Hopkins, 
our president, were here, I know he would say: We are delighted 
with the fine work you are doing for the farm people. You have had 
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a good sympathy here for the farmers. Whether it is seasonal or 
unseasonal, we are glad you are holding this session. We want to 
thank Congressman Poage for his fine bill, the farmers protection 
bill. We have got to have more income. We are talking about 
farmers’ income. We are delighted you introduced that bill. We are 
going to try to help you some, 

Now, the cotton situation in Arkansas. No. 1, we have about 
60,000 farms producing cotton in Arkansas with approximately 90 

ercent producing for the loan. We are proud of our friends from 
Miseissippi County but it so happens the rest of the State may not 
be quite as rich as Mississippi County. Cotton is our chief income, 
running approximately $360 million. It tops the list. I want to 
say this. Our cotton people have a lot of problems in Arkansas due 
to the inconsistencies of Mr. Benson, the prices are down on cotton. 

No. 2. We have had droughts in past years and in Arkansas we 
have spot drought this season. That is causing some concern because 
we “a have an overall short production in Arkansas this year. 
Once again the farmer’s income is affected. 

About this cotton classing. We have had some farmers object. 
We think they are justified. Will Campbell will verify these facts. 
We have enough people objecting that we are recommending that 
you hold an investigation. It is so easy to prove whether or not this 
cotton is being low classed and downgraded. It is either inch and a 
fourth or inch. We have heard this excuse. That the cotton classes 
have been overloaded. If that is the fault of the administration, we 
are not going to say. You are cheating the producer. There is 
some doubt if it is caused by Mr. Benson and his boys, that they are 
giving a fairdeal. Let’s invest.gate it first, and see if they are getting 
the right kind of classification. If they are not doing the job right, 
they should be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

I went to that meeting last night. We are going to be backing 
you in January. 

There are a lot of other problems cotton farmers have and all the 
other farmers. They are selling broilers for 15 cents in Arkansas. 
It is all the farmers’ problem. We need to make a further study 
about the farmers’ income. Now let’s get this income up. He can’t 
pay taxes, buy the equipment he needs, educate his children or be a 
good decent citizen if he hasn’t got a decent income. 

Now, about Mr. Benson. We have always heard, “If you can’t 
whip them, join them.” But you can’t join that outfit, so we have 

ot to come back the other way. We have asked them to tie that 
ellow’s hands. 

We have got a lot of problems in agriculture. Let’s help keep the 
farmers out on the farm. They are doing a great job. They are 
worth fighting for and we are going to keep on fighting. 

The committee takes in the needs of the farmers and we want you to 
continue, We need better foreign trade and international agreements. 
There is something wrong when here at home we have a surplus and 
we have a tremendous amount of people hungry and naked. 

This man ran out here like a tractor, supposed to be the friend of the 
farmer. We are not going to dwell on that any more. On taxes we 
have got the farmer first to be pitied. He has had the toughest 
competition, the other fellow, a nonfarmer. Now the farmer that 
farms a farm has had insects and diseases but we have had the Benson 
itch thrown in on top of that and we have been overloaded. 

84274—57——7 
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STATEMENT OF J. ALBERT HOPKINS, PRESIDENT, ARKANSAS 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Hopxrins. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend you and the other 
members of this committee for the outstanding work that you are doing 
in behalf of the farmers in this country.. We are very glad to have the 
opportunity to appear before this committee and to make some recom- 
mendations which we think will be helpful. In Arkansas at the present 
time there are charges from some of the farmers that the Government 
cotton classers are downgrading some of the cotton that is going into 
the Government loans. If these charges are true, it is costing the 
farmers $10 to $15 per bale of cotton. The charges are becoming so 
numerous we feel they cannot be ignored and we offer the following 
recommendations to help clear up the situation. 

We recommend that this committee have an investigation made to 
determine if mistakes are being made in cotton classing by having 
new samples taken and running a recheck on some of the Torinis that 
are making these charges and reclassing their cotton for them by 
private classers. If mistakes are being made the situation can be 
corrected, in any case this investigation will certainly clear up the 
situation. ‘Therefore, we urge this committee to start this invest#- 
gation immediately. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer the following recommendations: 

1. For the cotton farmers of Arkansas, that we have a farm income 
protection program for cotton which would recommend 100 percent 
parity of family farm production of cotton by means of workable 
combination of price-supporting loans and production payments in 
conjunction with the conservation acre reserve (soil banks) cotton 
marketing quota. 

2. We also recommend negotiations of an International Cotton 
Agreement similar to the International Wheat Agreement. 

3. The cotton farmer realizes the importance of an expansion of 
international trade in all commodities and specifically in cotton, 
therefore, we recommend the internation food and fiber reserve or a 
world food and fiber bank. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that the Democratic 
National Convention has endorsed all the important aspects of the 
cotton program that we have recommended at this hearing. 

Again let me express to this committee our appreciation of the fine 
work that you are doing. 


STATEMENT OF RODNEY WHITAKER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, COTTON 
DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Gatuines. Now we will have Mr. Whitaker of the Department 
of Agriculture. You have heard a number of witnesses, Mr. Whitaker, 
at Atlanta, day before yesterday and here today. Will you give us 
your version with respect to the problems presented? 
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Mr. Warraker. Mr. Chairman, it is quite a shock to us to hear the 
statements made this morning. ‘There are some statements made by 
farmer representatives that we would like to look into. We are doing 
some of that as a result of charges made in Atlanta. 

As to variation from one bale to another, I would like to read from 
this publication from the Department of Agriculture. It has nothing 
to do with classing, but it does with uniformity within bales of cotton. 
The Department of Agriculture runs a cotton-testing service in which 
cotton is measured by the best laboratory instruments available. 
This publication explains the service and has a section explaining 
why you can expect to have variations in these mechanical measure- 
ments. The title of this section is ‘Variability Within Bales of 
ea I am reading from this publication which I will put in the 
record: 


In view of the high degree of variability for all measurable properties of cotton, 
the applicant for service tests should be fully aware of the limitations of the 
various tests that are imposed by such variability in the material tested. Other- 
wise, too much significance may be attached to small differences in the test results, 
and erroneous conclusions may be drawn. _ It is for this reason that data pertain- 
ing to the variability of cotton within individual bales are included in this report. 

Variability of cotton within a single bale actually is much greater than is 
usually appreciated. Fibers from bolls produced on different parts of a single 
cotton plant develop at different times under different environmental conditions. 
As a result, they vary considerably in physical properties. Even on the same 
seed the fibers vary greatly, depending on their position on the seed. Frequently 
the cotton in a bale is harvested at different times and under different conditions. 
The cotton may come from different parts of the field and from different varieties. 
Under present procedures of ginning, a bale often contains some cotton from the 
bale ginned previous to it. There are other factors contributing to variability in 
cotton. 

An indication of the extent of variability of the physical properties of cotton 
fibers within a single bale may be obtained from the data presented in table 5. 
Bales reported in this table were sampled in 10 positions throughout each bale, 
and the test results were based on tests made on the individual samples. It 
should be understood, however, that these data represent about the minimum of 
variability for commercial bales of cotton because each bale reported in table 5 
consisted of cotton of a pure variety that was so ginned and selected as to provide 
maximum practical uniformity in quality within the bale in each instance.. Most 
bales of cotton will show greater variability than that indicated here in table 5, 


This table shows an average variability of more than one thirty- 
second of an inch. One bale had a variation of more than one-six- 
teenth inch. There are other properties that vary also—strength, 
fineness, and maturity. Of course, all of the differences in the classing 
results are due to variations in cotton. You have already heard testi- 
mony about how we supervise classers. The Dallas office is carefully 
supervised. We have been trying to get samples from bales pre- 
viously classed. ‘These samples we have, have shown pretty close 
agreement with the Dallas class. Concerning the discourtesy, we do 
not tolerate that sort of thing. We intend to be courteous and intend. 
to class the cotton as consistently as possible. 

(Table referred to above is as follows:) 
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TaBLe 5.—Extent of variability in specified fiber properties within individual bales 
of pure variety cotton, selected to assure maximum practical uniformity in quality, 
in comparison with standard errors of fiber tests 





Range of fiber measurements within bales ! 


Bale No. Length, fibrograph 

Strength Fineness | Maturity 

(Pressley) (Micro- (random 

Upper half | Uniformity naire) sample) 

mean 
1,000 pounds 
per square 

Inches Index inch Ug/in. Percent 

Bs scanteneiipabe ceili dieeniniiatataaimatiniiadilitaines. dihitedeatanial 0. 03 3 9 0.2 7 
Bid cncadbdsmimadidpdiideddowwchibdididaadeuihe . 04 2 6 iz 7 
la lista clin taiegn lili dc cel ee ae ad .02 1 6 om 8 
BoE hacnScntenniteentiwibhicicnaenned .02 5 7 - 10 
Dn wndintudpinicktuaerneccbmiea dempuaaaae .04 4 4 1 8 
its pins bpniiastied Siaraienesep dial hi tpualileedahisins cibeietacemeeadeeane ied - 03 5 5 -l 12 
SD pirechdpinnin terested iebiiabictadedterdacenlindasteetaaieee - 06 2 4 3 13 
Be hw iach chiens hs hinmittoats aaah -02 3 4 m 8 
Rls. is adintbakisnabitbbines sab cmbiemad adh keith - 03 3 5 ‘a ll 
Bis isckdiwcadivhiebtsiiddéatihacd abuts -04 2 9 3 13 
eit ccciatinntitihninttaialiiaiiiel natant Rel Bie .07 3 5 -2 6 

Awe il. FAs dc el - 036 3.0 5.0 20 
Standard error for test ?_.................-- +. 008 1.1 +. 9 





1 Data with respect to variability within bales are based on 10 complete tests made on 10 samples taken 
from different positions throughout each bale. 
2 Data with respect to precision of tests are based on special studies, ; 


Note.—From AMS No. 16 “Cotton Testing Service,”” U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultura 
Marketing Service, Cotton Division, February 1955, 


Mr. Ausert. We have to admit, Mr. Whitaker, the complaints are 
widespread, coming from all sections. That they are numerous. 
Somewhere there is something wrong. Maybe it is inherent in the 
grading of cotton. Don’t you think if you subdivide cotton by grade, 
you would cure a portion of this? 

Mr. Warraker. Possibly. 

Mr. Ausert. Grade light spots. 

Mr. Wurtaker. We grade light spots. 

Mr. AuBert. I mean in the loan. 

Mr. Wartaxer. Mr. Rhodes is going to respond to that. 

Mr. Auzert. If the loan was made on different grades of spotted 
cotton, it might help. This all comes at a time when the Department 
of Agriculture is using the soil bank in the South differently than it is 
in the Corn Belt, and it comes at a time when this export-substitution 
business complicates the whole matter of the current crop. 

Mr. Wuitaker. I have met with these people before this year and 
we have worked very hard to solve the problems. Most of these 
people know the way we supervise cotton classing. The cotton where 
we have gone to the bale and sample and sent to Memphis to our 
supervision classification has not been badly off in classing. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Whitaker, don’t you think so many errors put 
into the record by Mr. Roebuck are unusual? 

Mr. Wartaker. We want to look into that. 

Mr. Garuines. When they send the cotton back for reclassifica- 
tion and there is $12.50 difference in price or more. 

Mr. Wuaitaker. It is pretty easy to get $12.50 difference between 
the Middling Light Spot and Middling. White is $22 a bale in the 


loan. 
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Mr. Gatuines. From the record here this morning, so much of this 
cotton has gone back to the Dallas office for reclassification. 

Mr. AuBert. Why didn’t you tell your graders to recheck it imme- 
diately when they turn up with a spot sample? 

Mr. Wuarraker. We try to give each bale careful attention. 

Mr. Garuines. The evidence that was presented this morning tells 
about a general situation throughout this whole area here with respect 
to the Dallas office. How many classers do you have in the Dallas 
office? 

Mr. Wairaxer, Sixteen. 

Mr. Garurines. How long have those 16 been employed by the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Warraker. Eleven are temporary classers. Five are perma- 
nent men with a variance of 15 to 30 years’ service. Majority have 
served 10 years or more with us on temporary appointment, 

Mr. Gatuines. They work 4 to 5 months a year? 

Mr. Warraxer. Yes. It has been alleged that these were inex- 
perienced men. On the day we met with this group in Dallas the 
men working in the Dallas office had an average of about 30 years’ 
experience. 

r. Gatuines. They are having to class the same cotton over and 
over again. 

Mr. Wuiraker. The proportions of reviews and reclassification is 
comparatively small. 

r. Poacr. How in the world do you explain why one day all (of it 
is mitted and the next day all of it is white? { 

Mr. Warraker. We can’t explain it and we want to find out more 
about these allegations. 

Mr. Poace. Doesn’t it seem it is pretty widely distributed? } We 
a heard from the Rio Grande Valley and we have men from’,the 

igh Plains. 
r. Wuiraker. I hope it will not be that widespread. 

Mr. Bass. These classers—where do they come from? 

Mr. Wuiraker. Most of them from Texas. 

Mr. Bass. Are they assigned to an area? Do they all work an 
area? 

Mr. Wurraker. We put the men to work where they are hired— 
at the office where he is hired, then shift them to other points as the 
need requires. 

Mr. Bass. Do you have a school? 

Mr. Wuiraker. We require every man to pass an “examination. 

Mr. Bass, When you say they have had these years of experience— 
a man of 7 years experience, do you mean he has had 7 years experience 
in your department classing cotton? 

r. WaitakEerR. No. Part of his experience may have been in the 
cotton trade. 

Mr. Bass. How long have these men been experienced in grading 
in your department? 

r. WaIraKEeR. Most of them have worked for the Department for 
a number of years. 

Mr. Gatuinas. Mr. Whitaker, will you make yourself available the 
rest of the day? Thank you. 

Mr. Dusty Rhodes, Chief of the Cotton Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture. You have heard the testimony this morning. I 
wonder if you would like to make a statement before we ask questions? 
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STATEMENT OF F. MARION RHODES, DIRECTOR, COTTON 
DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Ruopes. My name is F. Marion Rhodes with the Cotton 
Division of the Commodity Stabilization Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Chairman, we submitted a statement to the 
committee at Washington. 

You do not prefer that I repeat that at this time. I would like to 
make a few comments to straighten out some statements that may 
have resulted in misunderstanding, with respect to the sales pro- 
gram. Back in the summer of 1955, it was ruled by the Department’s 
General Counsel that we would have to require the exporter to export 
the identical bales of cotton he purchased from CCC. It was gen- 
erally believed that this requirement would be detrimental to the 
sales program. A bill was introduced in Congress providing for sub- 
stitution. The Senate passed that vill in late 1955 and it was passed 
by the House in early 1956. Inasmuch as our original sales program 
was limited to fifteen-sixteenths inch or shorter cotton, we carried 
it on as originally announced and required that the identical bales 
be exported. Of the million bales sold in January and February, 
we already have received evidence of exportation on 860,000 bales. 
The exporters of that cotton have as late as the middle of October 
to prove their export. I think it is crystal clear by now, the great 
bulk of the cotton will be exported as it was committed to be exported. 

Mr. Garurncs. You have covered the export program, and it is 12 
o’clock. We will go to lunch and get back at 1:15. 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Garuines. The committee will come to order. Mr. Rhodes, 
will you now continue your testimony. 

Mr. Ruopzs. I would like to say at this time the Department of 
Agriculture wants to give a thorough and full report with respect to 
the matter of how cotton is being handled. This complete report 
was filed with the committee in Washington, and just before my testi- 
mony it was placed in the record and will be a part of the record. 

Mr. Garuines. He can go into it in any way he sees fit. 

Mr. Ruopzs. Thank you so much. I just want to make a few 
more remarks about the current sales program which is not limited 
to }%,-inch and shorter cotton and permits substitution in accordance 
with the provisions of Public Law 395. That was done after a great 
deal of consultation and thought. It was believed to be to the best 
advantage of the cotton farmer to do that. I don’t propose to va 
into that. 

There were some remarks this morning that the buyer of this cotion 
could make a small penalty payment to CCC and be relieved of this 
obligation. The buyer has to first put up a bond or letter of credit of 
$30 for each bale of cotton he buys from us and that bond stays u 
until he gives proof of export. In the event he does not export the 
cotton in the time allotted, we then compute the difference in the 

rice he paid for the cotton and the highest price the cotton could 
have been sold for under the provisions of section 407 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. He then owes us the difference. If his bond is not 
enough to cover the difference, we proceed against his assets, and he 
has to make up the difference. So it is not a small payment. It is 
the maximum difference between what we could have sold it for general 
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purposes and the amount he paid. The bond or the letter of credit 
will be sufficient to cover the difference in most cases. We will call 
on the bank or the bondsman to put up this difference. 

Mr. Poage. The availability of this cotton at the moment took the 
pressure off the buyer even though we recognize that within the year 
the same amount of cotton will be exported under the replacement 
plan. We do recognize that the penalties are such that no firm could 
exist without replacing it. They don’t have to make that adjustment 
until the 15th day of next August. Apparently what is happening 
at the moment is that some of the larger cotton firms are able to 
supply the demands of the mills with cotton which was bought from 
CCC. They are going to have to go into the market and get it from 
the growers and get it out of the country before next August. It 
is not pressure to buy current cotton. Instead of buying current 
cotton from us now, the aiils are buying cotton from you which 
will be replaced next year. They say cotton is selling a couple of 
cents less than it otherwise would. 

Mr. Ruopes. I agree with you. It would tend to have this effect. 
At least I tried to point it out. It was a foregone conclusion that 
when you have substitution it tends to relieve the pressure on the 
market. We have sold 3% million bales since the program went into 
effect. I personally would estimate at least half has gone into the 
domestic market. I think it might be quite conceivable that it might 
have reduced the demand for cotton. The cotton was sold at an 
export price but the identical bales of cotton did not have to go export. 
Everyone knew that the identical bales of cotton would not be ex- 
ported, but an equal quantity would have to be exported. I don’t 
see how people who have bought cotton from CCC can hold off from 
buying cotton very long. I would think they would buy their 
replacement cotton in the open market now because it is cheaper than 
it will be to redeem cotton from CCC stocks. 

Mr. Poaces. They don’t have to hold off very long, now, do thye? 
Half of the crop is gathered. In Texas the crop is three-fourths 
gathered. We didn’t have much to start with and haven’t anything 
left. This cotton has already passed from the hands of the cotton 
farmers. 

Mr. Ruopss. I think the man who harvested early has been hit 
more by this program than the man who harvested late. Cotton 
production in Texas was far shorter than in some earlier years. 

Mr. Poagce. Shouldn’t we ask this question? Is there enough 
benefit to justify this penalty on spot cotton? 

Mr. Ruopes. Are you asking me personally? 

Mr. Poaae. As head of the Cotton Branch. 

Mr. Ruopes. There was a great deal of talk about the absolute 
necessity of substitution that probably could not be substantiated. 
There are good arguments on each side. For every bale of cotton 
exported, one must be purchased from CCC. I don’t think there 
will be a bale of cotton exported under our program in excess of the 
quantity bought from the United States Government. 

Mr. Atsert. Do you think without this substitution program we 
would have exported as much as we have? 

Mr. Ruopes. No. 

Mr. Autsert. Do you think it will in the long run have a more 
wholesome effect on the cotton producer in the difficulty he is facing? 
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Mr. Ruopss. I think it will. The farmer has an opportunity to 
put his cotton in the loan. Loan prices will control the price of 
cotton. 

Mr. Auzert. This does aggravate this spot cotton problem. He 
is getting spot price regardless of intervening grades. 

r. Ruopges. When a higher percentage is going into the loan, it 
is detrimental. 

Mr. Bass. You only have one price under the loan for spot cotton? 

Mr. Ruopss. No, sir. There are 336 different qualities of cotton. 

Mr. Bass. We have the testimony given where that is wrong. 

Mr. Ruopes. Loan rates are established on 14 staple and 5 different 
grades making a total of 70 different qualities of spotted cotton. 

Mr. Bass. According to the testimony of every farmer they have 
testified there is only one price for spot cotton. What is the reason 
for that? 

Mr. Ruopsgs. I don’t know but there is. 

Mr. Bass. Is it possible the rates are just on paper and they are 
not carried out in the field? 

Mr. Ausert. Why don’t you follow the market? 

Mr. Ruopes. There is no designated spot market in the United 
States that quotes on light spotted cotton. 

Mr. Ausert. They buy it for white cotton? 

Mr. Ruopxs. Our difficulty is that the premiums and discounts 
under our loan program are based on the prices quoted by the 14 
designated spot markets. There is no market that quotes light 
spotted cotton. 

Mr. AutBert. We have evidence that indicates they are losing from 
$10 to $20 a bale because cotton once classified as spot goes in at a 
lower loan rate under your program. Doesn’t the committee have 
available tables showing the grades? 

Mr. Bass. We don’t have any evidence to show that is being 
carried out in the market, according to the testimony. 

Mr. Ruopes. This has nothing to do with what a bend pays. 

Mr. Bass. I am talking about when it is put under loan at the 
market place. 

Mr. Atsert. Here is a statement of Mr. Roebuck. One of his 
statements concerns the need for light spot classification by CCC. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct. 

Mr. Apert. He goes on to show what a disadvantage that is to 
the farmer, and that is duplicated by other statements. 

Mr. Ruopes. That statement is correct. There is no loan rate 
for light spotted cotton. 

Mr. Poaas. You said there was. 

Mr. Ruopses. I said there is no market that quotes light spotted 
cotton. 

Mr. Poses. You said nobody quoted light spot separate from 
spot. I hold in my hand a price sheet of Anderson-Clayton Co. 
dated September 5, 1956. Anderson-Clayton lists their symbols. 
“T,”’ stands for light spot and “S” stands for spot. Where is the 
differential on this thing? They show numbers. I don’t know 
enough about it to read it. On inch and }¢ light spots are apparently 
75 above basis. They show +75 where it is light spots and —75 
where it is the spots. It is perfectly plain they do quote light spot. 

Mr. Ruopzs. I wasn’t talking about private basis sheets, 
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Mr. Poaas. It seems to me your statement is perfectly meaningless. 
It is intended to confuse when you tell these people the trade doesn’t 
make a difference on light spot and spots. You know perfectly plain, 
Mr. Rhodes, what the program meant when we said, “Make it like the 
trade makes it” in our report. But as far as I know Mr. Benson never 
called it to your attention. The Congress said that it would not 
resort to legislation, but that we expected the CCC to exercise its 
authority. It is the desire and intent of the committee that it be 
done. The committee is aware that the CCC could reflect in these 
loan programs the normal trade differential. Much of our trade is 
controlled by Anderson-Clayton. These people right here buy a third 
or a fourth of the entire United States cotton crop. When they put 
it out on their list, certainly that was what the Congress was thinking 
about as normal trade differentials. We didn’t fool you. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you suggest we use Anderson-Clayton’s basis sheet 
as the basis for establishing premium and discounts under the loan 
program? 

Mr. Poaaeg. I certainly do. Anderson-Clayton never gets very far 
off the trade differential. They are a lot more liberal with the farmers 
on this matter of light spots than the Department is. 

Mr. Ruopes. The Department of Agriculture has never established 
separate loan rates for light spotted cotton. 

Mr. Poaaer. We called your attention to the fact you badn’t. Mr. 
Benson hasn’t talked to you about it, has he? 

Mr. Ruopss. I have talked to the Board of Directors of the CCC. 

Mr. Poaae. Did you first talk to the Solicitor? 

Mr. Ruopszs. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You just assumed you could ignore the will of Congress. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Ruopses. No, sir. 

Mr. Poage. How do you interpret this instruction from Congress? 

Mr. Ruopss. It is not my position to interpret. The Board of 
Directors sets the policy of COC. 

Mr. Poags. Has the Board of Directors of the CCC said they 
want you to consider it? 

Mr. Ruopss. They have discussed the question of light spot 
cotton each year and consider it impracticable and unfeasible to make 
loans inasmuch as there is no quoted market prices. Premiums and 
discounts have for years been based on prices quoted by the designated 
spot cotton markets. 

Mr. Poace. That is not the excuse made to the committee. They 
told our committee that these light spots were light today if made 

into cloth. But if you kept the cotton, put it in CCC and it 
didn’t go to the mill, the spots would become heavy and that the 
Government would take a substantial loss on the matter. That was 
the excuse that was given us. I have talked to cotton men who said 
cotton would bleach when put in a bale. You are a cotton man. 
Which will it do? Will it bleach or darken when you put it in a 
warehouse, when you put it in as light spots? 

Mr. Ruaopes. It will tend to get heavy if there is a change. 

Mr. Poaas. Will it bleach? 

Mr. Ruopes. Definitely not. I never heard that. 

Mr. Poaas. I also heard it gets yellow in the bale. 

Mr. Ruopes. It does get welled: 
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Mr. Poager. Let’s assume cotton gets yellow in the bale. White 
cotton gets yellow. 

Mr. Ruopses. To a certain extent. Would you let me answer that. 
White cotton will tend to change very little. If it does, it will take 
on a cast creamy yellow. But that is quite a different,thing from_a 
light spot, which after a few years becomes heavy. 

Mr. Poacs. Light spots become heavy? 

Mr. Ruopes. In many cases, and in many cases it will stand pat. 
The scientists say there are many things that enter into the variability. 
In general, light spotted cotton will take on a dark cast if left in 
storage. 

Mr. Poaasr. White cotton will tend to take on a yellow cast. 
Why don’t you make the same discount on white cotton in advance 
as you do on spot cotton? 

Mr. Ruopss. I didn’t give that reason. 

Mr. Poags. Then you don’t think there is any merit to that sug- 
gestion? That was one that was given to the committee. Maybe 
next year we will call you to give testimony for the Government and 
there will be another reason. That is the excuse they have given us. 
The Congress has said regardless of the lists, we think you ought to 
make the same differential on light spot and spot that the trade does. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has never discussed it with you as head 
of the Cotton Division. Didn’t you know of these instructions by 
Congress? 

Mr. Ruopszs. Yes, sir; it is not my decision in the first place. It is 
not part of the law. 

Mr. Poags. You recommended that the Department get around it; 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Ruopgs. It is not my decision to make the policies of the CCC. 

Mr. Poaas. Didn’t they ask your opinion? 

Mr. Ruopszs. No, sir. 

Mr. Poagr. Did you offer any opinion? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir. 

Mr. Poager. You didn’t offer any suggestions to the Board whether 
they should follow these suggestions? 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like for the record to be clear. I didn’t say 
there wasn’t individual companies quoting on light spotted cotton. 
I said there was no official quoted market in the United States or any- 
where in the world on light spotted cotton. 

Mr. Poace. Your statement is technically correct but the statement 
was well calculated to give an erroneous impression, and seems to me 
to show quite clearly that you were seeking a way to avoid the will of 
Congress. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Rhodes, the one thing which I think is most per- 
plexing in the entire investigation is: You say you have a schedule 
there which gives varying grades for spot cotton which you place 
under loan. The preponderance of evidence shows that chart is not 
being used, that there is only one price being paid by CCC for spot 
cotton. In view of that, let me suggest that you find out if your field 
representatives are carrying out your instructions, and if they do, I 
think a little of these ills and woes will be cured. 

Mr. Ruopes. I have here with me a copy of the cotton carryover 
report for 1956. It shows cotton loans were made on various qualities 
of spotted cotton. The only way I think I can prove the point is to 
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get from the New Orleans office the amount of loans made on the 
different qualities of light spotted cotton. 

Mr. Bass. We know you make different loans on staple lengths. 

Mr. Ruopes. We could give you a summary of Good Middling 
spotted, Low Middling spotted, and so forth. 

Mr. Bass. That is what we want done. From low, the various 
stages of spot cotton. 

Mr. Ruopes. There are no loan rates on light spot or heavy spot. 

Mr. Bass. When you sell this cotton, do you just sell spot cotton 
as spot cotton, or do the buyers pay you varying prices for light spot 
cotton or heavy spot cotton? 

Mr. Ruopss. That is a new terminology to me. 

Mr. Bass. When the CCC sells cotton, do you sell varying grades 
of cotton, that is, spot or light spot, or do you sell spot cotton as one 
price? 

Mr. Ruopes. Under one price, I think. That is under the New 
Orleans office. I could not answer categorically. 

Mr. Bass, Then you are letting the buyers take a great advantage 
of a good thing. Then Uncle Sam is getting the gig. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is not the case at all. We have all the different 
merchants bid and we sell it to the highest bidder. 

Mr. Bass. You sell it at bids? 

Mr. Ruopes. We have never sold except at bids. 

Mr. Bass. If you sell it at bids, if they pay different prices in tne 
open market, then they will pay different prices to the CCC. 

Mr. Ruopes. The gentlemen who buy cotton know how to hunt 
light spots. 

Mr. Bass. Then by not having a light spot classification and spot 
classification, then the CCC is taking advantage of the farmer. If 
they buy under one classification and sell under another classifica- 
tion, they are taking advantage of the farmer. 

Mr. Ruopses. I think they sell only spotted cotton and we make a 
loan on spotted cotton. I would like to make that point clear. In 
the first place when the loan rate is announced on cotton we set up a 
rate on 336 different qualities of cotton. They all have to average 
out to the basic loan rate of 32.74 for Middling inch this year. If we 
used Anderson-Clayton basis sheet, and established higher loan rates 
for light spotted cotton we would have to make compensating down- 
ward adjustments for other qualities of spotted cotton. Conse- 
quently, the cotton farmers of the Nation would not get 1 cent more. 
If you have a farmer who produces nothing but Light Spotted, he 
would profit, but not otherwise. 

Mr. AuBertT. There was testimony that buyers are going out buying 
only light spotted cotton and paying a little more than the loan rate. 
There is somewhat of a racket in that class of cotton brought about 
by the fact that you don’t have a loan rate on light spotted cotton. 
If that is true, the CCC and Department of Agriculture are operating 
for the advantage of the speculators rather than for the advantage 
of the farmer. 

Mr. Duaeer. I sold mine for $5 and the fellow told me he was steal- 


ing it. 

Mr. Apert. It seems to me that is something the Department 
should watch. They are for the benefit of the cotton farmers. 

Mr. Poaae. I never bought a bale, but when you sell cotton from 
CCC stocks, the man who is bidding knows the grade and staple 
quality he is buying. He knows the original class? 
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Mr. Ruopss. He knows the original class. 

Mr. Poaasz. And that original class tells if the bale was light or 
heavy spots. If anything, it gets worse. He knows what the original 
class was on it. Consequently, wouldn’t you just imagine Lamar 
Fleming would bid a little more for light spots than on spots? 
Don’t you think Mr. Fleming is smart enough to see the difference 
between light and dark spots? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir; but we sell to the highest bidder. 

Mr. PoaGs. Don’t you actually, therefore, sell on the grade of light 
and heavy spots, because the buyer knows whether he is buying light 
or heavy spots? 

Mr. Ruopss. I do not agree with you. I do not make any distinc- 
tion. We don’t sell light spot. 

Mr. Poace. You sell it all as Spotted cotton and the buyer knows 
the light spots are more valuable. 

Mr. Ruopes. Sometimes they refuse to take it on the original class 
and want it reclassed. 

Mr. Bass. In the eyes of the buyer there are about 5 different spots. 

Mr. Ruopsgs. The buyer thinks it was originally classed too high. 

Mr. Bass. They just want to be sure of what class of spot they are 
buying, light spot, or heavy spot. 

Mr. Ruopes. I don’t think there is any such thing as heavy spot. 

Mr. Bass. Allright. Spot, then. It is just like a dog. You have 
’ eae dog or one of these real speckled dogs. They are all called 

pot. 

Mr. Gartuines. The record provided by Mr. Rhodes will be incor- 
orated in the testimony. Will you be available, Mr. Rhodes? 
hank you. 

I would like to incorporate in the record at this time a statement of 

Joe Miller of Greenville, Tex. 


STaTEMENT OF Joze Miuuer, Route 3, GREENVILLE, TEx. 


AFFIDAVIT 


I, Joe Miller, Route 3, Greenville, Tex., submit the following statement in 
evidence that a grade between White and Light Spotted cotton is needed. I sold 
on September 17, 1956, to M. V. Braselton, cotton buyer in Greenville, Tex., 14 
bales of cotton for 75 points above loan price because it was graded Light Spotted. 


Grade Gin bale | Compress Staple Pe ais Lael Price 
No. No. 


pr feserecfinaeae 


179815 


Do 
Strict Middling Light Spotted 
Middling Light Spotted._..............-. | 


he ee a el a eenind 
ae Middling Light Spotted. ..... ... -) 
0 


BRISSRRRERESSN 
ERSSESELTSeEss | 
BRSNSSSSPRSRRS 
SSEEVSSSSSSSSs 


hist 


I sold the cotton to Mr. Braselton through the Greenville Co-op Gin and neither 
Mr. Braselton nor anyone at the gin resampled this cotton but took the Light 


Spotted grade of Smith-Doxey. 
e (Signed) Jox Miu. 


(Written affidavit notarized by Aline DeFee, notary public, Hunt 
County, Tex.) 
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STATEMENT BY DAN PUSTEJOVSKY, HILL COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
HILLSBORO, TEX. 


Mr. Pustrrsovsky. This is the opening of what I will say. Mr. 
Gathings, members of the committee, we have two points we would 
like to bring out. One is that inaccuracy in grading is too great. 
Two, a loan price should be set up for light spots. 

I believe I can run through these tables first. Starting on the back 
at table 3—cotton ginned by Girault & Son in Hillsboro. This list 
of 16 bales was produced under identical conditions and processed in 
the same manner, but the resulting grades vary in loan price from 
$24.51 to $31.56—a difference between the highest and lowest bale 
of $35.25. That is hard to understand. 

Then table 2—there are 2 tables showing a current day’s ginning— 
it shows the loss we are suffering. Most of the cotton being classed 
spots; 88 classed spots and 9 classed not spotted. The bales marked 
in red are not spotted. 

Table 1 lists 32 bales of cotton sent back for reclass. Before this 
date, back in August, practically no cotton was coming back spotted. 
There was only one bale classed spot. Around September 4 the 
cotton immediately fell off and started coming back spot. This sheet 
of 32 bales shows the original grades and reclass grades. On the 
reclass price only 4 of them lost in value and only 10 of them came 
back at the same class. The Smith-Doxey office only classed 30 
pespent of this right, by their own admission; 18 came back with 

igher grade. To sum it up: 

The 32 bales of cotton I have listed here were sent back for review. ~ 
Before this date most cotton was coming back without the light spots 
on grade (September 4). Most cotton now, in fact practically all 
cotton is classed light spots. From this list of 32 bales only 10 were 
returned with the same grade. 

By their own review and with the original class cards in their posses- 
sion the Dallas office changed the grade or staple on two-thirds of 
these 32 samples submitted for review. Only 4 bales were lowered 
in price, and 18 raised. The producers and ginners want neither 
more nor less for their cotton than that to which they are entitled. 

In view of the facts as I know them, I do not believe Smith-Doxey 
classing is accurate enough to be fair to either CCC or to the farmer 
producing the cotton. 

A price should be set up for every grade used by the classing office; 
if there is enough difference between cotton samples to warrant a 
different grade from the standards, then a price should be set up by 
CCC in accordance with the value of that grade as determined by its 
actual value in the cotton trade in relation to standard grades. 

For example, in the cotton trade, a Middling Light Spot bale of 
cotton is worth more money than a Middling Spot, yet when a farmer 
puts either into the loan the price he receives is the same. 

In conclusion, I strongly urge that steps be taken to insure more 
accurate grading and that loan rates be established for every grade 
used in classing cotton. 

Are there any questions? 

I sincerely thank all of you for the privilege of appearing before this 
committee: 

(The tables referred to above are as follows:) 
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TABLE No. 2 


Classification 


Strict Middling Light Spotted 2%. 
Do 


Middling Light Spotted !%e. 

Middling Light Spotted %. 

Middling Light Spotted 2%2. 

Middling Light Spotted 7%. 
Do. 


| Middling Light Spotted 2%2. 


Middling Light Spotted 7. 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 


| Middling Light Spotted !%e. 


Middling Light Spotted 7%. 


| Middling Light Spotted !%e. 
| Middling Light Spotted 2%2. 


Middling Light Spotted 7%. 
Do. 


| Middling Light Spotted !%e. 


Middling Light Spotted 7s. 
Do. 


Do. 
Middling Light Spotted !%e. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Middling Light Spotted 7%. 


Strict Low Middling Light Spotted !%e. 


| Middling Light Spotted !e. 


Do. 
Low Middling !%e. 


| Middling Light Spotted !%e. 


Middling Light Spotted 7%. 
Middling Light Spotted 2%2. 

Do. 

Do. 
Middling 2%2. 
Middling Light Spotted 16. 
Strict Middling Light Spotted '%e. 
Middling ?%2. 
Middling !%e. 
Middling Light Spotted '%e. 
Middling Light Spotted ?%2. 
Strict Middling Light Spotted ?%e2. 
Middling Light Spotted ?%2. 
Strict Middling Light Spotted ?%2. 


| Strict Middling Light Spotted !%e. 


Middling 2%%2. 

Middling Light Spotted 2%2. y 

Strict Middling Light Spotted 2%2 
Do, 


Do. 

Middling Light Spotted 1c. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Middling 2%%2. 


Strict Low Middling 2%2 

Middling !%e. 

Middling 2942. 

Middling Light Spotted ?%2. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Middling Light Spotted 7. 
Do. 
Do. 


Middling Light Spotted 2%z2. 
Middling Light Spotted 7. 
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TaBLE No. 3 














Bale Date Date Classification 
No. | ginned classed 

4140 | Sept. 11 | Se “4 13 | Middling Light Spotted 1%e. 
4141 Middling Light Spotted 7%. 
4142 Do. 

4143 Do. 

4145 Do. 

4146 Do. 

4147 Do. 

4148 Do. 

4149 Do. 

4150 Middling Light Spotted !%e. 
4152 |. Middling Light Spotted 7. 
4153 |- Middling Light Spotted %e. 
4154 Middling Light Spotted 7. 
4155 Middling Light Spotted '%e. 
4156 |. Middling Light Spotted %. 
4157 |. Do. 

4158 Do. 

4159 |. Do. 

4160 |_-. Do, 

4167 |. Do, 

4168 |. Do. 








Ninety-seven bales classed—88 spots, 9 not spotted. 
I certify the above to be accurate to the best of my knowledge. 
W. C. Rosertson, Jr., 
Manager, Farmers Cooperative Gin Co., Hillsboro, Tex. 
Sworn and subscribed to and before me this 18th day of September 1956. 
[SEAL] EvizaBetu Speer, Notary Public. 


TaBLe No. 4 





Name Date Gin Date Classification 
ginned | No. | classed 


Sept. 13 | Strict Low Middling aes Spotted 2%2. 
Middling Light Svotted 2 

Strict Low Middling ight Spotted 2%o. 
wae Light Spotted 


Strict M dling Ligh Light Spotted 156. 
Strict Low Middling 2%. 
Middling 1%e. 

“— Light Spotted 7%. 





Middhng Light Spotted 2%2. 
Middling Light Spotted 7%, 





This list of 16 bales was produced under identical conditions and processed in 
the same manner, but the resulting grades vary in loan price from $24.51 to $31.56, 
a difference between the highest and lowest bale of $35.25, 

I certify the above to be accurate to the best of o knowledge. 

. C. Rosertson, Jr., 
Manager, Farmers Codiaetion Gin Co., Hillsboro, Tez. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 18th day of September 1956. 
Evizaseta Speer, Notary Public. 


Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. Pustejovsky. 





STATEMENT OF PERCY LEE CURTIS, HILL COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Curtis. I hope you will bear with us just a few minutes on 
some of this information. 
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Mr. Garuines. We don’t want too much repetition. 

Mr. Curtis. Except this is going to be in a different form. 

Here are 5 days’ ginnings at a local gin. These ginning dates are 
early in the season, starting on August 21, 1956. There had been no 
rain on this cotton since it opened. 

You will note that all light spot cotton is typed in red so that it will 
be easier to distinguish on this chart. 

The starting date is August 21 and there were 43 bales ginned that 
day of which only 3 were spotted bales. The next day’s ginning on 
August 22, you can see considerable more light spots showed up. On 
August 23 not one single bale was classed light spot on this day’s 
ginning. 

You will note that these are the same farmers who ginned cotton on 
the 2 previous days, cotton harvested in the same manner, same gin, 
and no weather change. How could these grades change so much 
from day to day? On August 24 and 25 considerable more light spots 
appeared. 

This is a record for only 5 days’ ginning, however, this inaccuracy 
in grading has continued throughout the season. I personally, do 
not understand how cotton could change this much in grade from day 
to day. 

(The data referred to above follows: ) 


Date Bale Name Grade and staple 
No. 


do 0. 
Beavers Strict middling light spotted 292. 


} 
. Middling 7%. 
| : 
ct oes dices sabduinwbcie Middling 7%. 
Do. 


Do. 
Strict middling 7. 

Barney Malone ‘ Middling 7%. 
Shotwell & Ingraham.._.---- ie Do. 
8. G. Orr Do. 

Percy Lee Curtis Strict middling light spotted %. 

Shotwell & Escalante Middling 7%. 
— & Ingraham os 
0. 


Do. 

Do, 

‘ Do. 

Percy Lee Curtis ‘ Do. 

| Shotwell & Escalante_-.--. .| Middling 1%e¢. 

~~ Lee Curtis aaa — A’. 
0. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Midd ing !%e. 
| Middiing 2% 
Striet Middling Light Spotted 7. 
Middling 7%. 
| Middling 1c. 
| Middling 7s. 

0, 











Do, 


84274—57——_8 
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Date | Bale Name Grade and staple 
No. 
se isin dl ae) 
1956 
Aug. 22 | 103 | a SII. siiccnccneepane _....| Strict Middling Light Spotted 2%%2. 
| 104 la a li eels oe ae MidAling 2%. 
| 105 6. Dic: LTE TER OS Te Mid4Aling 7%. 
106 M. Cliett___- Strict Mid‘ling Light Spotted 7%. 
107 Beince Sanders. wu Mitdline 7%. 
a | Strict Mid4ling Light Spotted 7%. 
109 | Perey Lee Curtis---_--- Middling 1%e. 
0 bieow SD. cancdamnikhn bs ne antlaeteeeee® Milling Light Spotted 1%6. 
Hil |-.--- its eoeke Middling 7%. 
sen Te; Ges Oi bai Joe _..| Middline 2%. 
113 | Percy Lee Curtis. ..........-.--- _.._.| Middling 7%. 
114 | H. M. Cliett_. Chr licuicnedkt en a — Light Spotted 74. 
115 | Perey Lee NG ee tee hs 
116 | Barney Malone._-.-.-.-..-..-- cece ee inttne A 
997.4 i Oey OOP. on ai ich. caliente _| Mildlivng 7 
118 | Percy Lee Curtis_........-...---- Strict Mitdiing Light Spotted 136. 
119 | Shotwell & Brown.........-- -_| Mi*dling 1%. 
Oe hee TA cceietatimcdnhitipiek «cba ae’ | Strict Middling Light Spotted 2%2. 
wi eC os rae “| Middling 74. 
193 foc.cc U6 SERIO, ee adele | St-ict Mid “ling Licht Snotted 2942, 
308 Wes e-- __-u---a--------| Strict Middling Light Spotted 1He. 
124 | Hoover Sanders__....-.-.-.-- z Middling 7. 
195 1 3s Us. BORVOR cock i enscew- .| Do. 
SOR Sacovee! OS Sonne vtes SORt ay Do. 
Tg eae OO... teri etee ttl. Mit4ling Light Snotted 7. 
128 | Percy Lee Curtis_._.....-...----- _| Middling Light Snotted 136. 
120 | H.M Cliett.....:.....-..... Mid4ling Light Spotted 74 
130 | Percy Lee Curtis---_-_- Do. 
eee DU ccs gt Bick occa ea ansccapechiaieial a 94 Light Spotted '%e. 
Ot wae On Site nates ies og 
oe a ea ean 
134 | ones © BROT oon din decide Midating Light Spotted 7. 
>) ee ee ee 
are Cee... ..........---4.-ceen Strict ‘iddling Light Spotted 7%. 
SOE SRN ig sidan sennekascondwoaues Middling 7 
ere Gs Gir Olt. . woo ono non cakes den obee Strict Middiing Light Spotted %. 
0 f...0s) aie. a ae enamel Do. 
140 |--.--- a th a nasil Strict Middling Light Spotted !%6 
$48 fans do ..| Striet Middling Light Spotted %, 
142 | Percy Lee Curtis. - wiiaebiti : Do, 
COP |. 50d L. <p ckudevet ele tdedensess Middling %. 
144 | SU a ss ain a rpataletiel le eemdaaaiennel Do. 
145 | V. A. Curry-- Strict Middling Light Spotted 2%. 
146 | J. ¥ Beavers. sbi Do. 
909 1. 2 MD Senink Bdibbanoupelidiecdbanaas Middling 2%2. 
148 | H. Mw ONG 2s bins ccadeamain Mid4ling Light Spotted 7%. 
149 | Percy Lee Curtis. .....------ io aicia Middling Light Spotted !3i6. 
100 | © Gi Oe. ocdedccineil wsokdheenee Middling Lieht Spotted 7%. 
Aug. 23 151 —_—— ss cidonitsenite dacacs micning 2%. 
152 |.----GO . 22422 cc cntew en ececencesees 
153 | Mrs. W. C. Morrow-...-.--.-.--------- Miners w, 
154 | Percy Lee Curtis. -....---..--------- 
Te a ee ee eee Strict ‘Ntiddling 29%, 
156 MI enas acest 6: akegiabdaniei er id ts ce regain Middling 2%2. 
157 | S. COIED. 2: Sie damatadtide connate Middling 7%. 
158 | E. P. & P. L. Curtis.... __...| Middling 1%e. 
159 }----- WG onde SoU aeennkdensalie Middling 7%. 
160 MON cnc ke bedaa nies inchenade ns 16, 
4 eee Dic c ling cdcdtenes sa tiondunnnte 
S08 | TEBE CRG. ...0'0 cn n-peciesecesnannan Middling w. 
168 | B. P. & P. L. Cmmtian....4-s.-...-.-. Do. 
906.1 B. G. Get. ...~-nsincatbbindor incase Middling 134, 
45 | B. P. & P. Gb. Carte ....--.-...-... Midcans yw. 
oe 1D. nnd oducctancipbene posemaache 
167 | Barney Malone...--...-.----------- Midatine 2942, 
168 | E. P. & P. L. Curtis....---------.-- uns yw. 
Midating 2%, 
Middling 7%. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Middling !%e. 
Middling 7%. 








Middling ?%2. 
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“Jack Grant__...-___- 
Homan ee: 

8. G. 

A. H. Sehenoik. 

E. P. & P. L. Curtis... 
J. L. Beavers. _.....-- 
©. M. McAfee. 

E. P. & P. L. Curtis... - 
Mrs. W. C. Morrow 

E. P. & P. L. Curtis 


eee MR naa ieee ose 
H. M. & H. P. Cliett- 


E. P. & P. L. Curtis... ---- 


Frank Divin 


do 
Paul Sulak 
E.P.& P. L.C 
H. M. & H. P. Cliett__. 
E. P. & P. L. Curtis__.-. 
U. L. Cleere 
E. P. & P. L. Curtis 
Paul Sulak 
ag J. B. Walker 

do. & P. L. Curtis 


Jack Grant. 


a ON Oe ES ee 


H. M. & H. P. Cliett 
Public Gin 

Paul Sulak 

T. J. Duke 

Paul Sulak - - -- 

H. M. & H. P. Cliett_- 
A. D. Hill & Cliett 


Paul Sulak - - wegeaecneeeseesees 


Jaek Grant 

H. M. & H. P. Cliett__ 
A. D. Hill & Cliett- 
chess ‘ iB 
Paul Sulak 


Mrs. W. C. Morrow._------ 5,5 


H. M. Cliett._..-- 
Paul Sulak-. --..--- 


UR 88 


C. M. McAfee_.--- 


eae bs, Cattle. .....-...---00s 


Paul Sulak-_.-.. 


me ts CO Si 


E. 
Frank Soivin 
>" M. McAfee _--- 


a) og, =" “Repent 
d 





Grade and staple 


Middling 7%. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
— 1M%e. 


M ies 292. 


Middling 74. 
Middling 2%2. 
Middling 7. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Middling '34¢. 
Middling 7% 
Strict Middling Light Spotted 1%e. 
Strict Middling Light Spotted 7%, 
Middling !%e6. 
Middling 7%. 
Do. 
Do. 
Middling !%6. 
Strict Middling Light Spotted 7%. 
Middling 7%. 
—_ Middling Light Spotted 7. 
0. 
Middling 7% 
Strict Middling Light Spotted yw. 
Middling Light Spotted 7%. 
Do. 


Do. 
Strict Middling Light Spotted 74. 
Middling %. 
Strict Middling Light Spotted 74. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Middling %. 
Do. 
Do. 
Small Light Spotted 74. 
Do. 
Middling 7%. 
Strict Middling Light Spotted§7<. 


Do. 
Middling Light Spotted 7. 
Strict Middling Light Spotted 7%. 
Small Light Spotted %. 
Strict Middling Light Spotted 74. 
Small Light Spotted %. 
Middling 7. 
Small Light Spotted 74. 
Middling Light Spotted 7s. 

Do. 


Do. 
Small Light Spotted 7 

Do. 

Do. 
Middling 1%e. 
Middling 2%2. 
Small Light Spotted 7. 
Middling 7. 
Middling Light Spotted !%e. 
Small Light Spotted %. 
Small Light Spotted 156, 
Middling Light Spotted %. 
Small Light Spotted %. __ 
—s Light Spotted %, 

0 


Do. 


‘ Do. 
| Middling 2%2. “ 
..| Small Light Spotted }%. 
{ Do. 
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Date - 1. Name Grade and staple 
NO. 
1956 
Aug. 25 261 | Wm. H. Sides. -...-.._.. a ae | Middling 74. 
B1 POMLMMAM,..n0--senphie-nrsinsoanil Middling Light Spotted 2%a. 

SUB) Ch, Bie MOORING... co cntblcconscisnnmns Small Light Spotted 2%2. 
eS rey aay reece Middling Light Spotted 7%. 
BOE t Wc Ae bic Sti ac cthidevicsnieaiias Middling Light Spotted !%e. 
TB iccux do ..--| Middling Light Spotted %. 
267 | 8. G. Orr & Mrs. W. 8. Orr.- Misanne ident Spotted '%e. 
268 |.....do instpcml Russsivdecletiekeninidee 
269 | A. H. Schronk...._.....------------ Middling Ligh t ag 16. 
270 | H. . Weatherby, fs uas-i.-.--+os- eae Light Spotted % 
SEE hie ME dnbidn ek ckbcnnutihbncenthmaeaiind em 
272 samy BSS aisliislihbobonsiane Middlng Light Spotted 7. 
SD 3g AEA ida ano iinca Rh buekenhedensm 
274 | Mrs. Ww. AES PORES a Do. 
275 | H. M. & H. P. oC eitbiiheheonsive Small Light Spotted 156. 


STATE OF TEXAS, 
County of Hill, ss: 

Before me the undersigned authority on this day personally appeared Jack C. 
Pruitt, well known to me to be a creditable person, who upon oath deposes and 
says that he has compiled the attached papers and knows as matter of fact that 
each of the said papers states the true facts to which they pertain. 


Jack C,. Pruitt, 
Affiant. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 18th day of September 1956. 
[SEAL] ELizaBETH SPENCER, 
Notary Public. 

Mr. Gatuines. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Curtis. I will say, inaccurate grading. You will note on this 
document there were the same names on each day. 

Mr. Gatuines. The cotton was checked in the same manner? 

Mr. Curtis. And ginned by the same gin. Some days there were 
no spots at all. However, this inaccuracy of grading has continued 
throughout the season. 

I also have here another short document by which the customers 
come into the gin and ask that some of their grades be reclassed. 
[Reading:] 

These 22 cotton samples were mailed back to Smith-Doxey for reclass on 
August 30, 1956. They were graded on September 8, 1956. You will note that 
none of these bales received the same grade that they did on the first grading. 


These samples were all mailed back for reclassing in the same bag. The figures 
used to get the amount of gain or loss were based on 500 pound bales. 


(The data referred to above follows: ) 
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Mr. Curtis. A gin bale formerly named spot with loan price of 
$27.36—reclass came back Middling and the boy gained $14. There 
is a gain of $23 on 1 bale on the fourth line. A loss of $13.25 at the 
bottom. 

We are not trying to say which is right. The fact remains, not one 
single bale was graded the same as it was previously. When I went to 
school if I missed the entire thing, I got zero. I believe they missed 
the entire thing. 

You will note that 16 bales gained in value, 6 lost value, and none 
remained the same. There appears to be inaccuracy in grading. 

I have here a box which is a Government-approved box for spot 
cotton. That is what the Government terms as spot cotton. That is 
from a commercial bale. 

I have here some samples which Smith-Doxey says is light spot. . I] 
don’t deny that. If Mr. Rhodes knows anyone who can tell me how 
I can get any more on the loan for that than I can over in the box, I 
would like to know how to do it. I have two eyes and that is all we 
need to see the difference there. The farmers are aware this com- 
mittee thought the cotton would be classed correctly. 

Mr. Gatuines. It doesn’t take a light over the right shoulder to 
see that. 

Mr. Poacer. They told us in Atlanta, they had to have special lights. 

Mr. Curtis. I think as farmers we should get behind you and try to 
get us a grade for light spot cotton. 

Mr. Garuines. Something should be done even if we have to intro- 
duce legislation in the early days of the next Congress. 

Mr. Curtis. Sixty-seven percent of the cotton bas been classed as 
light spot. If we had a light-spot class it shouldn’t be over $5 or $6 
a bale lower. Those boys are losing. They bave lost $117,000 
already and the ginning season is only half through. Mr. Whitaker 
of Smith-Doxey stated he was going to look into the situation. I 
understand Smith-Doxey has already checked into some gins and in 
some cases have threatened to revoke their right to class. I assume 
they have the authority to do that. If they do not have that author- 
ity, they have scared our ginners. If Smith-Doxey is doing it without 
authority, I think they should be prosecuted to the limit of the law. 

We used to have a man in our hometown licensed to grade cotton 
to be in Government loan. This has been stopped under the present 
administration. The only way we can get our cotton classed is to ship 
it to Dallas. We would like to have a classer for each county instead 
of shipping it. 

I would like to ask one question. I understand that a committee 
representing the cotton exchange of Dallas or Dallas purchasing mills 
visits Smith-Doxey here regularly to check on their grading. There is 
no committee representing the farmer. I wonder if this is a fact, and 
this committee possibly says they are grading this cotton a little high. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Whitaker, can you answer this question in 
your official capacity? 

Mr. Wurraker. On the matter of the committee visiting the classing 
office, that is correct, and we have tried and suggested numerous times 
that farmers should have a committee. There is a committee at 
Lubbock. We wish there was a committee of farmers visiting all of 
our classing officers. What we would like to do is set up a formal 
committee of buyers and sellers and discuss prices like shippers do. 
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These shipper committees give us reports on what they think the prices 
should be. Sometimes they think the prices are satisfactory or too 
easy. 


COTTON CLASSERS IN THE DALLAS CCC; QUESTIONS BY L. L. 
WEATHERLY, CADDO MILLS, TEX.; ANSWERS BY RODNEY 
WHITAKER, CCC, DALLAS, TEX. 


Mr. WeatHERLY. Those cotton classers—how many months of the 
year do they get to work? 

Mr. Wuiraker. About 4 months. They have to take an examina- 
tion and a good many have not passed. 

Mr. WeaTtuHERLY. Is it by a school? 

Mr. Warraker. By our own organization. 

Mr. WeatTuHerty. About what age men do you have classifying 
that cotton? Young men? 

Mr. Waurraker. We said this morning, they have had about 30 
years’ experience. 

Mr. Wearuerzy. They are retired? 

Mr. Wuiraksr. While they are working for us they are not retired. 

Mr. WeATHERLY. I understood they were college boys, but they are 
retired. 

Mr. Wurraker. They class a lot of cotton for us. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN McCOLLUM, MANAGER, SOUTHWEST 
DIVISION 


Mr. McCouuvo. I appreciate the opportunity to come here. With 
reference to Mr. Lee’s remark about the threat to the ginners, I want 
all of you to understand this is not a ginner’s program. It is a 
farmer’s program. The ginner is your agent and our agent. The 
program is carried on with his help. That ginner is representing you 
and in many places the ginner is a bonded sampler. We require the 
sample be drawn by a bonded sampler. It is true this year we 
stopped one ginner from sampling. We made other arrangements. 
I will tell you why he was stopped. Our own inspectors observed 
him throwing away 1 side of a 2-sided bale and getting 2 sides from 
1 side of the bale. It is true that this is the first year we have in- 
spected sampling of cotton diligently. We have caught a number of 
irregularities through lack of knowledge and some were intentional. 

Mr. Poags. Assuming a great many of these ginners are as incom- 
petent as your classers in Dallas, you still can’t explain such situations 
as were just reported from Hillsboro. That ginner is not responsible 
for low grade. There is no advantage for the ginner to pull the low 
grade, is there? 

Mr. McCotuvum. No, sir. 

Mr. Poags. The complaint has been about undergrading. The 
ginner is not responsible. 

Mr. McCou.vum. No; he is not responsible. 

Mr. Poacer. That couldn’t account for those days when all would 
be good and the next day all would be bad. 

Mr. McCouuvum. That is one of our worst problems, uniform classi- 
fying. We are doing everything we can. Just like other people, you 
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get some good and some bad cotton classers. We have some 20 
permanents among 85 men. 

Mr. Poacer. Somehow or other, you don’t get the good together. 
It ought to have more uniformity. 

Mr. McCo.uvm. I would like to make one other statement. I 
would like to request in this Dallas classing territory, if the Farm 
Bureau or any Sikes local organization will sponsor meetings, so we 
can come and discuss this with you and iron out your problems. In 
the Plains territory there is a better understanding of the classing 
problems. We invite any local organization to sponsor such meetings. 

Mr. Garuines. You will be available, Mr. McCollum? 

Jor Gravirt (Dallas County). We had some meetings before this. 
Instead of the things getting better, the farmers were afraid to send 
a samples for a review because they were still worse than they were 

efore. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Poage will carry on after a 5-minute recess. 
Some of us will have to catch a plane for Washington. 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Poaacs (presiding). We will try to come to order and proceed. 
I am sure all understood Mr. Gathings and Mr. Bass are trying to 
catch that plane for Washington. We always in the hearings of this 
committee try to hear everyone. Everybody goes to a lot of trouble 
to come. We want to hear the witnesses, and while we are not limiting 
anybody, we do want everybody to have a chance to come up and say 
his piece. I believe Mr. Gathings asked for the head of the Dallas 
classing office. I understand, Mr. McCollum, you are the head of the 
Southwestern Division. I understand the head of the Dallas classing 
office is here? 

Mr. McCouivum. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You have heard some statements made that the head 
of that particular office should explain. If he is not here we could 
hardly get him at this stage of the game. Some of these gentlemen 
are here from a considerable distance. We have the name of Mr. 
Homer Harrison, president of the Lubbock Farm Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF HOMER HARRISON, PRESIDENT, LUBBOCK COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU, LUBBOCK, TEX. 


Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I am president of the Lubbock 
County Farm Bureau. We came down this morning to listen in on 
the interviews and testimony and we heartily concur with every seg- 
ment of this State of ours and the position they have taken. We feel 
all right that the light spots and split grades should be recognized in 
the loan. 

On the problem of the classification offices, we went through this 
same thing at Lubbock a few years ago with Mr. Buchanan. We 
even asked Mr. McCollum to fire him, but he went to work with us 
and we put on an educational program. We haven’t solved all the 
problems and never will; neither will you. We have come a long way. 
We have created a committee with the Farm Bureau taking sponsor- 
ship in that South Plains area. Some 40 or 50 farmers are on the 
committee. There will be usually half at the committee meetings. 
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Mr. Harrison. Mr. Buchanan said the other day at the last meet- 
ing, there were around 10 or 12 that were too busy to come, but they 
shouldn’t be too busy to take care of their own business. 

We are happy to be here and listen to this testimony. If this 
light spot is not recognized under this law, I hope they will sponsor 
a new type of legislation and correct this evil. 

Mr. Poaar. In connection with your statement, I think we should 
point out about the legislation we agree is needed. We also recognize, 
as you do, the rest of the Nation has got to understand the problem 
before you get legislation. A large part of the cottongrowers do not 
understand cotton exports. Someone said 60 percent of the cotton 
in Hill County is getting spot this year. You have been running 
50 percent spots. The man over in Georgia did not know what 
spots were until this year. We were in Atlanta and until they do | 
learn the lesson, it becomes impossible for what they think to be a 
purely local problem. It is a belt-wide problem and goes to the farm 
income over the entire Nation. A lot of people think it is just a 
regional problem. It is a bigger thing than that. In order to get 
this legislation we will need 218 votes in the House and must somehow 

et 49 in the Senate and then get the President to sign it. The 
esident takes the recommendation of the Department of Agriculture 
about signing these things. 

Mr. Harrison. I think we will have a President next year that 
will sign these bills. You spoke about these spots and staples. They 
are pretty much widespread. It has been with us always. We have 
learned how to live with it. You may have to do the same. We are 


hoping we can improve this cotton program and create a chemical 
reaction that turns these spots up. ‘Through the Plains organization 
and Farm Bureau we are doing a lot of research but there is much to 
be done. 

Mr. Poager. Thank you for coming such a distance. 


STATEMENT OF ALTON BERZELL, LUBBOCK, TEX. 


Mr. Berzetu. Mr. Harrison wasn’t supposed to tell you I was 
unsuccessful in politics. I am also an unsuccessful farmer due to a 
little hail. 

You haven’t seen any spot cotton until you live in west Texas. 
We are trying to learn to live with spot cotton. The problem of our 
research is to limit spot cotton. We are trying to breed up new types 
of cotton to get rid of spot. We recognize that in light spot we have 
the problems you have mentioned today. 

e are completely satisfied with the progress we have made through 
the producers committee made up of cotton farmers who meet with 
the classing office men to air their complaints. We are highly satis- 
fied with the results and progress we are making in improving classing. 
We give a lot of credit to the committee that hears the complaints. 
I sympathize with anyone who has drought. For years we have been 
having it. You have had worse weather here this year. I think 
this has resulted in spot cotton you bave had this year. I think 
central Texas and west Texas can work better together in future years, 
Right now since I haven’t harvested a bale, it is a pleasure to be with 
you. 
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Mr. Poaas. You suggest about the use of a producers committee. 
I hope we can get those advantages in this part of the country. You 
have had lots of experience. ave you ever had a year when the 
gins run all white one day and the next day all spot? 

Mr. Burzeti. No; I have ginned at one gin. I was raised at 
Marshall. We raise only 4 or 5 bales a year. Our experience when 
we were having trouble, we had a large variation with a large amount 
of spot. We never had a day with all-white cotton. 

I don’t know if that producers committee is the solution but if we 
have a complaint we have someone to go to them. This cotton classer 
we have, we thought was the hardest headed man in west Texas but 
now we can work with him. We are trying to get rid of that spot. 

We have offered to cooperate with that office. 

Mr. Dueeer. How does your committee work that when it is all 
white one day and the next day all spotted? 

Mr. Brerzeitt. We would probably be happy if we could get a day 
of all white cotton. We had a lot of misunderstanding over grading 
cotton and thought they were too fast. 

. Mr. Dueerr. Your problem out there is not the same as it is down 
ere. 

Mr. Berze.u. It is not exactly the same but we do feel that a pro- 
ducers committee helps. If you took every president of a farm bureau 
here and took them to Dallas and found out how they do it, that 
would help. 

Mr. Duaeemr. We say it cannot be spot today and white tomorrow. 

Mr. Berzeiy. We had a lot of bad bales on top and there was a 
large variation in price. You have a problem that is a little bit foreign 
out there. 


STATEMENT OF R. F. WARD, LUBBOCK, TEX. 


Mr. Warp. I don’t think I can add much of anything to what has 
been said already. Wherever you have the human element, you have 
some errors. It is no different grading cotton than it is anything else, 
any other item. As Mr. Berzell has pointed out, people must recog- 
nize those things. They must be made aware of the situation. 

Our primary interest in coming down here was to see if we could 
find anything to help us. There has been enough testimony to prove 
we do have a big problem in eliminating unfair classing within the 
same bales. There are some variations that are bound to be recog- 
nized. Emphasis placed on variations is the thing that is causing our 
trouble. The program was devised for the benefit of the farmers. 
Some emphasis must be placed where that classer is working to benefit 
this individual who is producing this cotton. 

Mr. Poags. Thank you, Mr. Ward. 


STATEMENT OF KELLIS MELTON, COLLIN COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU, McKINNEY, TEX. 


Mr. Metron. I do have some more pants, I just came from the 
gin. Actually we have the same complaint in Collin County with our 
Farm Bureau members. I have a pocketful here of black spot 
cotton cards, hoping something would happen. What amazes me 
personally is the fact this is the first year I have raised cotton that 
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you can’t take a sample of cotton, place it on the buyer’s desk and 
have him make you a bid on it. He will say, ‘‘Let me see your green 
card.”’ There is something in the woodpile somewhere. The cotton 
buyer through the years is not a cotton classer. 

Mr. Poaan. Isn't it possible if it is light spot cotton you have 
already put it in the loan, he can redeem it? 

Mr. Metron. All I have seen, what the Government calls light 
spots evidently they are not selling that cotton for any kind of spot. 
I am not a cotton classer, but what they call my cotton light spot, 
2 or 3 years ago was not a spot of any kind. ‘This is a repetition. 
Also the law of averages. Of 78 bales returned, 77 were black spot. 
I just can’t. understand it. 

Mr. Poaas. If we understood it, we wouldn’t be here. 

Mr. Me ton. Of course I am concerned over something. Now 
you can’t expedite that easily. I am holding my cotton and the 
banker is holding my notes. 

Mr. Poser. Thank you, Mr. Melton. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT ROACH, DEPORT, LAMAR COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Roacu. Mr. Chairman, the complaints I might say of ours are 
about the same as over the area. We have the white one day and the 
spot the next. 

Mr. Poagcs. You are from Lamar County, east Texas? 

Mr. Roacu. Yes sir. I will give one example, and stop there. 
This cotton was checked in the same field by the same people, put 
on the same trailer, baled on the same day. It was 793 middling '%. 
at 31.64 and 794 strick middling light spot at 29.29 and middling at 
27.24. A difference of $22 in cotton on the same trailer. Light spot 
cotton is the only class of cotton we can sell in our county. 

Mr. Poacer. Thank you, Mr. Roach. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY SHAFFER, PRESIDENT, DELTA COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU, COOPER, TEX. 


Mr. Suarrer. I would say it is certainly a pleasure to be here. 
We are a small county but giantwise in complaints. Some is a dupli- 
cate of what has already been given and I will dispense with that. 

I would like to compare some dates. On September 7, 1956, a 
ress release was issued that a possible congressional hearing would 
e called to study and hear complaints on the Dallas cotton classifi- 

cation office. 

On the same day a field man from Smith-Doxey classing office 
came to our gin offering to take samples of cotton and send it to 
Memphis supervisory board. This man did not ask for previous 

ade cards and to my knowledge this is the first time this ever has 
een done. From times past the Department would not issue 2 

cards on the same bale of cotton. We discussed it at the gin and 
decided not to give the man these samples and the man was very 
unhappy. 

We don’t think this was a coincidence. Both fieldmen from the 
Dallas office went out that day. 

Also on the 7th of September our gin rec eived 125 classification 
cards back from the Dallas office. There were 6 bales white middling 
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or strict middling. This cotton was classified before press release 
announcing possible congressional hearing. 

On the 8th of September, the day after the press release, our gin 
received 116 classification cards back. There were 58 or exactly 50 
percent that were middling white and strict middling. This cotton 
was classed after press release was announced as to possibility of 
congressional hearing. 

so at our gin recently we have a firm at our gin who buys cotton. 
He is interested in light spot cotton and he had been paying 75 points 
higher than the loan. Now this firm does not buy any cotton that 
was classified after September 13. On or about September 11 or 12 
the release was official that the hearing would be held. Someone 
thought this was due to how cotton was being classed. 

We had a meeting last year and we firmly believe our cotton im- 
proved $10 to $12 a bale after this meeting. If the Farm Bureau or 
any organization or individual can exert enough pressure to change 
the way cotton is being classed, something is wrong. If cotton is 
classed right, I don’t see how you can improve on right. 

Mr. Poaae. I believe you attribute more influence to the com- 
mittee than we possess. I don’t believe the Department cares what 
Congress thinks any more than what a white-face calf thinks. 

r. Saarrer. There are some of us that have drawn the conclusion 
there is some connection between an investigation and the way our 
cotton is classed. 

Mr. Poace. If we could prove that, we will have an investigation 
every day. 

Mr. Suarrer. On September 8 when we received these bales white 
cotton, one farmer remarked to me, this was the first not spot he had 
gotten back. We see a noticeable difference in those 2 days prior to 
the announcement of the program hearing. 

One other thing. Mr. Whitaker stated this morning in sending 
these sustained samples to Memphis, they did not sustain the Dallas 
office in their classification. I want to call this to your attention. 
You are allowed one free classing, one that you pay for, according to 
law, that is all you are allowed. In 1954 the classing office promised 
the Farm Bureau that some provision would be made when we were 
sending samples. They said to cut the grade and staple off that card 
and enclose it in the sample. They agreed to that. Until up in the 
fall we didn’t have any occasion to use it. One day I got back 
Middling % cotton when I had been getting inch. I called Mr. 
Hammond, Texas Farm Bureau and he called someone and called me 
back and said it would be all right to cut that off. The classing office 
didn’t know where that started. It didn’t take a smart man to know 
where that started. When I received it back, all my Middling were 
= and that was a bitter dose. So I cut four more samples from 
those bales and took them to a licensed classer. He says they were 
Middling 29 cotton; I cut 4 more and I sent them to Washington and 
they sent them to Memphis. The chairman of the Memphis Board 
brought them to Dallas. Mr. McCollum took my light spot off and 
gave me $29.37 staple. 

Mr. McCotium. We examined the cotton in the cotton yard at the 

in. 
. Mr. SHarrer. When these gentlemen were at the gin they tried to 
point out to me a lot were two-sided bales. The cotton was stacked 
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in rows. One side was on the sunny side and one side on the shad 
side. He pulled a sample on the sunny side; 99 bales out of 100 will 
be 2-sided if that is the case. 

Mr. McCou.um. By going deeper under that plate it will be more 
uniform. We have to class that cotton as we see it. 

Mr. Poaaer. Thank you, Mr. Shaffer. 

Mr. Srounau. I was up this morning. I am Mr. Stouhal from 
Dallas County. These gentlemen say to go a little deeper in the bale 
to cut the sample. I think the fieldman told them to cut the sample 
as shallow as you could, to cut the samples right next to the bag. 

Mr. McCouuvo. I believe our instructions were not to trim the 


me 
r. Srounat. Which way would you grade that sample on one 
side of the bale? Which side would you use? 

Mr. McCo uv. If we get a sample on two sides, we do not know 
which side represents the bale. Our instructions are to class on the 
low side. 

Mr. Srounat. If my bale was sorrier than the one before, if you 
cut it down shallow, then part of my best bale would grade low. 

Mr. McCotuium. We take the average of one side of the sample. 
We omens allow trimming of the sample because it goes beyond 
control. 

Mr. Srovua.. After all, this low grade coming in, a good bale and 
bad bale might get a little mixed. 

Mr. McCouium. We have to grade them on the low side as you do 
for a two-sided bale. You can have that bale reconditioned. 

Mr. Poage. Our whole system of sampling of cotton is about as 


effective as producing rain by seeding the clouds. It is just a guess as 
to what you have. 


STATEMENT OF J. D. LANCASTER, PARTNER OF JOT EM DOWN 
GIN, COOPER, DELTA COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Lancaster. Iam J.D. Lancaster. I am one of those ignorant 
ginners. I live in Cooper, over in Delta County. If we got one-third 
of the rain they get in Mississippi County, Ark., we couldn’t hold 
the cotton. 

By trimming the sample, what do you mean? 

ai r. McCouuivum. I mean taking the sample out and giving us all 
of it. 

Mr. Lancaster. We don’t want that bagging trash when you 
stack it. 

Mr. McCouuvum. Yes. 

Mr. Lancaster. When the samples are stacked, he has trash in 
between the samples; doesn’t he? 

I have a little different information. Some of them have spoken 
of clear days. Mine have all been spots. I have information here 
about some men. Some of them are customers, some of them used 
to be customers. The word was talked around if they ginned with the 
cooperative the class would change. 

oward Stayley ginned four bales with us and they were all classed 
as spotted. He quit me and started ginning with an oil mill gin and 
ginned 9 more bales without getting any spots. This cotton was 
picked by the same hands and under the same conditions and in the 
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same field, grown under the same conditions. He ginned spots with 
me today and tomorrow took the cotton to another gin and that took 
the spots out of the cotton. 

Harold Anderson was ginning with our gin and was getting 35 per- 
cent spots. And. his neighbors told him if he would gin at another 
community he would get better grade. He quit us and started gin- 
ning with an oil-mill gin in Commerce, and didn’t get but one spot 
out of the first week’s ginning. He couldn’t afford to lose $25 higher 
a bale. He was ginning from 5 to 7 bales a day before he quit gin- 
ning with me. Again, this cotton was grown and picked under the 
same conditions and handled the same way before it was ginned. 

Dewey Nichols was ginning with me and got 6 spots out of 11 bales. 
He started ginning with the oil-mill gin at Ladonia—there is one in 
Commerce but not in Pecan Gap. He got only one spot the first 
week that he ginned there. 

The customers that quit me and are still ginning at other gins tell 
me that since August 29 they are getting spots from the other gins 
just like I got. 

The conditions that existed prior to August 29 caused me to lose 
a lot of much-needed business from men that said they wanted to gin 
at my gin but could not stand the $20 per bale loss. I have the record 
right over here. I have their loan sheets to back this up. 

I have no ill feeling toward anyone. There is just a little question 
in my mind. Like the preacher and the bear, and the bear had him 
up a tree, and he prayed, “Lord, if you can’t help me, don’t help the 
bear.” 

I have the evidence. It did happen. I know it has cost my cus- 
tomers who stayed with me. It has cost me a lot of money, in lost 
customers. I do know it is possible for cotton to be graded different: 
I do know if the spots are in the cotton, the gin will not take them 
out. Machinery is color blind. But to my mind those spots should 
either be there or they shouldn’t have been in the cotton I ginned. 
What would you think had you been in my place, and you had custom- 
ers ginning with you and they quit and didn’t get spots? 

Mr. Poaaer. I think this is the most serious charge we have had 
here. I want to know what gins these are. 

Mr. Lancaster. I don’t know whether being a company gin helps, 
but the gin in Pecan Gap is Southland, at Ladonia it is Anderson 
Clayton, and the one in Commerce belongs to Kimbell Norris. 

Mr. Poace. Do you know whether by reputation Anderson Clayton 
gins are getting good grades? 

Mr. Lancaster. The only thing I know is, the cards and loan sheets 
will prove it. I know Anderson Clayton has never shown me any 
animosity. * 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Whitaker, I know you wanted several of these 
cases. This is a case we need specific information on. Mr. Whitaker, 
of the Classing Service, is going to investigate this matter and let 
this committee know about it. 

Mr. Lancaster. You were told about it. I brought this to Mr. 
Whitaker’s attention in Dallas and he said it would be investigated. 

Mr. WuirakeERr. I certainly don’t recall it. This is the first time 
I have heard the charge stated in this fashion. 

Mr. Lancaster. There is a lot of men here who heard you tell me 
that. 

Mr. Wuitaker. I have no recollection of that at all, but it will be 
followed up. 
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Mr. Poace. Report on this within the week. You have the men’s 
names, bale numbers. Will I get a report in Waco, Tex., within a 
week? It ought to go to Washington, but Mr. Gathings does not 
know about this. Give me a report as to what you have done within 
a week. If you have not done anything, I want to know. 

Mr. WuirtakeEr. Let’s give the men time to go to my office and get 
the complete records. 

(Data requested by Congressman Page, and submitted by Mr. 
Whitaker:) 


CotTtron Division, 
Dallas, Tex., September 21, 1956. 
Hon. W. R. Poaas, 
Waco, Tex. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Poaae: In response to your request at the hearing in 
Greenville, Tex., on September 19, 1956 we are reporting our findings on some of 
the many allegations about the work of the Dallas classing office of this division. 
In the short time elapsed since the meeting our investigations have been limited 
but we believe that what we found is indicative of the substance of many of the 
complaints made at this meeting about classing. 


Lancaster gin 


You asked in particular for a report on the charges of Mr. J. D. Lancaster of 
Jot ‘Em Down, Tex., to the effect that his customers received fewer spotted grades 
when they ginned at gins owned by Southland Cotton Oil Co., and Lamar Cotton 
Oil Co. than were received for cotton from the Laneaster gin. We have examined 
records of the Dallas classing office and find that (1) most if not all of the competi- 
tors of the Lancaster gin have much more and newer cleaning and drying equip- 
ment than is found in the Lancaster gin (we visited the Lancaster gin and two of 
its competitors) ; (2) the ginnings of all Lnacaster’s competitors show substantial 
quantities of spotted cotton; (3) the general level of grades of the Lancaster gin for 
the season is well below that of its competitors, and (4) data for 4 competing gins 
in another area (2 cooperative and 2 independent gins) show a much lower per- 
centage of spotted cotton for gins with lint cleaners than for those without. 

The Lancaster gin has no modern dryers or cleaning equipment and is said to 
have been built mostly from quite old used equipment. All of the competing gins 
in this area, insofar as we could determine, had about the same modern cleaning 
and drying machinery, except one, which had in addition a ‘“‘stick remover.” 
Records from the Dallas classing office for the Lancaster gin and some competitors 
are as follows (1956 through mid-September) : 


[Percent] 





7 
} Middling | 
Spotted | white and Spotted 


\ 


Middling | 
white and 
higher 


Competitor 1 65. 6 
Competitor 2 61.1 


| 
| | 
pO RANE Side 10.7 | 71.5 || Competitors 3 


31.3 || Competitor 4 
38:3 | 


1 Manager told us he did not use lint cleaners on all bales. 


While examining records in the Dallas classing office a country cotton buyer and 
qualified cotton classer called at the office to talk with us. He had not attended 
the Greenville meeting but had, of course, heard of the results. He defended the 
work of the Dallas classing office and attributed the many complaints about class- 
ing at Greenville to (1) distressed farmers due to the short cotton crop and drouth, 
(2) lack of CCC loan differences for light spotted cotton, and (3) poor under- 
standing on the part of farmers and some ginners of classing problems. He called 
our attention to 4 gins (2 cooperatives and 2 independents), 2 of which had lint 
cleaners and 2 did not. He said there was no question that gins with the better 
equipment got better grades. “If they did not—why the extra heavy invest- 
ment?” The records of the Dallas classing office for these four gins for quality 
through mid-September was as follows: 
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Middling 
white and | Spotted 
higher 


Co-Op with lint cleaner 

Co-Op without lint cleaner 
Independent with lint cleaner 
Independent without lint cleaner 


Day-to-day variations in classing 


We promised your committee that we would look into the complaint of Mr. C. A. 
Anderson of Birome, Tex., about large variations in the proportions of spotted 
cotton from day to day. Similar complaints were made by other witnesses at 
Greenville, particularly Percy Lee Curtis, Hill County. As we recall all of these 
complaints related to only a few days classing and we found those checked sub- 
stantially in accord with the records of the Dallas classing office insofar as they 
went. Successive lots of samples from fairly typical gins for the first half of 
September 1956 showed the following percentages of light spotted cotton: 


essueessrte 
ngesesses 


00 
97 
94 
83 
78 

8 
76 
47 
69 
78 
50 
100 
96 


SBRSERKBESSESo 


Classing offices are not encouraged to segregate cotton by gins so as to have 
the same man class all cotton from a particular gin and under no circumstances 
are they to force uniformity of classing by gin points. Classers are urged to make 
every effort to class cotton on the basis of the quality of each sample according 
to standards and to disregard such factors as the way in which another lot of 
cotton from the same gin was classed on the previous or any other day. It is 
easy to see the effect on the farmers if classers in the Dallas office had not recog- 
nized the high percentages of white cotton appearing in an occasional lot of cotton 
from the six gins shown above. Most cotton from these gins is obviously light 
spotted cotton and to belittle classers when they find white cotton in predom- 
inantly spotted lots certainly is not in the interest of the farmers or of accurate 
classing. Since we think that the classer is entitled to the presumption that the 
cotton in these exceptional cases was white as classed, we believe that without 
further evidence of inconsistent classing complaints such as these are unjustified. 
It will be noted that, for the most part, variations in percentages of spotted 
cotton by lots is not excessive and that the illustration brought to the attention 
of the committee by Mr. Anderson certainly was an exception. This could have 
been a mistake but it was surely not evidence of downgrading. 


Classification of grade standards 


It has been brought to our attention by a member of the cotton trade that if 
Mr. Storey did in fact submit a part of an official grade standard to a board of 
cotton examiners for classification, it may be a violation of section 8 of the Cotton 
Standards Act. Although we are inclined to pass over this incident, it may be 
that this portion of the record should be called to the attention of the proper 
authorities. As we understood, it was claimed that the board called this sample 
light spotted. If the box was an old one this is certainly likely to have happened. 
Our own experience is that the former 18-month validity period for the grade boxes 
was too long because of the tendency of the cotton in the boxes to turn yellow or 
spotted and the validity period has now been shortened to 12 months. 
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Promptness in returning classing results 

There were a few complaints about delays in returning classing results. The 
only specific charge we recall was that there had been five samples submitted for 
classification in late August or early September for which results had not yet been 
received on September 19. The Dallas classing office records were examined and 
it was found that 4 of the samples had been classed shortly after sampling and 
that 1 of the samples had never been received by the classing office. When the 
sampler was told this his comment was to the effect that the missing bale was 
probably out on the platform unsampled. Duplicate cards showing classing 
returns were delivered to the sampler who is authorized by farmers to receive the 
eards. He said that the four delayed cards were probably lost in the mail which 
service had been poor. 


Farmer committees 


One complaint was that buyers were permitted to form committees and call on 
classing offices to discuss and observe samples previously classed by the Board. 
This, of course, is true and as was stated at the hearing farmers are encouraged to 
do the same thing. The following paragraph from a report of Frank C. MeClendon 
on @ meeting of farmers at Rockwall, Tex., September 12, 1955, is evidence of the 
Department’s attitude in this matter: 

“Toward the conclusion of the meeting and at an opportune time I suggested 
to Mr. Gaston that he appoint a committee of representatives from each county 
to visit our sample room in Dallas and have explained to them the mechanies of 
classing of some of the cotton that is in question. This request brought hearty 
approval and I believe was well received. Mr. Gaston appointed the president 
of each county farm bureau to meet with him after the meeting and decide on 
the date for their visit to the Dallas classing office.” 

We regret that you have had to spend so much time with the problems of cotton 
classing. We are hopeful that we can establish better working relations with 
farmers by bringing about a better understanding of what can and cannot be 
expected from the best of classers and the most uniform cotton. We shall cer- 
tainly try to improve our public relations and, of course, the uniformity of classing 
by every means at our disposal. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun L. McCouivum, 
Area Manager. 
RopneEY WHITAKER, 
Deputy Director. 


Mr. Ausert. It took 10 days to get your card back? 

Sam McDona.p. That’s right. It has been 4 weeks and he still 
hasn’t got the card back. 

Mr. Aupert. If I didn’t have a meeting tomorrow I would go to 
Dallas and see about this. 

Bernay Mipp.iesrooks: I haven’t got no card, and it has been 
4 weeks I sent my cotton from the Jot Em Down. 

Mr. ALBERT. Do you have the bale numbers on that? 

Mr. Mipp.esrooks. I gave them to you. 

Mr. Lancaster. There is a possibility that other customers I had 
went to individual gins and did not get spots on them. These are 
what I have records on. If they go to my office and get all my 
“records, it will show more. 

Mr. Poace. We must get a report on this thing within a week. 
Let’s don’t have 4 weeks elapse. If we don’t have a time limit, Christ- 
mas will come. I want to know by yext Wednesday in Waco. Was 
that all, Mr. Lancaster? 

Mr. Lancaster. Did you have any more questions for me? 

Mr. Poaae. No; but we want to hear everyone. 


84274—57——_9 
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STATEMENT OF JOE RICHARDS, FAIRFIELD, FREESTONE COUNTY, 
TEX. 


Mr. Ricuarps. I am from Freestone County, in central Texas. Our 
complaints are about what we have heard today. We want to em- 
phasize that the human error is causing such inhuman results, Mr. 
Poage, and we think something could be done or should be done about 
classification about light-spot cotton. In listening to Mr. Rhodes 
here today, it seems if CCC really wants to help the farmer they can 
make that classification work. We have 2 gentlemen who have ginned 
about 1,600 bales of cotton, and not one single bale of cotton has come 
back as spot. It has all been light spot. Mr. Rhodes testified today; 
he said if they change this thing, and put classification for light spot, 
there would no protection. He would not have to protect one 
cotton farmer in our county. If the average of these two gins is an 
average, we have not had one bale of spot cotton. I don’t know what 
he is protecting. If the CCC wants to help the farmer, and it is my 
understanding that thing was set up for the farmer, I don’t know why 
such a classification couldn’t be made. 


STATEMENT OF OBEN BEENE, TEAGUE, FREESTONE COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Buxns. I want to tell you about a couple of bales of cotton. 
We turned around and took this cotton back up there, and it wasn’t 
but $10 difference. One of our Government men said, “If you don’t 
take the outside of this sample, we will take your license.’”’ You have 
to cut deep. We are not satisfied with what we are getting in Free- 


stone County. 
STATEMENT OF H. A. KINNEY, CELINA, TEX. 


Mr. Kinney. I had 12 bales of cotton ginned at Celina gin. They 
all came back Strict Middline. Before reclass there was 7 of them 
Strict Middling %, 3 of them *%», and 2 of them '%.. I kept the three 
2%. and sent the seven % and '%.. And when they came back I got 
seven Government grades. They raised all the staples and lowered 
all the grades. I just got one %, and the others were ?%p. 

Mr. Poaenu. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE PFIFENBERGER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, PLAINS COTTON GROWERS, LUBBOCK, TEX. 


Mr. PrirenserGcer. Mr. Chairman, I am the executive vice presi- 
dent of the Plains Cotton Growers. We have a delegation from the 
Plains here today and don’t think we can add anything particularly 
new. Weare in sympathy with the things said, and hope some action 
can be obtained on some of these problems. Our season is just 
beginning, so we don’t have any particular trouble yet and don’t know 
how many complaints there willbe. We will watch it pretty closely. 
If some basic complaint comes along, we will look into it. 

We have pretty good relations with the Cotton naenng Office. 
This was done through cooperation. We have written a letter to 
Dallas offering the cooperation of our organization if there is lack of 
facilities or funds. If the job is too heavy, then we will offer our 
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organization to the Cotton Classing Office to do a good job acurately 
and efficiently. We will work with any other organization working 
toward this end. It is a most important thing to the farmer and 
sets the value of his crop. We are interested in getting it done as 
efficiently and accurately as possible. 

West Texas has been living with this spot thing for sometime. We 
do have a lot of spot cotton out there. Last year shows 75 percent 
classed as spot cotton. We are going to approach this problem this way: 
What can we do about it ourselves? And what can we ask the Gov- 
ernment todo? We have taxed our producers to carry on the program 
of research. This program is moving on rapidly. We think we can 
reduce spot through a program of research and find the best kind for 
the plains. One angle, leaf spot, causes our trouble. A second angle 
we can work on is working with the Government. Our board has 
not made any official action, but the producers on the plains are just 
aS anxious as you are about classing. Plains cottongrowers would 
go along on any program for a definite place for Light Spot cotton. 
We think we have technical information to prove Light Spot cotton 
is much closer to white in spinning value than spot cotton. We think 
we are entitled to that in price. The fact that buyers offer 27 points 
more for it is a good indication. These things take time. 

There is one suggestion. We would like to have more information 
about Spot, Light Spot, Full Spot, or True Spot cotton. The Gov- 
ernment puts out a report twice a month showing the cotton put out 
by each office. They show the percentage of spot but do not show the 
percentage of light spots and full spots. In an area like ours, that 
gives us @ black eye. We know that our Spot cotton is Light Spot. 
We would like to ask the Department to make this distinction when 
they make up their biweekly reports. We think it will give a more 
detailed picture of what exists. 

Mr. Poaas. Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY ALTON WEISS, AUSTIN, TRAVIS COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Weiss. | am Alton Weiss, of Austin, reporting for the Travis 
County Farm Bureau. We wholeheartedly agree that we need a loan 
value for light spot cotton as well as the split grades. We also realize 
that a hardship has been worked on the cotton farmer due to the 
Smith-Doxey act. 

We feel that a farmer who has received a Smith-Doxey grading ougiit 
to be entitled to surrender this card to a public licensee when he desires 
a regrade. Therefore, we recommend the Smith-Doxey Act be 
amended so as to permit public licensed graders when the farmer is 
dissatisfied with the Smith-Doxey grading. I know Smith-Doxey 
prohibits two gradings. You must submit your original classification 
to a licensee. Then he can issue what he thinks is a fair grade, of the 
grade the bale would be normally selling on his public market. 

I had a particular farmer—I am a ginner—ginned three bales. ‘I'wo 
we sent to Austin Classing Office. The ones we sent to Austin were 
only Middling Light Spot. The bale he took to Taylor was all right— 

de Light Spot 27% Middling %. He tried another of his bales to 
co aekd at Taylor. The public weigher asked if he had received a 
Smith-Doxey classification. The weigher would not regrade. He said, 
“You must sell it on the Smith-Doxey card.” I bought a bale of 
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Middling. I paid him 27 cents for this bale. As a buyer I was 
entitled to a new grade. I sold it for 27% cents. Why must he go 
through me to get 27% cents? He should be permitted to do as I, by 
surrendering the classification. 

I know ginners have a great deal of responsibility. They are being 
lambasted from patrons as well as offices. They need to go to greater 
expense and certainly this Smith-Doxey has added greater responsi- 
bility to him. He catches what he doesn’t like. I think also in the 
Smith-Doxey Act we need to get better samples and better educational 
program of drawing samples from the ginner. He should be com- 
pensated for his action. Certainly the ginner could use that. 

I know that between the light spot and drought, many of our young 
farmers must seek employment. Otherwise light spot erases his 
profit. If he had a white there was $15 to $20 profit in his bale, 
especially if he is a tenant. 

In Travis County grade changes within the day. If you have a 
sample before 1 or 2 o’clock, then they are starting a new sack and 
that sack is completely different from the sack sent in prior. We 
have a saying, ‘‘What the sample is, so is the sack.” 

The farmers are afraid to ask for review because of downgrading of 
reviews. There are cases of cotton coming back of another nature. 
Although they are not satisfied with the first grade, they are still 
keeping it as a classification. 

I know education will help a whole lot. Numerous questions were 
asked at our convention, but the arrogant mood the gentleman was in 
discouraged farmers from asking questions. I have been received 
most courteously by the gentleman. We also know that the attitude 
of the supervisor has a lot of effect on the employees. Some of the 
classers are missing cotton due to the attitude of the supervisor. I 
know that holds true in other industries. My workers are apt to 
make mistakes and certainly overlook things if I am in an arrogant 
mood. You cannot go around and get efficient service if you harp on 
it. Chances are that ought to be investigated. 

We, in our central area and as an association, want to thank the 
chairman and this committee for holding this meeting. We feel that 
a lot of good will come from this hearing. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT MATTOX, CROCKETT CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, HOUSTON COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Marrtox. I am Robert Mattox with the Crockett Chamber of 
Commerce, representing Houston County. We learned of this meet- 
ing yesterday afternoon and would like to file a brief and mail it to 
your committee. 

I am the first representative from east Texas. We have got the 
same problems here. I am speaking of the farmers of Houston 
County. We are in the Austin office. Congressman Poage, we 
fought the battle of cotton to regain some of our cotton acreage. 
We have had our severest drought, but the farmers in spite of this 
have produced their normal half bale of cotton. Now we have to 
fight this gradig business. 

I ran by a gin last night that had ginned 33 bales. The buyer had 
graded 1,500 bales and bought 1,050 light spot $3 to $25 above loan 
value. The cards were an average of $23.20. All of them $11.74 
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averaged out more than the loan value of the Government. The 
buyer is giving considerably more than some. We are here not to 
criticize but to ask why. 
have a ginning sheet on the 28th of August classified and had it 

revised 61 percent change in grade. Eighteen of the bales had the 
spots removed, altogether an average $10.60 gain over the Govern- 
ment classification. Here is one 100 percent spots. Another 10 per- 
cent spots. 

We will document it and put it in proper form and send it to your 
committee. 

We have always called on you and know you have the interest of the 
farmer at heart. 
Mr. Poags. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF SAM McDONALD, ROUTE 2, PECAN GAP, TEX. 


Mr. McDona.p. I would like to clarify my statement of a while 
ago. I think there are several men who attended that meeting in 
Dallas 3 weeks and heard the statement. Mr. Whitaker didn’t 
understand it. We asked — there was a difference in grades they 
were getting by going to another gin. Will the men stand who heard 
this question asked to Mr. Whitaker? 

(About 8 men stood.) 

Mr. McDona.p. We have a young man there who is an inde- 
pendent, surrounded by oil mill gins. It looks like they are putting 
the pressure on him. 

r. WHITAKER. I remember you stating one situation which I 
asked our Dallas office to look into, but I did not connect it with Mr 
Lancaster’s statement. 

Mr. Poacs. We have difficulty in getting the right men with us. 
You understand Mr. Whitaker is in control of all classing offices and 
can’t handle all the details in the Dallas office. We should have had 
someone else from Dallas. We thought we were getting the men who 
were doing this job. I understand no superior can understand all 
that is being done in the office. Had we called for the man further 
down the line, he wouldn’t have known what the policy is. We 
can’t get all the oe people at one time. That is one of the handicaps 
of bigness of the Government. No one man has all the authority and 
that is a good thing, too. 


STATEMENT OF L. J. TURNER, FREESTONE COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Turner. I am L. J. Turner of Freestone County. One field 
representative came by my place and said one of the samples would 
have to be cut from the back right next to plate. We don’t feel that 
is right. We want to resample it and send it in. That dirt and 
damaged cotton, we don’t feel that is a true sample of a bale of 
cotton, — from the low side of the bale of cotton. 

Mr. Poacs. Let’s ask Mr. Whitaker about that. 

Mr. Wuiraxker. Those are not our instructions. We will try to 
correct this misunderstanding. : 
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STATEMENT OF PERCY LEE CURTIS, HILL COUNTY, TEX.—Resumed 


Mr. Curtis. I would like to ask just one question. Here’s a cotton 
classification sheet of Smith-Doxey. We beg Dallas men to get these 
sheets for us. Here we have a gentleman from Austin office who 
says they get them all the time. at have we got to do to get some 
of them? 

Mr. Poacre. The committee doesn’t know much about it. 

Mr. McCo..vum. As a civil-service servant, 1 think it is my job 
to do my job at the least money to the taxpayer. We are running 
some experiments in the Dallas office and Oklahoma, and are going 
to run it in the Lubbock office. As a civil servant for 28 years, I am 

roud and not ashamed of it. It has always been the policy of the 
ivision to run it to save the taxpayer. It is the experiment in the 
Dallas CCC, and will be in Lubbock this year, of not preparing the 
classification sheet. It is saving about 2 cents per bale on our card. 

Mr. AuBert. Why are you experimenting in the Southwest for and 
they are not in Charlotte? 

Mr. McCoutium. Maybe we have a little more initiative. It is 
being carried on here. It is a tremendous cost and we are proud of 
the fact we are saving it. The cards are coming back to the indi- 
vidual farmer in care of the gin. We are putting the classification 
right on the gin ticket and keep a duplicate record. I don’t under- 
stand the value of those class sheets. The individual farmer gets the 
card. It comes back through the gin. I don’t believe we are denying 
you a service. 

Earu Cuuster of Sudan, Tex. If L have to put it on every ticket 
I will have to hire another bookkeeper. 

Mr. Poaae. Isn’t the cost per individual sheet much greater when 
the gin does it than when you do it? 

Mr. McCoutvum. In Dallas we are not making a copy. We are 
photostating the card before it comes out to you. 

Mr. Poaae. Looks like it could be done a little cheaper. 

Mr. McCo.t.ivum. That is about the average cost in 36 offices. 

Mr. Poaae. When a record of the gin is copied off, would that be 
acceptable to you? Would you have to go back to your office and 
look up your sheet before you would accept that? 

Mr. McCotitum. We must make a record of the card before it 
leaves our office. 

Mr. Poags. You wouldn’t accept that in my handwriting? 

Mr. McCouuivum. I would be willing to accept yours, but would 
check the official record. 

Mr. Poagr. You would accept the card. Now, is there anyone 
else who wants to present something new? 

Mr. ANpERSON. We don’t like this experiment. We would like to 
make that a part of the record, due to the fact that we request this. 
The Dallas Smith-Doxey has always paid its way. They have a 
reserve and we don’t see why this could not be given to us. 

Mr. Wuitaker. It is needless to explain to you, Mr. Poage, that 
the Smith-Doxey service operates on appropriated funds. 

Hoyt Gastron. Congressmen Poage and Albert, districts 2, 4, and 
5 of the Farm Bureau and others comprising additional farm bureaus, 
today thank you for taking time to hear this serious problem. Your 
attitude, sympathy, and actions were appreciated today. Thanks a 
million. 
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Mr. Poacs. We appreciate the fact you have taken the trouble to 
come here. .If we are going to have the Government really represent 
the people, the people must come out and express themselves. Your 
servants must provide the opportunity for such expression and that 
is what we have today. That makes for better government. We 
appreciate the Greenville Chamber of Commerce for their hospitality. 
he committee will adjourn. 

(The following data ond statements were submitted to the sub- 

committee by Ellis County Farm Bureau:) 


Exursit No. 1 
ANDERSON, Ciayton & Co., Inc., Houston, Tex. 


Grade and staple differences, Sept. 5, 1956 





Staple 























——7 
34-inch | ‘Hie Yrinch | 2%2- | 1%6- | 8e- | l-inch | 1%s- 
| n 











ch inch inch inch inch 
—480 | —380| —280| —180} -—55|} +20] +95] +170 
—490 | —300| —290| -—190| -—65| +10| +85| +160 
—500 | —400| -—300| -—200| -—75| Even| +75] +150 
—525 | —425| —325| —225| -—100| -—40} +35] +100 
—550 | —450| —350| —250| —125| -—75| Basis| +50 
—600 | —500| —400| —300| —150| —100} —25| > +25 
—725 | —625| —525| —425| —300| —225| —125| —75 


—725 | —625 |. —525| —425'} —300| —225| —150| —100 
—700 | | | 
















—1375 
—1625 | —1525 | —1475 | —1475 | —1475 | —1475 
—1725 |. —1625 | —1575 | —1575 | —1575 | —1575 
—1825 | —1725 | —1675 | —1675 | —1675 | —1675 
—1925 | —1825 | —1775 











NOTE 



















E—Good Middling H—FExtra bright, smooth character 
1—Strict Middling M—Denotes color of one grade lower 
O—Mid 


U—Strict Low Middling 
Y—Low Middling ) 

Z—Strict Good Ordinary T—Tinged 
X—Good Ordinary W—Stained 










The letters K, F, A, and B will represent Micronaire readings by groups— 
premiums and penalties are as follows: 

K—Micronaire readings of 3.5 and higher in all qualities, even. 

F—\Micronaire readings of 3.0 through 3.4, minus 75 points, 

A—Micronaire readings of 2.6 through 2.9, minus 200 points. 

B—Micronaire readings of 2.5 and lower, minus 500 points. 
Any cotton of irregular character or of lower value than shown above will be 
rejected. Gin-cuts will be penalized 175 points. 

Yours very truly, 
ANDERSON, CLAyToNn & Co., 

Buying Department. 
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Exursir No. 2 
SraTeMen? BY GrorGE TrojaceK, Manacer Ennis Co-Op Gin Co., Ennis, Tex. 


The 1956 cotton crop ginned at the Ennis Co-Op Gin Co. is 1,388 bales. These 
bales were classed by Smith-Doxey and approximately 50 percent of this cotton 
was classed “‘Middling light spot.’’ 

(Signed) Georce Trosacex, 
; Manager, Ennis Co-Op Gin Co, 
State or Texas, 
County of Ellis, ss: 

On this day personally appeared 

above and that the statement is his own. 








, who stated that he signed the 








Notary Public, Ellis County, Tez. 





Exursit No. 3 


AVALON CooPERATIVE Gin Co. 


Approximately 60 percent of the samples we have sent for Smith-Doxey classing 
have been graded “light spot.” 
Bruty GILEs, 
Manager, Avalon Co-Op Gin Co. 


This estimate was made by the manager of Avalon Cooperative Gin Co., of 


Avalon, Tex. 
C. R. YounGcBuioop, 
President, Board of Directors, Avalon Co-Op Gin Co., Avalon, Tex. 


Srate or Texas 

County of Ellis: 
, on this day personally appeared before me and stated that he 
signed the above, and that the statement is true. 


Dated: September 17, 1956. 














Notary Public, Ellis County, Tex. 





Exuisit No. 4 


STATEMENT BY JACK BARTLETT, MANAGER OF THE BartTieTT Co-Op Gin, 
BarRDWELL, Tex., SEPTEMBER 13, 1956 


In August of this year, 1956, we ginned 612 bales of cotton. Of this cotton the 

United States Government class ran about 40 percent light spotted. 
Jack BartT.ert, 
Manager, Bartlett Co-Op Gin. 
Strate or Texas, 
County of Ellis: 

On this day personally appeared 

above and that the statement is his own. 


, who stated that he signed the 














Notary Public, Ellis County, Tez. 
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Exuisit No. 5 


SraTemMEnT BY GEORGE enenenng naan Puanters Co-op Ginnine Society, 
ARDWELI, TEex., SEPTEMBER 13, 1956 


We ginned 1,752 bales of cotton up to September 1, 1956, These samples were 
sent to Dallas for Smith-Doxey classification, of which we estimate at least 55 
percent were classed as spotted. 

Some cards are very slow about being returned to us. Some of the later num- 
bers come back before the earlier numbers. 

Also enclosed is an example of cards being sent to the wrong gin. 


Pianters Co-op Ginnine Society, 
Grorce Grammer, Manager. 
State or Texas, 
County of Ellis: 
On this day personally appeared , who stated that he signed the 
above and that the statement is his own. 


Notary Public, Ellis County, Tex. 


Exhibit No. 6 


A Statement sy Mr, Frep Terrett, Manacer Howarp Co-Op Gin, Routes 4, 
WaxanacuiE, Tex. 


Our bookkeeper has kept actual records of all the green cards returned to us by 
Smith-Doxey on cotton which we have eae and sent to them for classing. 
Our records show that out of 730 bales, (53 percent) have received a light 
spot classification. 
Frep TERRELL, 
Manager, Howard Co-op Gin. 
Srare or Texas, 
County of Ellis: 
, om this day personally appeared before me and stated that he 
signed the above, and that the statement is own, 


Notary Public, Ellis County, Tez. 
Dated . 
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Exursit No. 8 
STATEMENT BY Mr. W. W. Gitiespiz, Cotton Propucer, AVALON, TEx. 


I am a cotton producer near Avalon, Tex. My allotment is 95.9 acres. I 
have produced 31 falas in my 1956 crops. 

My cotton acreage is all upland. There are no dead spots, and I carried out a 
systematic poisoning program for insects. 

My entire crop was harvested without a rain or shower occurring during the 
harvest period. 


The crop was hand picked with no asphalt treated: pick sacks used. No de- 
foliates or dessicants were used. 

My entire crop was classed by Smith-Doxey Classing Service; 24 bales received 
< Spot classification, 3 a Strict Middling classification, and 4 a Middling 
plus. 

On September 13, 1956, a local cotton buyer offered to give $2 a bale more than 
the loan value for all of this cotton with a Light Spot classification, with a staple 
length of ?%2 or less. He made no offer for the remaining seven bales not carry- 
ing a Light Spot classification. 

intend to hold this cotton as long as possible with the hope that proper value 
will be given to cotton graded Light Spot. 


(Signed) 





Exursit No. 9 
A SraTeMent By Mr. Puitiip Curry, Cotron Propucsr, Rovuts 3, Ennis, Tex. 


I have produced cotton for 36 years near the Howard community of Ellis 
County, Tex. For the past 2 years I have particularly noticed that the cotton 
trade has paid a bonus for cotton classed Light Spot. In fact, on Saturday, 
September 15, 1956, while I was visiting in the office of Mr. Dee Boyd, cotton 
buyer of Waxahachie, Tex., Mr. Boyd offered to pay 28.50 for cotton classed 
Strict Middling Light Spot 7%». This offer is a premium of $1.70 per bale above 
the present Government loan value for this grade and staple length. 

(Signed) Puiture Curry. 
State or Texas, 
County of Ellis: 


on this day personally appeared before me and stated that he 








signed the above, and that the statement is his own. 
Dated 











Notary Public, Ellis County, Tex. 


Exuisir No. 10 


STATEMENT By J. B. UNpERWOopD, Corron Farmer, Forreston, TEx., 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1956 


My cotton acreage allotment is 550 acres. My cotton land is upland. I have 
no dead cotton. I was dissatisfied with the classing on the first 35 bales classed 
by the Dallas Smith-Doxey office. All of this cotton was classed light spot. (25 
bales), and was submitted for reclass. The results are outlined below. This 
cotton was hand pulled within a period of 5 days and there were no rains duri 
that period. The cotton was all ginned at Forreston Co-Op Gin. On the origin 
grade 25 out of 35 bales were classed light spot. On the reclass the light spot 
classification was dropped on 13 bales. The grade was raised on a total of 16 bales 
out of the 25 bales, raising the loan value on 16 bales by $195.85 or on average of 
$12.24 per bale. 
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Strate or TEXAs, 
County of Ellis: 
———___ on this day personally appeared before me and stated that 
he signed the above, and that the statement is his own. 


Dated 
(Signed) 


Exursit No, 11 
STaTeEMENT By W. D. Bozex, Farmer, Barpwewt, TEx. 


On August 16, 1956, I had bale No. 151 ginned at the Bartlett Co-Op Gin, 
Bardwell, Tex. This bale was sent to the compress and sampled and the sample 
sent to Dallas, Tex., for Smith-Doxey class. It was returned a few days later 
classed as Strict Light Middling Spotted ¥%-inch staple. This class and grade 
being to low too place the bale in the Government loan, 

The gin requested the compress to have the bale reclassed, which they did. 

The reclass came back from Dallas a Middling *%2, which was placed in the 
Government loan at $30.16. 

(Signed) W. D, Bozzx. 


Strate or Texas, 
County of Ellis: 
On this day personally appeared W. D. Bozek, who stated that he signed the 
above and that the statement is his own. 


Notary Public, Ellis County, Ter. 
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Exursir No. 12 


A Statement By Mr. Frep TeRReLL, Manacer Howarp Co-or Gin, Rovurt®’4, 
Waxanacuiz, Tex, 


The following is a list of cotton, identified by n bale numbers, which was 
ed and sent to the Smith-Doxey Classing ice for a reclassing. Table 
shows the original class, the reclass, and variation in value between classes. 


Original class 
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3 


(Signed) Frep TuRNER. 
Strate or Texas, 
County of Ellis: 
Fred Turner on this day personally appeared before me and stated that he 
signed the above, and that the statement is his own. 


Dated September 17, 1956. 
Notary Public, Ellis County, Tex. 


Exuisit No, 13 


SrvaTEMENT BY Mr. W. E. Dover, a Cotton Farmer From Ennis, Tex. 


I am disgusted with the Smith-Doxey classing. i got back the green card on 
the last bale I ginned, and still do not have green cards for cotton ginned over 3 


weeks 
I take 3 2 bales to the gin on the same trailer, pulled by the same hands, from 
the same field, same kind of cotton, and the Smith-Doxey people grade it as ’ much 
as $10 difference between these bales. : 
(Signed) W. E. Doven, Ennis, Tez. 


Strate or Texas, 
County of Ellis: 
, on this day personally appeared before me and stated that he 
signed the above, and that the statement is his own. 


Notary Public, Elis County, Tez. 
Da 
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Exarsit No. 14 
Srarement BY Mr. H. H. Wit.oversy, a Corron Farmer From Rep Oak, Tex. 


I had 25 acres in cotton this year and made 8 bales of cotton. I had this cotton 
ginned at the Rocket Co-op Gin, sampled and sent to Smith-Doxey for classing. 
When I placed this cotton in the oan, gin bale No. 294 only brought 26.31 
cents per pound, while gin bale No. 397 brought 31.56 cents per pound. 
I cannot understand why there should be that much difference in these bales. 
The paey were pulled by the same hands, in a period of 1 week. All of the cotton was 
hart variety and there was no rain on any of it. 
(Signed) 
State or Texas, 
County of Ellis: 
, on this day persona pe copes before me and stated that he 
“ped ts above, and the statement is own. 


Mitprep McCienpon, 
Notary Public, Ellis County, Tex. 


Exurpit No. 15 


STaTEMENT BY Mr. Roy Martin, Corron Farmer From Waxauacuin, TEx. 


T have been farming in Ellis County for over 20 years and have been raising 
cotton during all of these years. 

Smith-Doxey classing service has classed 22 bales of my cotton this year. 
Twelve of these bales have been classed as Light Spot. 

Knowing the condition under which my cotton was produced, and that it was 
harvested and ginned under the same conditions without any rain, I cannot 
understand why there should be as much as $30 per bale difference in value as 
classed by Smith-Doxey. 


State or Texas, 
County of Ellis: 
on this — day of , personally appeared before me and 
stated that he signed the above, and that the statement is his own. 


Notary Public, Ellis County, Tez. 


(Signed) Roy Martin, Waxahachie, Tez. 


Exursit No. 16 


Statement sy Lesue Wricat, Famenn-FRou Waxanacuie, Tex., SPPTEMBER 
56 


? 


Beginnin ng about the middle of August, I pulled 7 bales of cotton and had 5 of 
them ginned at the Boyce gin. 

I wanted to catch the seed on the other two bales so I put them in the cotton 
house. Smith-Doxey classed the 5 bales and when I put them in the loan they all 
brought better than 30 cents per pound. 

Two weeks later I had the two bales ginned out of the house and caught the 
seed, -When I got the classes back on these 2. bales they were worth on 26.31 
cents per pound in the loan. 

These 7 bales were all ne on good land, pulled by the same hands, under the 
same conditions, within days time, yet Smith-Doxey classed them so that there 
is $20 between them. - 

I cannot understand what is wrong. 

Lesitis Wricat. 
Srare or Texas, 
County as Ellis: 
this day personally appeared before me and stated that he 
signed the above, “and that the statement is his own, 
MILDRED iaChaumen 
Notary Public, Ellis County, Tex. 
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Exarsit No, 17 
Statement By Mr. Aiton Apams, A Corron Farmer From Ferris, Tex. 


I have made 48 bales of cotton on my 1956 crop. The Smith-Doxey service 
has classed 40 bales and 31 of them have been classed Light Spot. All of this 
cotton was a Lankhart variety, grown on good ground, planted at the same time, 
harvested the same way in 3 weeks’ time, with no rain on it. 

I am very dissatisfied with the classing of my cotton. 

(Signed) Auton Apams. 
Strate or Texas, 
County of Ellis: 
, on this — day of personally appeared before me and 
stated that he signed the above, and that the statement is his own. 


Notary Public, Ellis County, Tex. 


Exursit No. 18 
STATEMENT BY JAKE Rupp, a Corron Propucer From Srerrertr, Tex. 


This year I have an 80-acre block of land on which I produced 25 bales “of 
cotton. Samples from these bales were cut at the compress and sent to Smit h- 
Doxey for classing. 

When they came back and I went to check the loan price-on them, I found 
that there was a difference in value of approximately $25 between some of the 


es. 

The 80-acre block on which I raised this cotton is all just alike; it was kept 
free of grass and weeds, there is no dead cotton on it, and all of the 25 bales 
were pulled in a 5-day period with no rain or damp weather. 

I am highly dissatisfied with Smith-Doxey classing. 

(Signed) Jaxe Rupp, 


Wazahachie, Tez. 
Strate or Texas, 


County of Ellis: 
, on this — day of , personally appeared before me and 
stated that he signed the above, and that the statement is his own. 


Notary Public, Ellis County, Tex. 


Exursit No. 19 
Statement or W. M. Forston, Farmer From BarpweE.., Tex. 


I have been farming this same land since about 1930. I have about 240 acres 
in cotton and picked out 60 bales. 

I have the Smith-Doxey classes on 41 bales; 26 are Light Spot, out of the 41. 

When I got the grades back from Smith-Doxey, there was as much as $40 
difference in loan value between bale No. 1913 and bale No. 163. 

This cotton was picked from good heavy land with no dead spots, picked by the 
same hands and planted about the same time, and the same variety of cotton. 

It is just hard for me to understand why there should be so much difference. 

W. M. Forsron. 
Strats or Texas, : 
County of Ellis: 

W. M. Forston on this day personally appeared before me and stated that he 

signed the above, and that the statement is his own. 


Notary Public, Ellis County, Tex. 
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Exuizit No. 20 


StaTeMent BY Georcs Grammer, Manacer, PLANTERS Co-op Gin, BARDWELL, 
Tex., SEPTEMBER 13, 1956 


We ginned bales Nos. 1249, 1250, 1251, and 1252 off the same truck. They 
were classed by Smith-Doxey and had 3 different and 3 different staple 
lengths. This made them go in the loan with $15 difference, yet they were the 
same kind of cotton, pulled on the same day. 

(Signed) Grorce GRAMMER, 
Manager, Planters Co-op Gin. 
State or TExas, 
County of Ellis: 

On this day personally appeared George Grammer, who stated that he signed 

the above and that the statement is his own. 


Notary Public, Ellis County, Tez. 


Exuisit No. 21 
Statement By C. R. YounesBioop, Farmer, Avaton, Tex. 


21 
16 
21 


Strict Middling Light Spotted '%6 
Strict Middling Light Spotted 32 
Middling Light Spotted '%e 


Strict Midd Light Spotted 1%e6 
Middling Light Spotted Hs 
Middling Light Spotted 1%e 


29. 
27. 
29. 
29. 21 
26. 31 
29. 21 
29.71 
27.16 
29. 
26. 
27. 


See 


This cotton, numbered consecutively, was ginned from the same truck, by the 
same gin, and pulled by the same hands, The es and staple lengths shown 
are the inconsistent classifications placed on this cotton by the Smith-Doxey 
cotton classing office, of Dallas, Tex. 

(Signed) C. R. Younasuioop, 
valon, Tex. 
Sratre or Texas, 
County of Ellis: 

C. R. Youngblood, on this day personally ap before me and stated that 

he signed the above, and that the statement is own. 


Notary Public, Ellis County, Tex. 
Dated September 17, 1956, 
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Exuisit No. 22 


Statement By A. F. Westprookx, Farmer, Route 4, Waxanacurz, TEx., 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1956 


I do not understand why there is so much variation between classes by Smith- 
Dose on bales ginned consecutively. Bales Nos. 836 and 837 were grown and 
pulled just alike and carried to the gin on the same trailer. 


Value of 
Grade 


Strict Middling Light Spotted ._-. 28. 16 $140. 80 
Strict Middling 7 31. 91 


(Signed) A. F. Wesrsrook,. 
State of Texas, 
County of Ellis: 
A. F. Westbrook, on this day personally appeared before me and stated that he 
signed the above, and that the statement is his own. 


Notary Public, Ellis County, Tez. 


Exursit No. 23 
SraTeMeNT oF Harotp Turner, Farmer, Route 4, Ennis, Tex. 


The table below indicates the variation in value between bales ginned con- 
secutively at the Byrd Co-op Gin. These bales were produced and harvested 
under like circumstances, on the same day and pulled by the same hands. They 
were carried to the gin individually in single-bale trailers. I can observe no 
reasonable explanation for such substantial variation in value. 


Difference Price per | Difference 
in value Gin bale No. — in value 


(Signed) Harotp TuRrNeER. 
State or TExas, 
County of Ellis: 
Harold Turner, on this day personally appeared before me and stated that he 
signed the above, and that the statement is his own. 


Notary Public, Ellis County, Tez. 
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Exurpit No. 24 


Iraty, Tex., September 12, 1956. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

On September 4, 1956, I sampled approximately 175 bales of cotton and sent 
them in 5 sacks to be classed in Dallas classing office. 

All this cotton was ginned under the same conditions within a 2- or 3-day period. 
It was random sampled and placed in the sacks. On September 8 I received the 
classifications on 2 sacks containing approximately 60 bales of cotton. Twenty 
of these sixty bales, or 33% percent carried the Light Spot classification. On 
September 9, I received the class cards on the other 3 sacks; 112 of these 115 bales, 
or over 97 percent were called Light Spots. 

The above information leads me to believe that the person who grades the 
cotton has more to do with whether you get a Light Spot classification than 
whether or not the cotton is actually light spotted. 

(Signed) CHARLTON GRAVEs. 
Strate or TExas, 
County of Ellis: 

On this day personally appeared Charlton Graves, who stated that he signed 

the above and that the statement is his own. 


Notary Public, Ellis County, Tex. 


Exutisit No. 25 


STaTEMENT By C. E. Ware, MANAGER OF THE ByRp Gin Co-op AssociaTION, 
Inxc., Ennis, Tex., Sepremper 13, 1956 


We would send off a sack of 40 to 50 samples to be graded by the Smith-Doxey 
classing service and all would come back good grades in that sack. 
On the following day, we would send another sack of 40 to 50 samples for 


classing, the cotton a from the same farms, pulled by the same hands, with 


of the grades would be bad in that sack of samples. 


(Signed) C. E. Warp, 
Manager, Byrd Gin Co-op Association, Inc. 


no weather change and al 


Strate or Texas, 
County of Ellis: 
On this day presonally appeared C. E. Ware, who stated that he signed the 
above and that the statement is his own. 


Notary Public, Ellis County, Tex. 
(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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